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1: BIRTH OF APHRODITE 


With the maturity of mind, one is able to acquire a calm, 
objective view of things. That is not a categorical after- 
thought, but be it fortified with the steadiness of principles 
and the abstinence of self-will, it would be easier to see 
things from inside and in a more satisfactory way. Those who 
touch the basis of creativity usually speak about the same 
uniting principles of life, expressing them in writing, through 
visual art, philosophizing on any possible subject, or simply 
“living generously.” Ideas are greater than any finite mind 
that thinks them. The Buddha used to say that what he taught 
was but the echo of the teaching of all the former Buddhas. 
Admitting that our visual explorations contain much that is a 
priori knowable, we hope that their message might transcend 
the limitations of intellectual activity and attain something 
fresh and vital. Yet, visual art and its hermeneutical aesthet- 
ics, with all their marvelous insight and ability, can give only 
a blurry view of the kernel of all phenomena, while leaving 
unsaid the things that are too weird to convey in words. And 
the subject, to which we now turn, seems to be of that nature. 

Staging our photographs, we have often utilized ordinary 
materials in an unordinary way, for example, using hair as 
a medium. The extensive series of linear drawings made 
from braids explore the idea of projection beyond the self, 
as a personal wave of a transpersonal impulse. That anthro- 
pomorphic material assumes different guises, in some cases 
appearing as an antenna tuned to some unidentified fre- 
quency, or in others depicting an aura filled with live filaments. 
Waves of water and air, wings and cages, or things of 
the least expected qualities and shapes, such as mathematical 
properties or skulls are represented by the braiding of hair. 
Art can explore and extend both religious and mythological 
content in a remarkable way, even depicting the greatest 
events drawn by hairs. 

In keeping with mythological truth, the image Birth of 
Aphrodite 1s surrounded by water, which surface is outlined 
with the wheels of braided hair. Circulating like a bubbling 
spring, transparent water whirls through the hair, between 
each plait. One of the most ancient deities, fair-haired Aphro- 


dite enacts in many celestial and terrestrial fables and 
pictures, looping back to which unveils certain ideas that help 
to see through her fairness and appearance. She is the 
goddess of love and union, who was aroused from the sea, lit- 
erally, from white foam, afros in Greek. The world-soul was 
prefigured in woman’s form as Venus genetrix, designated the 
virgin of the world in Corpus Hermeticum. As such, she was 
endowed with the hypnotic power to affect the very deep 
levels of consciousness in a benign, healing, and evolution- 
ary way. The splendor of nature, youth, beauty, and love are 
attributes of her perennial luminosity. 

On the more abstract level, magna mater rules the union 
of form and matter, connecting all elements according to the 
recurring laws of nature. Thus, in spring, everything is 
blooming, nourished and sustained as a child unconditionally 
supported by its mother; while in autumn, the course is 
reversed and leads all that was nursed and cherished yester- 
day to an inescapable drain of energy. As the deified symbol 
of external nature, Aphrodite reverses into her esoteric mirror 
image, the goddess of Hades Persephone. They both repre- 
sent the pure aspect of nature in her tides and her ebbs. 
However, in the domain of pleasing to the eye Aphrodite, life 
is radiant and ecstatic, while beauty flows from and around 
her—so was the general talk about that enigmatic goddess in 
the Antiquity. 

In the whirlpool of self-birthing, Aphrodite appeared from 
the ocean of unconsciousness not only to lustrate by beauty 
but also by its understanding and appreciation. In the classi- 
cal time, it was an axiom that the vulgar is a depraved judge 
of beautiful. According to Plotinus, the soul never can have 
vision of true beauty unless it itself is beautiful. The senses 
easily misinform those who rely only on their corporeal 
vision, accustomed to different forms of obscurities. Yet, 
given better opportunity, they can connect one with the 
delicacy of unpretentious splendor inherent in nature. The 
recognition of that quality in the nature is already a step 
towards understanding other primary values. The sense of 
beauty in its innate form goes through the whole constitution 
of man, charging him with the vestiges of the archetypal, not 
fleeting vision, and with meaningful, not superfluous, aes- 
thetic feelings. Hard to achieve or rather to be graced with the 
beatific state of heart, it seems to be a prerogative and the 


result of the mutation of the whole psyche able to lay down 
personal limitations of the ego and be “processed” by the 
harmony of the absolute. 





Birth of Aphrodite © 1992, C-print in alu- 
minum frame, pencil drawing, 42 x 48", 
collection: Nasher Museum of Art, Duke 
University, NC 


The aesthetic quest, and what is aesthetic— a sense of 
perception (in Greek), it holds the key for the artists’ free 
expression. It is their creative universe, in which they enter 
and assimilate everything through imagination. Yet, it might 





Emblem © 1992, C-print in 
stainless steel frame, diam. 48" 


as well turn into all imaginative nonsense, resulting in an imi- 
tation of imitations, in one of many abortive casts of nature. 
A laborious skill would not be satisfactory without an exalted 
perception, which is required not only from artists but also 
from a viewer —the perception that is somewhat free from the 
muddiness of the running around senses. In Goethe’s 
opinion, “people tend to believe that the faculty of appreciat- 
ing art develops as naturally as the tongue or the palate, and 
they judge a work of art as they do food.”! It seems that those, 
who truly belong among “the beautiful,’ must have a 
profound insight and ability to see everything in the light of 
the purified intelligence. What is genuine is also autonomous 
and does not feed on the popular opinions and cults. 
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The concept of beauty that is stupidly priced by the 
crowd is automatically “pinned” to an aphrodisiac face and 
the sexy body and goes no deeper. Such perception is worth 
as much as last season's leafage from the Tree of Life. There- 
fore, we leave it to those who find their pleasures feeding on 
decay, inseparable with the body. All creative work, includ- 
ing the creative work of appreciating the achievement of 
others, calls for vision that goes beyond the immediately 
given limits of nature. Enraptured vision is ever so far from 
the social context of praise or fame; therefore, it cannot 
succumb to the pressure of negative criticism, lack of atten- 
tion, or failure to be useful in practical life with its monetary 
measurements of art. The good and the beautiful are not so 
distant from each other, being fruits of the combined longing 
of all the great souls. There is not much sense in taking per- 
manent refuge in the itineration of edifying phrases; there- 
fore, 1t would be sufficient to add that the better aspects of life 
shine through the vivific forces of beauty, half-dormant in the 
womb of nature. Even so all pulchritude is relative and 
sensible pleasures are often a cheat, these aspects, absolute 
and relative, true and just pleasant, are in the disposition of 
Aphrodite, the mighty goddess of many moods. She is like 
water that reflects many things that pass. While water is the 


Blanket © 1996, photo, metal 
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still water, she is still Aphrodite. Her power over the greenery of 
life fills both worlds, the upper and the lower, uniting both in 
the miracle of her graceful beauty that raises us upward and 
prepares a receptive nature for the implanting of spiritual 
seeds. 

Similarly to the goddess of love, nature manipulates its 
propagation and multiplication through the principle of aph- 
rodisiac attraction, even on the level of fauna and flora. 
Whether it 1s a conscious or unconscious attraction, it is some 
sort of a magnetic force induced by nature in all organisms. It 
has the power to unite, and its positive culminant expression 
leads the higher and lower intelligences out of their conflicts 


Braided Tree © 1994 
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with life to temporal union and harmony. Following the same 
biological line, the magnetic attraction satiated by desire and 
attributed to Aphrodite has the multifaceted impetus, from the 
highest to the lowest. Her mythological biography (and 
Zeus’s even more so) is rich with many love affairs and 
children after each of them — that is how mankind used to 
sketch the genealogy of individuals with exceptional ability. 

In the escalation of the universal pull towards its source, 
love plays a crucial role, because the uppermost form of any 
union is love, the highest and most desirable state of human 
souls seeking out spiritual union. The genetic history of the 
soul is somewhat a “roundtrip” — the separated self has an 


Themis © 1996 
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impetus for return, for joining like to like ina sacred and tran- 
scendent oneness. That is hinted on by many sacral symbols, 
including the apocalyptic marriage of the Lamb, wnio 
mystica, bridal chamber, or alchemical nuptials. Soul is love; 
all else is but her attributes. Unconditional love has some- 
thing of caritas, putting compassion ahead of everything, 
ahead of your own life. That, unfortunately, also works in 
reverse. 

Looking at the paradigm of the power of love from its 
highest spiritual expression to its lowest points, we can trace 
it on a step below, in actual life, where the best possible 
unions might be found in the alchemical marriages, spiritual 
romances, and other forms of the blessed and upraising rela- 
tionships, which help to keep the sacral link unbroken. In its 
lower gradations, the union is not so much a predestination or 
a free will, as it is a safe continuation of life, reaching closer 
and closer to the neighborhood where earthly love eclipses 
and extinguishes spiritual search and all piety in the heart. 
Following the declining line of human modus _ vivendi, 
feelings become less and less involved in marriages arranged 
for the sole purpose of progeny, social status, or money, and 
so on—until that line reaches the low expressions of “bestial” 
union in raw carnal forms and gross copulation. Desire is also 
based on love and strife for union that takes an inferior form. 
All these forms of relationships presuppose some kind of 
aunion on whatever level it is. The venereal consequences of 
its detrimental grades are called after Venus, Roman equiva- 
lent to the Greek goddess of love. 

Here, we must return to the most general issue to remedy 
her reputation obtained in the common world of necessity. 
Love possesses the key to all, so had Aphrodite in a classical 
mind. Human language does not provide us sufficient possi- 
bility for the highest abstractions, yet it is worth tapping in on 
their mysteries. In all the furniture of heaven or earth, sym- 
bolically speaking, all divergences coexist in some arcane 
harmony with one another as different sides of the same truth. 
Life had evolved out of the Divine oneness through the 
latter’s creative potency (identified with prakriti in 
Hinduism, Pistis Sophia in Gnosticism, or a variety of female 
deities, depending on what tradition we cite). That procre- 
ative force not only wraps one and all within its aphrodisiac 
maya but also leads men out of it at the appointed time. The 
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nature in its higher aspect leads them one by one closer to the 
Divine oneness through love, intimations of hidden beauty, 
and purification. To explain this polarity, the classical 
doctrine supplied the double axis from which all other inter- 
relationships were derived: if Aphrodite embodied the beauty 
of the world of senses, the spiritual heavenly notion of primal 
beauty was assigned to Aphrodite Urania. One another and 
yet distinct, they were as the earth to the sky, the beginning 
and the end joined in circuit in submission to the divine 
necessity. 

She, who rises from the waves, shaking her heavy traces 
in splendor, was herself, in occult terms, the subtlest of the 
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Rising Island © 1996 


fluids, “‘a spiritual water.” That suggests yet another role of 
Aphrodite, in connection with the purification and_ refine- 
ment, enlightenment and enlivenment, which are also known 
as the attributes of man’s “baptism” to a new life. The 
emerging from the ocean of the unconsciousness is the begin- 
ning and the early stage of the initiation process or baptisis 
(“dipping’” in Greek.) The ceremony is usually performed in 
infancy of asoul: physical infancy in Christianity, and figura- 
tively in the Ancient Greek lore where it denoted entering the 
gate of hermetic knowledge. In the concise definition of dic- 
tionaries, that is an act, experience, or ordeal by which one is 
purified, sanctified, initiated and named. Its roots are very 
deep and pervasive; thus, the white dove depicted over the 
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head of Jesus is an old symbol of Aphrodite. Viewed through 
the eyes of equally faithful pagans, she led the purification 
rites in the mystic waters by inner beauty and grace. 

Life itself at this stage can be compared to a work of art, 
as developing mastery of yourself, watching one’s very own 
process of self-birthing. It is a self-extended spiritual state 
containing all that is around and more. There is anew possi- 
bility of seeing the creative matrix in its benevolent and sup- 
porting aspect, at least at that moment. To give some 
parallels, in the lore of Ancient Egypt, that is a task of the 
goddess Isis, whose love makes possible the higher birth of 
Horus from the inert Osiris. In Buddhism, Tara, the female 


Sun Disc ©1998, triple exposure combin- 
ing the figure, the flash, and water drops. 
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Bodhisattva of compassion, is “she who ferries across” 
(again there is a motive of water). Perhaps, it would be no sin 
against the “holy” spirit of art to evoke another motherly 
image. Not only was Aphrodite often called Stella Maris (the 
star of the sea); it is also one of the names attributed to the 
Virgin Mary. In early Christianity, her child was associated 
with the birth of inner enlightenment, a sublime mystical 
being inside a personality. The mother and fetus are two and 
still one, while the child appears as an extension of the inner 
nature. Amid all kinds of wonders, it’s a process of finding 
the articulation of the soul. The creative source acts in the 
particular moment and in the particular place, issuing force, 
time, and space out of the self. In a way, it’s a child of itself. 
So we depicted the enchantment of creation by its own 
means, with hair braids. 

Perhaps, in passing, it would be worthwhile to mention 
that from the series Hairogliphs, Birth of Aphrodite and 
Madonna with Child attracted the most public attention; the 
latter was included in an art-history textbook. Both images 
are shown in the mood of relaxed serenity, yet the difference 
between these two feminine aspects is rather significant, 
especially in the eyes of a good Christian. In the spectrum 
scale of the expression of nature, Madonna belongs to its 
superior bright region; meantime Aphrodite as any chthonic 
goddesses enwraps the whole spectrum, including an infrared 
or “dark” region. Some scholars give their entire preference 
to the chthonic earthly ladies, associating the Virgin Mary 
with different ancient divinities, thus extending or rather 
limiting (it depends on one’s point of view) her image to 
nature goddesses similar to Ishtar or Isis, equally constructive 
and destructive deities. In Hinduism, such distinctions were 
delineated by higher prakriti and lower prakriti, generally 
translated as phenomenal nature, which formally brings forth 
the manifestation of purusha, the idea, or numinous source. 
The lower prakriti primarily rules the multiplication ordi- 
nance and subsequent sinking in matter. The higher prakriti 
specializes in the evolutional principle, leading to the integra- 
tion of psyche with the oneness of the emanating source. As 
to the symbol of cleansing waters, it also has various conno- 
tations. For instance, the rivers Styx, Lethe, or similar liquid 
euphemisms of death and forgetfulness are also waters. In 
that sense, the Ganges river carries both meanings for Indians: 
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Madonna with Child © 1992 


it isa place for ardent purification and the burial waters, in 
which they throw corpses. 

With all eschatological implications of water in the braided 
images, there is no judgment in our “hairafter.” The artists’ 
function is to act on the side of creative ideas and have intu- 
ition that springs from a desire to understand the inner secrets 
of life and its outer arrangements. In the past, many artists 
tried to express ever-more-subtle metaphor behind the image 
of the Madonna, in which there is enough art, poetry, and 
meaning to melt a (philosopher) stone. As to her status in 
theology, it remains rather ambiguous, considering the fact 
that the church has neither canonized the Madonna like the 
multitude of saints, nor equated her to her Son. Perhaps that 
clerical judgment is concealed in her position as a soul-medi- 
atrix with the dual potency between the lower and higher 
forms of existence. However, no tenebrous elements, an 
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inherent feature of any chthonic goddess, have ever been 
emphasized in her glorious image either. The soul as a media- 
trix has been left to keep this vast lacuna of sadness between 
gross physicality and subliminal consciousness, the transi- 
tional gap between dim-witted and_ spiritually elevated 
thinking. 

Going back to the sphere of art, 1n an aesthetic kinship, 
we would like to reproduce an exceptionally faithful and 
explicit interpretation of an appearance of the Madonna, 
which we came across in an obscure French novel of the 
early twentieth century. “The Holy Virgin was very beautiful, 
but not in the way in which people, except for a few rare 
artists understand that word. The intensity of her inner life 
molded her lace; it was extremely mobile and because, in 
every action, she did everything wholeheartedly, her face 
expressed the ideal type of whatever faculty she was using. 
For example, when she prayed, for an artist, she must have 
been the living incarnation of prayer. When she gave alms, it 
was charity itself... Cimabue depicted her mystery for us; 
Giotto her nobleness; Fra Angelico her entreating fervor; 
Lippi and Botticelli her joyful grace; Leonardo da Vinci the 
subtlety of her intelligence; Bellini her sadness; Michelan- 
gelo her power.” 

The entrance into life, whether it 1s understood ona cor- 
poreal level or as a spiritual transition, is preceded by the ges- 
tation process in the feminine matrix, physical or 
psychological, respectively. Man gives an impetus but he is 
not able to give birth; that biological process requires the 
presence of a female, her physical and psychological organi- 
zation, and her inherent patience. Therefore, the initiating 
waters of baptism are feminine. All symbols speak the 
common language of nature but signify supernatural, the 
familiar patterns of which are found everywhere. We could 
reaffirm it by instancing the thirteenth-century Taoist idea 
that surprised us with its similarity to our visual concept 
Expectation. “The spirit is the mother of the body. The spirit 
being hidden in the body is the mother being concealed 
within the child.’* Such form of Expectation concerns a 
virtual process of gestation, suggesting the thought of the 
inherent potential of the selfhood for evolutionary and meta- 
morphic transformation. In that process, the pregnant anima, 
whose child is the self, is 1ts own Isis-Osiris compound reflecting 
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the divine male-female nature, self-creative and self-emanating 
substance. 

If one were to strike the ideas en route, there would not 
be a cause for uneasiness in suggesting that physical and spir- 
itual gestations have similar patterns. “Pregnant” with his/her 
own best self, one passes symbolically the identical zones of 
growth, contentment, confinement, suffering, and climaxing 
outcome. In pain, we are born physically and _ spiritually. 
During that kind of a higher pregnancy one has to wait for its 
term: pushing too fast would be dangerous resulting in mal- 
formation or even worse. All proceeds laboriously and 
patiently. The spiritual child or, rather, the “beingless” being, 
seen in non-physical context, is also born in pain and does not 
know where it is. A “newborn” entity appears not as an 
external personality but as an extension of the self, the 
mother and fetus are two and still one. So far, 1t was a point 
of view maintained among the followers of the Gnostic school 


Expectation © 1994 
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Halo © 1996 


in which the birth of a divine child was symbolic of inner 
rebirth or appearance of a new advanced personality, a sublime 
mystical being of the self. 

We do not have a fanatical interest in the study of reli- 
gions or mythology, discovering no new territory in those 
fields, yet the interrelation of symbols spread all over the 
world fascinates us with their mutual message and its cer- 
tainty in the face of nature and spiritual necessity. Thus, the 
early Christian mysticism presents the same idea in striking 
analogy to the Gnostic thought; in Meister Eckhart’s sermon, 
we read: “Mary is blessed, not because she bore Christ 
bodily, but because she bore him spiritually, and in this 
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everyone can become like her... When Son is born every 
soul becomes Maria.” The birth he is referring to is not a “his- 
torical event that occurred in Bethlehem on a particular date, 
once for all—it is in the Eternal Now. God begets His Son in 
the soul continually and without interruption. It is possible 
for Christ to be born in any man's soul because human nature 
is one, and is therefore the same in Christ as in every man. Of 
course, this birth does not in fact occur in every human soul, 
but the potentiality is there.’ 

Art has the power of revealing prerequisites of everything 
great, intruding not on the theological terrain of definitions of 
the elected and those who have been called but not yet by any 


Aspiration © 1996 
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means chosen. What is significant at that point of discussion 
is that the soul faculty with its eternal feminine component is 
present in both sexes, usually in a latent form and has to be 
awakened by intuition. Perhaps, that very anima intelligentia 





In the Hand © 1994, 
photo, metal, pencil 


intervenes between the above and the below, reconciling the 
formatting principle of Logos and the form itself, the form 
brought out of matter, which expresses and at the same time 
limits the divine expression. Activation of this link is symp- 
tomatic of an acute sense of self-observation and, loosely 
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speaking, a kind of medicinal watchfulness. The newly- 


opened environment of the self is correlated to the world 
around, extending in space and time, something like a web or 
aura, representing visible continuation of inner qualities. 





Sun Crater © 1994, photo, metal 


As it was already shown, these thoughts found their 
translation into the language of our art in a rather simple way, 
spontaneously and effortlessly. The web of weaving braids 
seemed to be an appropriate anthropomorphic media, 
suitable for a metaphor of a self-expanding spiritual space. It 
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has nothing to do with stylistic bagatelles but rather empha- 
sizes something that would be difficult to acknowledge — the 
subconscious assimilation of certain recollections of the for- 
gotten reality. So one can see to where that had led. In terms 
of the expression of sublime reproductive power, it appeared 
to us that a faithful esoteric instance of psychic pregnancy 
could be depicted in an analogy to the image of the Madonna 
as a faultless soul. Most importantly, all images were con- 
ceived without theological consideration: we waited for them 
to come to us, instead of “hunting” them. In plain words, they 
represented our state of mind, soul, and art. We did our work 
gaily — it was originated in a moment of ease in which one 
knows nothing of time. 

The early signs of some essential ideas lay many years 
further back and are the subject of that not so lyrical digres- 
sion that touches upon the differences between the physical 
and spiritual reproductive powers. Sixteen years before the 
photograph, the image of Madonna and Child already 
appeared in Valeriy’s series of the erector set sculptures. That 
strictly conceptual work does not claim to have the traditional 
aesthetic representation of motherhood, depicting only a 
symbolic trace of the matrix of creation in her progression 
into the world. In that shorthand visual formula, the form and 
the function of the mother archetype are abbreviated into an 
austere geometrical composition, meaning that the relation- 
ship of the forces in the realm of the divine necessities are not 
in need of the physical flesh while assuming it only in the 
phenomenal world of senses. Motherhood, depicted with 
such technical asceticism, implies not only the difficulties of 
birth into the matter but also a hardship of birth out of it, birth 
into the spirit. Tracing causes and effects, the world is full of 
allegories and symbols of another order of existence. People 
tend to personify them in their minds, associating them with 
actual events and real things, which have their own existence, 
just like Christmas accessories, or any other palpable para- 
phernalia hinting on the lofty ideas veiled from the public 
eye. 

Now, let us look at the other side of the matter not 
through rebellious and scrupulous intellectualism but with 
irresponsible innocence of mind in which a majority of 
people live, sporadically staring into their own murky souls. 
They do it with sorrow or joy, tolerance or indulgence, and all 
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with mere traces of clarity or understanding. The ordinary 
human reason has difficulty in understanding and therefore 
accepting the psychological necessity of arduous spiritual 
work, working “for nothing” with aspiration, steady and un- 





Valeriy Gerlovin, Madonna and Child, 
1976, steel erector set, plastic, 8 3/4 x 
4 1/4x 3 1/2", collection of The State 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow 


changing. The same thing won’t do for everybody. Therefore, 
before the elevated state of consciousness is reached, people 
live in asort of permanent prenatal state, as an embryo in the 
womb of natura naturata. 

According to the timetable of events, in the middle of 
the eighties, the embryonic state of consciousness was 
already a point of attention in Rimma’s wooden sculpture 


appropriately titled Pregnant. It depicts the life of a person 
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not yet “born” out of a social matrix. Such a life is spent 
within the circle of the unconscious in sort of prenatal condi- 
tion, shown here in four stages. The pregnant belly rotates 
like a flat globe in its cycling fecundation, first showing a 
spermatozoon, then a fetus, a baby, and finally, an adult. 
Similar to the embryo in the womb of Mother Nature, one 1s 
veiled with social placenta living in conformity, which fills 
the stomach and empties the head. In the ancient Indian 
Vedanta thought, the man in his natural garb is not even born; 
his spiritual birth is possible only in a process of balancing 
nature’s contradictions when one is liberated out of the 
physical and sensory illusions of the all-enveloping maya. In 
the European medieval mysticism, the prenatal state was 
depicted as the life of children born of an imprisoned mother: 
never having seen the light of day themselves, they only 
heard about it from their mother who still remembered it. It 
remains to add only that the kinetic scenario of this work is 
developed within the pregnant womb of a _ seemingly 
one-eyed mother. But this is not so. Her two eyes are placed 
in a sequence: one is hidden behind the other under the 
opening panel, testifying that nature sees with its concealed 
eye more than we think it does. 


Rimma Gerlovina, Twins, 1995 
wood, canvas, foam, acrylic, 
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This is one way of looking at the mystery, but there are 
many other accounts; yet across the gulf of time and space, 
they still are one, yielding much of the similar kind. For 
example, in the Ancient Egyptian lore, Isis is depicted with a 
head made of straw as a sign of her unconscious mind. 
Because of her treachery to her own son solar god Horus in 
favor of her malevolent brother Set, she had to confront her 
mythological fate. With shuttered filial feelings, Horus 
decapitated Isis meaning by this the loss of his reliance on the 
blind principles of the motherly nature. As expected, at least 
in many myths, the sorrow was not without happiness. In 
remedy, the God of wisdom Thoth replaced her lost mind 
with its straw facsimile. Meantime, Horus who lost his eye 
because of this treachery acquired eternal vision. The well- 
known symbol of his new vision—the single eye of wisdom 
—is carved and painted practically on all cultural artifacts of 
the land of pyramids. 


R. G., Pregnant: The work is shown 
in four positions in consecutive 
order, depicting full cycle of life as a 
permanent embryo in a womb of 


Mother Nature; 1986, wood, acrylic, 
30 lz x 3" 
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The discussed object “heavy with child” conceptualizes 
only one rudimentary form of existence within the wheel of 
the world; fortunately, there are other possibilities; there are 
help and expectations of all kinds. That brings the track from 
the chthonic realm of mothers back to the zone of safety, the 
sanguine hope for the best, and the benevolent image of the 
Madonna. She represents not only spiritual motherhood but 
also compassion as Misericordia, the channel of grace and 
mercy, of which was clearly stated in the traditional ecclesi- 
astic pronouncement “all graces come by the hands of Mary.” 
She puts not knowledge but love ahead of everything. In the 
world of mutual struggle and mutual help, all is opened with 
the key of divine grace, preliminary glimpses of which 
precede the possibility of living in it. Grace takes many 
forms; the most vivid of them is the image of the Virgin of 
Mercy. According to the traditional sources, she lives in a 
state of grace; her sense of ease without alloy helps her to do 
the right things, following the heart rather than the head. Nothing 
seems simpler. Yet, it is impossible without seeing all life 
mercifully from inside. 

As for the aesthetic side, our Misericordia unintention- 
ally discloses some symptoms of nostalgia for the Renais- 
sance, as, perhaps, other images in Hairoglyphs, the series in 
which we tried visually to harmonize the disparate strands of 
human nature. “Tress”-passing the meadow of the imagina- 
tion of the old masters, we weaved the picture of our Miseri- 
cordia and the field of her protective projection from her own 
braids. Her willowy image is rather pictorial yet liberated 
from naturalism that tends to misguide the principles she rep- 
resents. So we thought while spinning that allegory. Plated 
together the many threads of life spread the message of hope 
to the sentient beings, making the experience of unity the 
central point. We knew not what to think, nor how to account 
for it; the simplicity of the linear drawing seemed to have an 
appropriate intellectual laxness in conveying rather compli- 
cated idea of impartial oneness immanent in all the multi- 
plicities. The inner world of Misericordia is a continuation of 
the world without, breaching the mutual understanding and 
benevolence into one summum bonum. All is wrapped in 
motherly substance with patience and with suffering, that 
what “‘com-passion” literally means. 

On the historic side, the portrayals of the Madonna of 
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Mercy were especially appealing to the needy for help, whose 
life was full of calamities and constraints. Suffering is a 
worldwide experience, so are the forces appeasing it. Marked 
by poise the traditional images of Misericordia suggest both 
objective protection of nature and subjective power of one’s 
own psyche, which in the final analyses come from the same 
source. Aside from different artistic interpretation of that im- 
age, its message can be addressed practically to everything, not 
only to psychological and social levels but also to the body 
and lower reason. Life is based on mutual dependence when 
each grows by each and lives by all. Help coming gracefully 
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is received for the sake of the all; even those who lost any 
hope might be profited too at the end. We shall try to render 
that idea in language more explicit, separating the esoteric 
from the exoteric layer. Excessive suffering brings people to 
passive remorse and an apathetic state when one just exists 
and not lives. Sorrows can becloud the mind and its abilities, 
drugging the ego into the gloom of self-absorption with new 
wounds and new errors. In such moments, hope points like a 
compass needle to mercy, helping to find a new energy within 
yourself and the dawning of active endurance of those stress- 
ful conditions that are impossible to change if one is not in a 
position to put the end to the whole wearisome nonsense. In 
short, bad events have a stronger impact on us than good, and 
there are moments when each of us needs help. That was the 
easy part of the explanation. 

The understanding of the inner unity of one’s own life 
and life in general subdues the personal ego to the assistance 
of others — that what we also tried to convey weaving the 
crowds of people out of the extended braids. The hair streams 
from the head in weird and wonderful abundance as if they 
are thoughts. That, perhaps, unexpected simile is not fully 
misleading. If compassion is rested on sensible intuition and 
proved through the calmest and dispassionate presenta- 
tion, the share of the sense organs and brain functions is 
assured. And what is mercy? In its “undiluted” eminence, it is 
much more than generosity: one not only serves others but 
also is grateful for the opportunity to serve. As life always 
express itself in antithesis, we have to point out that genuine 
compassion goes hand in hand with the principle of discrimi- 
nation, characteristic of a wise man. His forbearance cannot 
fall into degeneration of higher principles, adaptation to 
popular opinions, or blind service to an unworthy end. Such 
individual is capable of responding to both challenges at 
hand: to be tolerant to external imperfections, even while 
striving towards perfection himself. Moreover, the inner 
progress seems to be in proportion to the diminishing of 
egotism, sacrificed on the altar of the human collectivity. 

The sympathy and charity of each individual come 
from abnegation of concentrated self-love when the intelli- 
gence of the mind isin union with moving exaltation of the 
heart. The compassionate souls emanate energy. In the 
“prenatal” condition, depicted in the “pregnant” sculpture, 
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the ego is in the state of absorption needed for nurturing its 
own weak embryonic personality. Between the charities of 
these two is a wide gulf because the latter 1s sprouting out of 
egotism, while the roots of the former are in altruism. Such a 
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disposition is like an eternal fountain, which is simultane- 
ously filling up again while giving away its lively substance, 
so it is never dry. That connecting valve of synchronal giving 
and receiving is asleep in a natural man, who is functioning 
in life primarily like a social animal, whose actions are 
wrapped all around his instinctual ego. His giving is mainly 
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based on repayment, which is well illustrated with the Roman 
laconism “do ut des” meaning “I give, so that you should 
give.” Charity of the wealthy often is just a display of their 
power and virtue, but not the virtue itself that does not need 
any show and approval in the eyes of others. Moreover, in the 
world of money, faceless technology, and suspicions, true 
generosity is often taken for a weakness of character. Once 
pursuits of knowledge begin to get values, it becomes clear 
that kindness is not weakness, unless it has a selfish aim and 
is too tense with effort. Otherwise, it gives lightness and 
courage to the heart, delight, warmth, and peace — no condition, 
no bargaining, but the joy of giving, which 1s a boon. There, 
true compassion is just a genuine habit, inartificial, spontane- 
ous, unintentional and without a shade of sentimentality. 

Apple Tree is another Gnostic version of the enduring 
theme of Our Lady, Seat of Wisdom. Holding an apple of 
knowledge with an “engraved” magic square on it, the figure 
is sitting atop the triune tree of life that grows out of her 
braids. The Sapientia was known as a force destined to 
subdue the whispering serpentine mind. Therefore, it was 
promised to Eve that the feet of the virgin would bruise the 
head of the serpent (Gen.i11, 15). With all its aesthetic criteria, 
art is not able to “master” the text, but it can explore and 
extend both religious and legendary meaning in a remarkable 
way. Visual imagination with its peculiar hermeneutics 
weaves diverse patterns of interpretations making myth 
within a myth, which conceptual art tends to approach from 
the angle of knowledge. So long as all is kept within the 
bounds of the coherence, the perception might be guided to a 
new step along the continuum of what might be called a 
seamless flow of knowledge. Of what kind 1s it? 

It is said that the virtue of the soul is knowledge. As 
matters stand, knowledge and erudition are not the same, 
while wisdom and love are interlaced. The simplicity of 
wisdom gives the true strength to bear the aggression of the 
erudition of the ignorant. For the artists who got used to 
express their thoughts through uncommon visual messages, it 
would be natural to draw on the equally uncommon defini- 
tion of what is fullness of knowledge, found in the most anti- 
thetical and whimsical apocrypha The Thunder, Perfect 
Mind. It is a discourse delivered by an androgynous (if we 
might say so) female in the first person. 
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“T am the hearing which 1s attainable to everyone 
And the speech, which cannot be grasped. 


Do not hate my obedience 
And do not love my self-control. 


I am the one whom they call life. 
And you have called death. 


I am unlearned, 
And they learn from me. 


I am the one below, 
And they come up to me...’ 


Apple Tree © 1995 
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The odd poetic voice articulates a message of ulterior 
meaning, barely comprehensible yet quite impressive with its 
virtuosity of the paradox, uniting the highest and the lowest. 
It follows two opposite directions simultaneously: up on the 
tree of life and down along the trajectory of the falling apple 
of knowledge, in consequence of which the law of the gravity 
was unreservedly established in our brains. Not limited to the 
sphere of practice, knowledge that goes deeper than intellect 
unwraps itself through the stages of mastering of instincts. In 
the world that seems to be ill-arranged for that aim, the mind 
is aservant of the desires. For many rational men of today, 
Socrates’ mind would be less evolved than the brains of those 
who have developed certain technical capabilities to a higher 


degree. Invisible to the common multitude, wisdom is incom- 
prehensibly simple — one acts as a great person, while prom- 
ising nothing great. Here comes one more paradox: as knowl- 
edge matures it 1s gradually left behind. 


Feather © 2004 
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2: EVE 


Perfect balance is rarely achieved between thoughts and 
feelings, between the magic square and the apple, between up 
and down. When the apple of knowledge falls on our 
“na-Eve” heads, it pulls us down until that knowledge of 
good and evil slowly grows into sapientia (one can ruminate 
on why the word “wisdom” has a feminine gender in Latin, 
German, French, and Russian). With her snaky hair, the 
subject of Eve — designated “the Mother of All the Living” in 
the Book of Genesis — is like a tree of life with many codes 
and clues, wider in their meaning than the words limited to 
the thinking process. The Apple from that tree has to be eaten, 
not only seen and thought about. There are no exact direc- 
tions how to accomplish it, moreover, to formulate 1s to limit. 


naEve (HX) sapiens 


So we estimated in our poetic formula, leaving homo to 
float within the loop of its own double “o’s” as in the infinity 
sign. Its perpetual twist also suggests infinite possibilities for 
a sapient being, regardless of his various weaknesses and 
faults that insured his troubles. Perhaps they are inevitable in 
view of the evidence that man is guilty because he is naive, or 
rather “naEve,” out of his curiosity. In possession of a treasure 
still unknown to him, he is clouded by the naivete that 
hinders his safe departure from all his unwelcome habits. 
Here is the man, ecce homo, whose desires in his essence are 
not much nobler than the instincts ruling the irresponsible 


animal world. Naturally, corresponding consequences are to be 
expected. 


Fate talks to our psyche by means of happenings, which 
language we have to learn involuntarily in order not to sink in 
the ambivalent circumstances of life. Each hero of his or her 
own drama experiences the outward blows of the providence, 
meanwhile Eden is just as good whether our destiny keeps us 
in or out of it. The first example of working of that life mech- 
anism of displacement can be traced in the story of the first 
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couple expelled from Eden because of their fall, or rather by 
reason of the course of the world. In Genesis, all these conse- 
quences are related to the apple, the fruit of temptation, and a 
gravitational divisive consciousness fixed in duality (life and 


Dionysia © 1997-2008, 
photo, metal 
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death, good and evil, pleasure and pain, and so on.) As soon 
as we have Adam, cherchez la femme, and the path to this 
apple is ensured. That is how “the cutlet-sized consort,” 
according to James Joyce’s measurements, was brought forth 


Eve © 1993, photo, alumi- 
num, pencil, 79’ x 39” 
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from Adam’s side. Supposedly, this downfall is for the sake 
of knowledge. But man must first know that he 1s ignorant 
before the thought of necessity of searching for the knowl- 
edge would even dawn on his mind. 

Our apple from that tree fell on us in Russia, in the East, 
and was eaten in the West. Not without providential 
guidance, our East and West constantly met through our art, 
to which the image Eve was particularly an eyewitness. In the 
biography of that work, there’s the familiar pattern of the so- 
called myth of eternal return — the return to our motherland, 
but in a reversed way. To explain it clearly, we must limit the 
metaphoric language to the accurate sphere of facts. For the 
rather lengthy period from 1997 to 2001, Eve was part of the 
exhibition Faces of America by Contemporary American 
Artists held in the American Embassy in Moscow. (We could 
be counted among these faces due to our U.S. citizenship 
received in 1985.) Because of that exhibition, we were 
invited to the banquets held by the Art in Embassy Program 
in the White House and at the State Department in 2004. And 
all that, according to the authoritative canonical source, was 
in consequence of our Eve’s fall. 

Need we describe how far any law-and-order institution 
is from our sensibilities and ethical values? Naturally, we 
hesitated to accept the invitation, but after our friend pru- 
dently admonished us: “Don’t mix politics with the White 
House; go and see it; the excursion 1s worth it,” we decided to 
follow her advice. For it is a trick of the mind that causes us 
to take empirically what begins in the spirit of art. There 1s no 
sense in striking the sour note concerning politics with its 
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Pomona © 1993 


non-mitigating factors, discussing of which would be as prof- 
itable as longing for intelligence from the newsstand. Any 
comments on this will be like making entries in a complaint 
book, and for a purpose that is infinitely far from the one we 
have in mind. Since that social event is only an offshoot of 
the main course, it needs not to detain us longer. (For the 
curious minds, we put the more detailed account of it together 
with the related references in the footnotes.’) 

Returning to the province of fine art, we'll try to collect 
the broken threads of the story of Eve and her apple. The Tree 
of Life, which the serpent leisurely spirals around, is ever 
green and ever attractive to all descendants of Eve. Their 
bond to her cannot be broken, but it may be unfastened. 


tree 
e 


serpent 


It will do no harm to the orthodox picture of Eden if we 
propose that the inspiring symbols of Christian Madonna and 
lovely Greek Aphrodite have their “hairy” counterpart in 
Biblical Eve. This is in spite of the fact that she became the 
brand for a basic downfallen force in matter and the shadowy 
feminine principle waiting for redemption. Happening in that 
dateless childhood of humanity, the infamous fall seems to be 
not an unhappy incident, but rather a justifiable collision of 
opposing forces silently present behind Eve’s image. Visually 
responding to that challenge, we depicted her standing 
upright — the full figure without an actual figure. The garment 
of the scattered braids covers the body that remains ephem- 
eral in that otherwise indecent dress granted by Mother 
Nature. Wriggling like a multitude of snakes, the braids recall 
the hair of Medusa, of whose features Eve has acquired 
something sad and disturbing. In addition to the problematic 
apple — turned to be a “contraband” article in Eden — the wise 
serpent made some other reptilian suggestions to her, appar- 
ently taking pleasure in practicing its rattlesnake eye on her 
defenseless innocence. According to the allegory of the temp- 
tation, it was achieved with the help of an unbridled serpen- 
tine instinct, evoking curiosity in the first couple — a curiosity 
in extra celestial affairs and desires for physical experience. 
So they sunk down with all their passions onto the plane 
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ruled by animal instincts, the plane on which their souls pro- 
jected themselves into the biological sphere, or, to make the 
story vaguely consistent with natural science, the biosphere 
requiring molecular bodies for existence in it. 

Considering the authoritative promise, “the very hairs on 
our heads are all numbered,” we used this organic fiber as a 
constructive material; hence the figure of Eve, as many other 
images of that period, is braided from these live filaments in 
a manner of a linear drawing. As threads of life, they 
permeate images with secret vitality, feminine in that case, 
but of the same origin as Samson's masculine strength hidden 
in his hair. That remarkable quality can be reassured by the 
scientific hair-splitting view on the same subject informing 
us of the fact that there are myriads of lives on the very hair; 
perhaps, even worlds exist within each tiny filament. Threads 
and threads of microscopic life... Put together in wavering 
patterns for the sake of art, these threads of hair give an 
ephemeral look to the images, aesthetically connecting them 
to the magical side of nature. Both magical and overwhelm- 
ing, it makes all creatures adjust to something men omi- 
nously call “necessity.” In that light, the rumination on the 
subject of hair covering the human head and forming the coat 
of most mammals evokes certain instinctive feelings, which 
return us to the wellspring of the unconscious. 

In art, the brushstrokes of the hair not only convey some 
sense of a hidden energy but also readily serve the contradic- 
tory intentions to show both sides of that bizarre medium. To 
illustrate the point, let us compare the two Grecian “coif- 
fures.” The remarkable hair is equally a symbol of power of 
the parthenogenic goddess of wisdom Athena (parthenos 1s 
“virgin” in Greek) and her inferior antithesis Gorgon, the 
source of disturbing irritations, anger, and much more not 
worthy of enumerating. However dissimilar they are, there is 
Gorgonian “sub-atomic” plait in the constitution of lovely 
Athena, the goddess of the merciful intelligence. That is why 
she put the decapitated head of Gorgon on her shield as an 
emblem, resolving its use as a conscious weapon in a time of 
necessity, solely for protection. 

Both these antique motives are not entirely alien to the 
character of the daughters of Eve; as in the world that used to 
be, so it is now. Far from the exalted level of understanding, 
Eve unites these opposites, fusing them in a blind spot of her 
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consciousness. That genetic information is stored in her body 
rather than being present in her mind. In the Hindu set of 


expressions, these contradicting forces coil within our 
kundalini, waiting for life to provide the circumstances in 
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which to strike. Sometimes, these circumstances are molded 
by our thoughts followed by action, but in most cases quite 
the reverse is true: they are prepared by our actions and only 
then followed by our thoughts. At any rate, the sagacity of 
understanding is usually a result of long observation and 
endless winding through experience. And why does all of this 
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relate to our lady in question? 

Eve is a matrix of many future possibilities, including her 
developing into a goddess or, to put it rationally, into the 
image and expression of an enlightened creative power. So is 
Adam. For a time being, they are left in a humble position of 
halfway, toiling for their bread, and functioning on the level 
of prime necessity, almost like in the animal kingdom. The 
possibilities exist, the argument seems to be granted, but 
‘“wo- and man” live as they are, continuing in their attempt to 
slip in between the either and the or, periodically rising up 
and avalanching down. The oscillation is merely tentative 
because the very thing that stimulates the first provokes the 


Handy Head © 1996 
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second. Considering the whole stock-in-trade of inferior 
thoughts in the human head, what is wisdom for one person 
might be nonsense for another. Therefore, Eve might easily 
fall down on a slippery surface of life, regressing into 
vigorous ignorance as one of the miscreations of nature exempli- 
fied by malicious Gorgon or some other “lady-in-waiting” in 
the Greek Tartarus. As to Adam’s character, it has an unlucky 
propensity towards growing into Typhon, a deadly humanoid 
beast who in addition to his many snaky heads has many 
wings, and is thus capable to mentalize evil into theories. 
History has preserved many samples of this kind of 
“winged” thoughts. However, such mythological degrees of 
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degradation are quite rare and applicable only to those whose 
shabby nature is most wretchedly mean. 

The dark vistas are all there before us — that’s why itis 
always safer to stick as close as possible to the standards of 
human decency and to spur our mind on, driving it towards 
the attainment of the most remote spiritual results. Following 
expulsion from paradise, Adam and Eve had to pass through 
vexations of gross material living, which inter alia refers to 
the labor that must be done before illumination will be 
granted. For that, as for much else, self-control 1s necessary if 
one is to become the strongest in spirit and the richest in gilts. 
Until then, the most difficult metamorphic process has to be 
endured. For the anima is caught within the body, imbibed 
with the latent vital force, oppressed, and weakened by blind 
instinct and desires. By coming to share the body’s state and 
to think the body’s thoughts, the consciousness becomes con- 
taminated with matter. The first couple must endure through 
many generations before they reach the higher point of 
genesis —the genesis without generation. This notion prob- 
ably can enlighten some and confuse the others. We shall 
leave it at that, since this concept has to be comprehended not 
through verbal explanations. 

Adam and Eve as human beings in their natura naturata 
exemplify not only the souls “dressed” in matter but also the 
imprinted circuits of men’s cerebral activity. The material 
aspect of their existence with all its consequential necessities 
entails the adjoining low qualities of their selfish and exploi- 
tive minds. Being fragmented from the paradise oneness, 
they are capable only of glimpses of sporadic awareness, 
dwelling mainly in the obscure condition that naturally pre- 
supposes many difficulties with periodic dehumanizing 
episodes of titanic and bestial abasements. According to the 
Orphic tenet, humans are made from the remnants of Titans, 
from their untamable elements of earth, which have to be 
purged and concurred by the hero-self, which simply means 
that the individual consciousness has to rise out of its base 
constituent that holds him within infiltrating social and bio- 
logical structure. 

Thus, the first couple became a walking encyclopedia of 
weaknesses, reassuring possibilities for the entire human race 
by laying all the familiar sticks and stones that make our 
world. Our performance Costumes (1977) was a basic rever- 
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Costumes, May 1,1977, Moscow, photos by Victor Novatsky, 
collections: the State Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow; the Museum 
Moderner Kunst Stiftung Ludwig, Vienna, Austria 
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beration of that theme. We painted the full-size bodies of 
Adam and Eve in their pristine condition on our linen robes 
and spent a lovely day picnicking with our friends in a green 
meadow on the outskirts of Moscow. In a way, it was both a 
precognition of our future and retrogression to the times of 
yore. The robes with the drawings of the naked bodies were 
our haircloth. Perhaps the renowned bible characters got into 
a similar cloth as into linen sacks after leaving the paradise. 

Upon tasting the forbidden apple, anima and animus are 
fixed within their physical bodies, which entail all of the 
consequences — the necessity of preserving and feeding their 
bodies functioning as a supportive vehicle to the soul. Even 
worse, they seem to be preordained to sin before sinning. 
Whether we like it or not, humanity lives precisely in their 
skin. It implies the temporal amalgamation of matter and 
consciousness that must share its life and thoughts with its 
body. Apparently, that is the reason why some people seem to 
think not with their heads but rather with other parts of their 


Costumes, 1977, Moscow, 
photo Victor Novatsky 
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bodies. To transcend it, one must exceed not only the instinc- 
tive impulses of the external world but also all forms of mas- 
querading of one's soul. Allegorically speaking, the body 
covers the soul as a costume covers the body; therefore, the 
idea of “transcendence” of such body-costumes cannot be 
alien to the human consciousness. In that connection, all our 
“naked” artworks refer not to the eros, but to the desire of its 
sublimation — from purifying the flesh to purifying out of 
flesh. Here comes the inversion: the costume covers the 
naked body, the drawing of which is made on that very 
costume. 

Where is the line between a persona and the self, between 
a costume and what is behind it, between outer and inner? 
Allegorically we put the nakedness of a costume on the 
nudity of a body. If the body is the corporeal image of the 
soul, clothed in flesh, the costume of the body is the further 
projection, 1.e., the image of the image. So we reversed the 
projection putting the naked body on the costume in order to 
bring to the surface this interlink. To put it differently, the time 
came to search for the inner values and get rid of the outer 
garments of Adam and Eve that have many animalistic 
thorns. This performance gave not onlya_ psychosomatic 
picture, but seemed already to predict our departure to the 
many-tongued land of good and bad opportunities. At this, it 
would be timely to recall some actual events, which formed 
the creative atmosphere in Moscow in that period in general 
and left their marks upon our biography and artwork as well. 

The beginning of our artistic thread traces back to Soviet 
Russia during those hopeful years of the seventies when, in 
Moscow art circles, we were called “conceptualists.” As a 
part of the non-conformist movement in art, conceptual 
samizdat (literally “self-publishing’) was surviving  under- 
ground, being equally self-motivated, self-sufficient, and 
out-of-the-way from public life. Supported by the unknown 
to the West unity of cultural intelligentsia, it was brewing out 
in the isolated, virtually hermetic, vessel of Soviet Russia, 
whose constitution permitted almost everything de jure and 
forbidden that very everything de facto. Employing language 
and different, rather unusual methods, conceptualism was 
especially vulnerable to the official censorship; therefore it 
was an attractive forbidden fruit that ripened illegally on the 
tree of life in the Soviet paradise. As artists, we partook of that 
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fruit, not fully aware that one day we would have to leave the 
collective garden of our youth. 

In this period, the official exhibition of our artwork 
would have been impossible. Instead, we and other fellow- 
artists thrived on the unofficial, usually group, exhibitions in 
our apartments. For the moment, it was a sort of underground 
institution, which was constantly in conflict with the authori- 
ties. For some time, we had a jour fix, a one-day-a-week open 
apartment for friends, who used to bring their friends and so 
on, thus keeping the chain unbroken. That was how self-pres- 
ervation of the collective singularity common to the unoffi- 
cial multiplex of Russian culture was built. In our own place, 
we held many readings of different poets, musical perfor- 
mances, and other noisy events like reading Rimma’s score- 


Rimma with her works at the unoffi- 
cial group exhibition, Moscow, 1976 
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poems by five performers in a manner of madrigals. All this 
activity not only greatly disturbed our neighbors but also 
periodically attracted an attention of the police. Here, as a 
result of many gatherings with our friends, many subversive 


The photographs from the unofficial group 
exhibition, Moscow, 1976. Above: Valeriy's 
works, below: spectators at the exhibition 
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Artists after the unofficial group exhibition 
Moscow, 1976, from left to right: Alexander 
Yulikov, Sergei Shablavin, Rimma Gerlovina, 


Valeriy Gerlovin, Igor Shelkovsky, 


Ivan 


Chuikov, Leonid Sokov; photo I. Makarevich 


ideas were born: for example, a preparation of the first 
magazine on contemporary Russian art A-Ya that was later 
published in Paris. 

When European art historians began to “infiltrate” into 
Moscow art circles, we helped to collect them the materials 
for the first article on Moscow conceptualism for Flash Art 
magazine that created a link to the Eastern European Biennial 
in Venice in 1977. When we were living in Moscow, our con- 
ceptual works were frequently smuggled abroad, usually 
passing for toys, while the documentation of the perfor- 
mances for snapshots, which were then blown up into mural 
prints for exhibitions. During that Biennial, the international 
press picked up our performance Zoo (in which we seated 
naked in a cage labeled “Homo Sapiens, group of mammals, 
male and female’) as a symbol of the Russian culture caged 
by the Soviet regime. As one can expect, this focal event 
created for us many problems with the authorities, therefore, 
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after Rimma’s cubes were shown again on the next interna- 
tional Biennial in 1978, the time came to pack up our belong- 
ings. As a final touch, our seeing-off party was merry and 
wild as Finnegan Wake. 

The echo of that maverick period was resounded in the 
exhibition Russian Samizdat Art that we put together in 1982 
at the Franklin Furnace Gallery, one of the now-legendary 
alternative spaces in New York. Designing the installation, 
we wanted to express the intellectual wit, absurdity, and wil- 
derness of the underground art movement while at the same 
time connecting it to our heritage of the Russian avant-garde 
and the group of absurdist writers known as the Oberiuts. 
Thus, the works of forty Russian artists were displayed, fol- 
lowing the communal style of the apartment exhibitions held 
in Moscow and other cities in the Soviet Union in those 
times. 


Russian Samizdat Art, travelling 
exhibit, Franklin Furnace Gallery, 
New York, 1982 
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The floor was covered with Soviet posters that looked 
like paper rugs, and some books were suspended on ropes 
from a big red ladder. During our opening performance (for 
which the composer Charles Morrow wrote a_ sonorous 
overture), we climbed the ladder and _ tossed leaflets, 
booklets, and sunflower seeds, all of which remained on the 
floor as part of the installation. Attached to the middle pole of 
the gallery, Rimma’s Interchangeable Man, a red figure with 
outstretched arms, unified the whole composition of that 
“underground Golgotha’” in a constructivist manner. The 
slogan handwritten on strips of Soviet newspapers — “The 
First Russian Vagabond Reading Room in the USA” —turn- 
ed out to be prophetic: the exhibition ended up traveling 
to nine other venues in the United States and Canada, culmi- 
nating in the 1984 Summer Olympic Games in Los Angeles. 
Soviet Russia happened to ignore those games, conveniently 
leaving an empty spot for extra attention to our controversial 
team of conceptual samizdat artists. After the stream of 
positive reviews, we received a proposal to write a book on 
that subject that came out in 1986. 

As to the unfinished topic on our performance Zoo, natu- 
rally, the political and cultural interpretation of this perfor- 
mance presented only half of the truth; our meaning was 
more ambiguous. Within the tradition of non-conformism in 
general, not only in that in politically oppressed countries, the 
work hinted at the emergence and preservation of freedom 
within the world of necessity. It is incumbent on the artists to 
use their freedom to test the limits of their own marginality. 
The cage imprisons, but used wisely, it might protect, in the 
manner of a cocoon during the metamorphosis of a caterpillar 
into a butterfly. Metaphorically, our cage protected us not 
only in our motherland of vapid propaganda but also in our 
“stepmotherland” with all its unbridled commercialism and 
many other drawbacks. Switching from _ proletarian to 
monetary hegemony could not solve the problems of human 
nature, which is far more complicated than any society wants 
it to be and more intricate than any bold novelist attempts to 
produce from the coinage of his/her imagination. 

No doubts, the experience of being framed in a zoo com- 
partment arouses the sensation of social and emotional isola- 
tion. In its intensive degree, it furthers introversion to the 
point of a contact with the deepest level of the unconscious or the 
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anima/animus structure. Itis one of the uneasy points of depar- 


ture from the life of a regular social being. We expressed it 
visually in the symbolic contamination of the human psyche with 
bestial elements that need to be controlled (caged) if not eliminat- 


Zoo —Homo Sapiens, Feb. 17, 1977, Moscow, photo V. Novatsky, 
collections: the State Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow; the Museum 
Moderner Kunst Stiftung Ludwig, Vienna, Austria. 
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ed altogether. But before such control can be truly productive 
and irreversible, that contamination is experienced at its 
higher, so to speak, Dionysian level. It becomes opened and 
increased until reaching the acme of catharsis after which it 
gradually disappears, revealing possibilities for the progres- 
sive stages of consciousness. The rehearsals of such regres- 
sive twists can be traced in the biographies of many people. 
As to creative individuals of whatever field, their lives are 
usually full of deviations from social norms, exhibiting many 
elements of the wilderness of nature itself, if not in deeds, at 
least in the artistic imagination. 

The first couple can serve as an example of both involu- 
tion and evolution wherein the lower gives birth to the higher 
in a slow overcoming of the libido instinct. Equally, the fall 
into obscurity and calamity and the consequent rising from 
them have been preordained. Can that knowledge have a 


Winter-Summer, 1976 -77, 
photos Victor Novatsky 
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soothing effect on men? If so, why are we constantly busying 
ourselves over that which has been seized and sealed upon us 
since the first fall? In terms of the frequency of these mishap- 
penings, the psalm “The just man falls seven times a day” 
(Proverbs 24:16) is also not very encouraging, considering 
how many days are in a year and how many years are in one’s 
life. That staggering arithmetic progression can be summa- 
rized in a single thought— the reasoning animal in homo 
sapiens has to be sacrificed. For when it comes to trying, one 
may confront the theory of sin, endorsed by the Vatican 
clergy, and deduce, as a matter of simple logic, that the privi- 
lege of its amplification must belong to those who commit it. 
Stripping off the ambiguous terminology, let us interpret the 
idea of the sacrifice of the reasoning animal in aman in ver- 
nacular language with its simple yet fanciful observation of 
the matters close to human wits. “If you are a man, do not 


An Apple, 1977, photos 
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behave like the little fox which, walking here and there 
behind this tuft and that tuft of grass, believes that the only 
reason for its existence is to swallow as many eggs and 
crunch on as many chickens as is possible, and to teach its 
young to do the same.” 

The progressive stages might look like a regress from 
seemingly elevated positions, similarly to a movement of a 
spiral, which is not linear but full of waving curves. We have 
to trust that all these vicissitudes generally lead our caravan 
of thoughts in a right direction. Such is the language of 
nature, parabolic as the coils of a serpent, never straight and 
perceptible. In that light, the famous theological proposition 
“demon est Deus invertus” needs no translation, disquieting 
as it might be. Even at a morphological level, one can find an 
illustration of the polarity operating in the opposite direction. 
The reverse spelling of the traditional name Eva is “ave,” as 
if Eva calls for redemption through “ave,” which is, as we 
know, an immanent part of the aspiring salutation “Ave 
Maria.” In further linguistic analyses, changing Eve into ewe 
might intuitively suggest the thorny manner of that sublime 
attainment. The riddle posed by the alphabetical inversion 
reflects both the natural state of things and its unnatural 
climax — an ewe might be seen as a counterpart of a sacred 
lamb, whose sacrifice is traditionally associated with the 
passions of Christ. According to Kabbalistic lore, the first 
Adam is sacrificed for the sake of a regenerated, perfected 
Adam-Kadmon, thus he was fastened to The Tree of Life, or, 
in other words, “stretched” end-to-end on the Sepher 
Sephirot. Unable to present that idea in all its ramifications, 
we would like to close our investigation of it by quoting the 
renowned Biblical parable: “It is sown a natural body, it is 
raised a spiritual body...the first man Adam was made a 
living soul; the last Adam was made a quickening spirit...the 
first man is of the earth; the second man is...heavenly; and 
shall be raised incorruptible and this mortal must put on 
immortality.” (I Corinthians, 15: 45-7) 

In their closing phase of activity, animus and anima, per- 
sonified by the mythological figures of Adam and Eve, 
appear in their passive forms of a lamb and an ewe ready to 
be sacrificed. Whether one is conscious of it or not, the sacri- 
ficial meal tends to bear “the seal” of likeness to bread and 
wine symbolizing flesh and blood at the Last Supper. In 1977, 
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we depicted a somewhat similar idea in the still perfor- 
mance, The Eggs,in which the egg-shelled psyche, alchemi- 
cally divided into “M” and “F,” is disassembled into its compo- 
nents through self-mortification and self-sacrifice and reas- 


Above: The Big Dipper, below: 2 x 2 =4, 
1977, 15 x 22", collection of the Centre 
Pompidou, Paris 
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The Eggs, 1977, three stages: the embryos are within 
the eggs (ab ovo); frying the eggs; and eating them 
as a Self-sacrificial meal. Photos Victor Novatsky 
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sembled into a new configuration incorporating redemptive 
elements. Touching upon the mystery of something dead that 
comes to life, the process was developing through the three 
stages of the atoning experience. The first one shows the 
montage: the bodies are in the embryonic position inside the 
eggs, ab ovo (from the beginning, literally, from the egg, 
Lat.). The second stage pictures the process of them being 
fried. And in the last one, we are eating these eggs as the self- 
sacrificial meal. The Supper at Last. 

On close examination, the motives of our early perfor- 
mances concealed in the mythological terms what we were to 
experience later in our life. In that way, we made a blueprint 
for our future colorful “photomorgana,” the fully developed 
visual saga containing a great deal of psychic information. In 
our time and space-oriented lives, we often find out what’s 
what while surveying events in a linear way that seems to be 
appropriate for decoding our early “black and white’ perfor- 
mances. If the opening act—the performance with the naked 
Costumes — was the paradisiacal beginning, the sequential Zoo 
depicted the restrictive biological condition of him/her falling 
into a cage of a flesh. Finally, the story led to The Eggs. 
The egg is an Easter symbol of the simultaneous end and 
beginning, which is the meeting point of the last omega with 
the first alpha of the next round of a spiral. Although no- 
one knows what comes first -— the egg or the hen — this perfor- 
mance was enacted in a ritornello manner, seemingly return- 
ing to the initial state, but on the higher octave. It was like an 
ouroboros snake, eating his/her own tail, and thus recreating 
itself through its own renovated substance. 
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Mirror Game, series of performances 

1976-1977, Moscow, set of 31 plates, 

each 13 1/2 x 24x 1/4”, photographs, 

newspapers, foamcore, 1981;15 plates 
in collection of the Centre Pompidou 
Paris. The album Mirror Game, 1977, 
in collection of the State Tretyakov 
Gallery, Moscow. 


3: FROM BRAIN TO MIND 


After cogitation upon what has been and might be, let us 
return to the braided series Hairogliphs and its major theme 
of the eternal feminine. Several salutary aspects of the soul 
were expressed behind the different images of Madonna, 
such as: suffering in Stabat Mater, passing away in Dormi- 
tion, or not perishing in The Assumption. The same reality 
might be regarded from a different perspective, as in the two 
works Madonna with Child and Skull Meditation connecting 
two sides of the same course, of which their similar composi- 
tions are indicative. Following that rather familiar course of 
nature — whatever makes man happy may later turn into the 
source of his misery — the two works are juxtaposed visually 
and symbolically. The sensual opening of the virginal soul 
and the sensual purgation of the striving one contrast as white 
and black; as a life-giving principle versus an ascetic mortifi- 
cation. 

Two Maries — the Virgin Mary and Mary Magdalene — 
are archetypal companions of Christ, both representing one 
energy stream of the principle of female love. At a certain 
point, that stream splits drastically, wavering from natural 
splendor to mourning and repenting. We depicted Mary Mag- 
dalene with the same scattering hair as Virgin Mary; the 
crucial difference is that her hair is growing not into the 
infant but into the skull, reminding us that death is the 
constant companion of birth. In the most objective terms, life 
is a process that 1s processing itself towards its own limitation 
in death. Both women, each in her own way — as a mother and 
as a companion — epitomize the effulgence of the beginning 
and the dismay of the sacrificial end. They replicate the alpha 
and the omega formula of the Savior, who, as an infant, is 
shown sitting on the lap of Magna Mater, who already knows 
the poignant destiny of her son. 

The gap of time between the creation of these two pho- 
tographs is about three years, and one can imagine how many 
things came to pass in the interim. In response to a profound 
inner need, we moved from noisy Manhattan to the silent 
country, with all the eventualities to be reckoned with in 
choosing remoteness, seclusion, and solitude soon to be 
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refracted in our art. These two photographs are like an inhale 
and an exhale — the image and its shadow —one with the 
child, the other with the skull. The sensual splendor of the 
first Mary is in contrast with the sensual desert of the second 
Mary. Both women witnessed the crucifixion. Adding the 
feminine sway to that cathartic moment, three Marys repre- 
sent the triple spirit of faith, hope, and charity in the triple 
stream of bitter waters of mare magnum. Without entering 
into an abstruse point of divinity, we just add that people of 
all faiths were, and probably still are, fortified through their 
belief in the remarkable, gaining from it their temporal peace 
and wonder. If only men could learn how to read symbols not 
literally, but in a visionary way! Besides the range of possi- 
bilities, what lends a charm to all visions is just the fact that 
they are visionary and not earthbound facts. Supplementing 
that view, certain events might be passed off as borderline 
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cases. For example, in Provencal tradition, Mary Magdalene 
retired in the desert for her last thirty years somewhere in 
France, on which shores the whole company of the pros- 
ecuted followers of Christ were cast out. That scenario 
produced a whole range of legends about the Merovingian 
blood lineage of Jesus. Some of these chronicles were con- 
verted into the brilliant esoteric myths of the Grail cycle. 

As in theological expositions, mythology, and literature, 
so it is in the arts: there are innumerable ways to express the 
transitory nature of life on earth. At the entrance into “the 
night of the soul” there were depicted different penitents and 
hermits, and one of the favorites among them was Mary Mag- 
dalene, the somber witness of the human drama of transition 
from the corporeal level of density to something infinitely 
greater than the physical matrix of life. Her image seems to 
encode the intermediate stage between Eve and Mary in the 
process of evolution and gradual perfection through suffer- 
ing. The principle aspect of her cult as the penitent is repen- 
tance and purgation that “give birth’ to the sense of 
nothingness of all temporal things. Feeding on the memory of 
pain, she struggles to transcend it. From all the stocks of 
apocryphal allegories that surround her image, the major 
meaning of them concerns her dual aspect of love as a unitive 
principle, extending from the external and sensual to the con- 
verted internal and devout. This sort of Gnostic virtue of her 
character grew aside of the mainstream religion, aside and in 
spite of its clerical interpretation. The Russian proverb sum- 
marizes it with solemn bluntness: not to sin — not to repent. 
The compulsory aridity counterbalances the sensual extrava- 
gances symbolically pinned to Mary Magdalene’s past. Des- 
ignated by her followers as the “bride” of Christ, she 
appeared in the scriptures several times: as a woman, from 
whom He cast seven demons; the one who anointed Christ 
with ointments; the one who witnessed His crucifixion and 
burial; and, perhaps, the most important of her roles would be 
the last one — she was the first person to see that He had risen. 
In art, she is usually represented having such long hair 
unbound that she could dry her tears with it from the feet of 
her Master. 

If we take the opportunity of going full-sail into this con- 
troversial subject, we might add here that Mary Magdalene 
was not only one of the Myrrh-bearers, but, above all, she 
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also had the power to anoint. The very process of anointment 
had an important meaning in the whole setting of the ancient 
traditions, especially pouring oil on a sacred king before his 
sacrificial immolation. When she saw that He had risen from 
the dead, He said to her, “Noli me tangere!” (“Touch me 
not!”). These words became an inspiration for innumerable 
works of art throughout the centuries. By grace, she was 
granted a symbolic vision and a secret message, as it 1s 
revealed in Pistis Sophia tractate and in The Gospel of Mary 
[Magdalene]. In the latter (18:11-15), we find that after the 
departure of the Savior, she teaches the apostles the technique 
of crossing over the four-elements dimension, explaining to 
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them the initiation rites. Greatly surprised that Jesus dis- 
closed the secrets of the initiations not to them, but to a 
woman, they do not believe her. The incident is resolved with 
the words of Levi (Matthew): “Savior made her worthy, who 
are you indeed to reject her? Surely, He knows her well. That 
is why he loved her more than us.” Love can transcend all 
limitations, therefore it was said about her that she sinned 
much but loved more. And if we draw on some of the insights 
of Meister Eckhart, who graced us with much perceptive 
writing with the proverbial simplicity: “God is love, and he 
who is in love is in God and God in him.”!° 

In the sacred legends of all religions, there are hints of 
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awe-inspiring experiences that sound convincing. Yet, our 
attention is not so much focused on the suffering wholly 
embedded in the nature of life in matter, as it is to the difficul- 
ties of spiritual evolution of many levels, when each of them 
has its own labors and despairs. (Perhaps that explains why 
some of our works of that period were made on the verge of 
spiritual melancholy.) The question is not whether someone 
falls or rises, but what degree of mental suffering one can 
endure. With certain stimulations of the transformative 
region of the brain, one voluntarily accelerates one’s own 
karma, invoking the assessments and judgments that in the 
common-sense world have to be addressed to psychiatry or, 
apparently to no surprise, are associated with the hereafter. 
Should the stimulation of the transformative region of the 
brain happen prematurely, the pseudo nominee simply exer- 
cises one’s own wit on these speculative issues without deep 
results, as do all kinds of half-cooked spiritual gurus, over- 
bearing preachers, deluded alchemists, and people of similar 
numinous occupations. As to the world around, the naive 
people tend to take any penitent for a holy man and spiritual 
verbosity for the attained deliverance, blending shadow with 
substance with unequivocal easiness. But who can blame 
them? 

As to the genuine searching, all these fleeting expres- 
sions of opinion are of no significance. No words can delude 
the objective effects of life, which are genuine to the flux of 
nature. By that, we also mean that suffering seems to be 
inscribed upon the world’s mechanism. The Buddha’s First 
Noble Truth is simple and straightforward: “All life is sor- 
rowful.” The Sanskrit formula “sarvam dukham, sarvam 
anityam” translated as “all is painful, all is transient,” 1s 
quite similar to the message of Job: “Man that is born of a 
woman is of few days and full of trouble.’(Job 14:1) The 
soothing side of this dilemma is that instead of the paralyzing 
reaction, the heart might be enlarged through the suffering 
with the consequent maturity of a character. 

Stepping aside from the ecstatic dramatization of that 
subject, let us move on to the dry land of empirical abstrac- 
tions. If we accept that all matter (physical, mental, or subtle) 
differs by the degree of its refinement, density, and rate of 
vibration, the transition between its levels of manifestation 
would be determined by the very process of its refinement. 
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According to the Buddhist concept of “skill in means,” one 
can be taught anything if they go about it correctly with 
respect to place and time, but most certainly before man 
destroys himself in sheer ignorance or, put in a modern-day 
context, before a sense of irresistible emptiness in his breast 
turns him into a misanthrope. As any skill requires training, it 
presupposes some paradigm, which in that case is not 
culture-bound and may be condensed to the point. Under- 
standing gained through experience and clarity in feeling 
precedes the insight of knowledge, which is not a by-product 
of intellectual training but a legacy received through the 
higher faculty of the soul. 

The purgation of the senses comes in many different 
ways, usually as a train of temporal misfortunes that combine 
experience, clearing up the mind, and feelings. Do not antici- 
pate new overtaxing heresies, we are not going to say that life 
is the problem to which only purgatory is the answer. In itself, 
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sorrow does not bring enlightenment — while its removal 
might be conductive to the latter, all depends on the meaning 
behind the experience. At best, it helps one to master the 
degrading propensities towards animality with which our 
race is afflicted. Renunciation with the purpose of spiritual 
potentiality slows down the mechanical activity of nature. 
Undergoing that tiresome process, the ego is not forced but 
participates voluntarily, abusing neither the reason nor the 
feelings. In the long run, attainment comes in accordance 
with the peaceful tolerance of what has previously been 
unbearable. The enduring soul becomes humble and full of 
humility, which is never equivalent to blind servitude. Con- 
templation of suffering without being entangled into its doom 
is a real mastery, leaving not every harmful absurdity to 
chance. Here we are on a richly historied land, which is the 
prime witness of the fact that ascetic practices were known 
long before the idea of penance came to Christian minds. 

The forms and meanings of such practices might be seen 
in a secular light, the stmplest example of which 1s the restric- 
tion of a slightest impulse for indulgence. Reaching a certain 
stage of civilization, we have to pause and reflect on our 
senseless engagement in an unending process of multiplying 
our wants. All that most people want, consciously or not, is 
simply an unlimited exercise of their own arbitrary desires, in 
which the luckiest of them are free — and are none the wiser. 
In fact, only rare individuals are truly concerned with their 
self-cultivation. It is that secret impulse within that helps one 
to move in the direction of purification of senses and 
thoughts, gradually leading one to unaccountable insights of 
understanding. In any circumstances, the toil of the soul is 
done individually — with its own light — and not only impar- 
tially and in detachment from the conditioning events, but 
also in favor of impersonal aims. 

The reasonable forms of austerities might be very effec- 
tive if practiced with the alertness of the mind, thus neither 
capable of deceiving nor of being deceived. Surprisingly as it 
might seem, often the character 1s much better equipped 
when having too little: lacking harshness, dilatoriness, and 
doubts in any decision, and being deficient in pride, jealousy, 
and egotism. In short, entirely eliminating all these qualities, 
in sober estimation, would be too much to ask. Why do we 
need such training of the mind and senses if already within us 
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there lays the formative power that creates what is to be? 
When circumstances combine to hasten it, they might tie us 
hand and foot. Seeing everything with discerning clarity of 
mind helps to smooth the friction between the imposed con- 
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ditioning and the burdened psyche, thus making periods of 
crises bearable and manageable. In fusing objective stress 
with its subjective implication, man 1s less dismayed by his 
failures, especially if they are explicable. At the nadir of 
despair, one might firmly sense that beneath all confusions is 
atide of new knowledge, which only temporarily appears in 
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a dim light and clears up at the same rate as the mind returns 
its calmness. In Laozi’s words, “Opposition is the movement 
of the Dao.” 

Let us contemplate some of the archaic means for obtain- 
ing a clearer awareness, the means that are not always the 
kind that make us jolly. For the ardent followers of the cult of 
Shiva in India, the secret of siddhi (yogi) power is literally 
“buried” in the cemetery, where they meditate nights after 
nights in hope to obtain enormous self-control. Less brutal in 
its presentation, the practice of the contemplation of a skull 
had a somewhat similar implication in the western tradition — 
to transcend the vanity of the world, identifying the mind 
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with the idea that life abandons only the body, but not the 
soul. The skull depicted in the hands of Mary Magdalene was 
a typical attribute of the penitents and, as such, it could bring 
on a whole litany of antitheses. The most basic of them and 
the rather disquieting seems to arise spontaneously — it is not 
easy to maintain a clear head when attempting the difficult 
task of contemplation of this very head in such a deranged 
condition. Three pounds of human brain have their own 
home in the skull; and should that home be left empty, it terri- 
fies us with its very emptiness. Yet another thought spells 
itself out as a chain reaction — everybody has abandoned their 
bony houses countless times, but not remembering it, every 
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time they die, they are mortally afraid. The spirit slips out 
before the body perishes, and whatever remains has an inten- 
sive desire of life anda fear of death. (The tombstone witti- 
cism “died at 40, buried at 70” replicates this with a grave 
humor, to which we might add that the exact numbers vary 
from man to man.) 

The skull — both an oracular foreteller of the future and 
an aftermath of life per se-—1is a blueprint of the personality 
used to occupy its premises. It keeps the secrets of the after- 
life and remembers the triumph of death over life and vice 
versa, however strange it may sound — the syllogism greatly 
depends on its actual application. Taking for a premise the 
old Nordic drinking toast for life “skol/!”’ (meaning “for the 
skull of a slain enemy”), we might come to a macabre conclu- 
sion, echoed in the last words of one Spanish general, who in 
response to the priest’s prayer to forgive his enemies uttered: 
“IT do not have to forgive my enemies, I have had them all 
shot.”!! As everything is related to everything else, such an 
egocentric triumph, by contrast, refers to a completely differ- 
ent type of victory, provoking the thought that the bloody 
victory of savages over other savages is, by no means, equal 
to the spiritual victory over the death of the flesh. Perhaps 
with that we have suggested enough of why the skull was 
considered an occult symbol for Vanitas and a reminder of 
the transience of life; all of which merely illustrates the 
poignant Gnostic verdict: “Whoever has come to understand 
the world has found a corpse. And whoever has found a 
corpse is superior to the world.” ! 

Based on the logical and illogical coherence of all things, 
man can experience the mutation from the least to the 
greatest. Empirically, the same pain does not harm one 
person and makes a martyr of another. Now here is a great 
irony: contemplation of death leads man to an inner life of 
emotional stress, shows him the ravages of time and decay on 
the human body, and virtually produces effective and 
sensible results, if not the victory over sensuality. As to the 
prerequisite conditioning, in different devotional practices, 
meditation in the presence of a skull always entailed self- 
imposed isolation from the world: withdrawal from the vain 
outgoing activities or from all of them altogether. For the 
ascetics, dying voluntary was neither purely bodily nor 
merely psychological, but both. Time ceases to have any 
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reality in the consciousness capable of inheriting absolute 
duration. Hence, the mortification of the senses was accepted 
as a common course of things, as if interchanging life and 
death is only a preparation for infinity, and death is just 
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“going home.” However, that sort of “flexibility” in seeing 
life within death and vice versa is usually nothing but a 
product of a lapidary eloquence if in reality it does not come 
with a great price and often in a close encounter with the 
masks of death. Creative folks like to exemplify them with hy- 
perbolic images that give preference to their macabre fantasy 
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over reality. In due course, each of us receives an opportunity 
to exercise our poignant imagination on sober facts. Death 
comes in every family, in every cell of the corporeal life. 
When the linkage of our existence with the providence no 
longer has a secure hold on human imagination, the psyche 
begins to move within the loop of somber meaning, as if in 
the epitaph: “Shall we all die? We shall die all; all die shall 
we — die all we shall.” 

Some of our early works — created by the young, jovial 
people that we assumed were in the springtime of our lives — 
have this timeless outlook that perhaps was even strangely 
tinted with the apostolic assertion, “I die daily” (which we 
did not fully comprehend then). Yet the justification for our 
eschatological mood would not be difficult to find. The pre- 
mature death of Valeriy’s father was followed almost imme- 
diately by a fatal car accident that swept away his 19-year-old 
sister Irine. That came as an unspeakable stress followed by 
emotional numbness. 

Naturally, these gloomy events have found their reflec- 
tions in our artworks. The most vivid example would be 
Rimma’s Fortune-Telling Device. It is a box, filled up with 
cards to be pulled out at random. Expecting the variety of 
answers, each person trying his/her fortune finds the same 
infallible prophecy on every card: “You are alive now but 
eventually you will die.” Free choice of any of these cards 
does not leave one any freedom of choice. We are framed in 
the same sequel, which is deadly stable in the face of modus 
operandi of providence. Each of us has the same mischance, 
as good as dead, unless we try to view it philosophically, 
regarding existence and non-existence as the two poles of 
being. 

Fasts and vigils in the symbolic desert would avail one 
from the delirious noise of the world but they cannot shield 
anybody from death, from the demolition of the house of 
one’s own body with its whole household of thoughts and 
senses. As everything, austerity has to be tempered by a sense 
of proportion to avoid the backside effects. Perhaps that 1s 
why the typical Renaissance representation of Mary Magda- 
lene was a beautiful subtly somber woman still in her prime 
youth, with few exceptions, such as Donatello’s wooden 
sculpture. The aged sculptor envisioned his aged model like a 
skeleton devastated by desert and time, with only the 
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rALATEN-MO YOTPCHNCTES 


FORTUNE-TELLING APPARATUS FORTUNE-TELLING APPARATUS 


Put your hand inside and chose x ut your hand inside and chose 
the card, on which you will find an the card, on which you will find an 
infallible prophesy of your future. infallible prophesy of your future. 





R. G., Fortune-Telling Device, 
1975, cardboard, fabric, paper, 
11 3/4x 11 3/4x 11 3/4" 


remnants of her teeth and morbidly gilded matted hair. That 
makes us look at the subject of austerity from another 
angle. In a long run, heavy asceticism can destroy the 
nervous system altogether; it is in fact a violence of nature, a 
violence of the self—and the self is also part of the whole 
divine organism. At its negative peak, self-violence is a kind 
of nuclear explosion without achieving unity within. Flesh is 
just flesh. Cluttered by preconceptions, the mind has to be set 
aside of the gross forms in which it is incubated. Harsh ascet- 
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icism might lead to harsh results and the possible affliction of 
psychological balance —as if one takes truth by the wrong 
way and arrives at falsehood. The warning against misinter- 
pretation of the sacred teachings is ever implicit because they 
speak in symbolic language even if they use bloody meta- 
phors. So it is our skull and the similar unnamable items of 
thrilling interest. 

Returning to the series of the braided images from our 
deviation into the hairafter subject, we feel the need to 
placate the apologetic stream of thoughts by looking at the 
brighter side of life. Besides various visual tokens of volun- 
tary mortification, in which we directed the whole wealth of 
our fancy against ourselves, the series includes many other 
works with an incorruptible fresh content giving a gentle 
flavor to the whole life (such as the atmosphere in the images 
Birth of Aphrodite and Misericordia, or the birdlike angels 
and “angeloids”). Nobody in his sober mind can claim re- 


Horse Rider © 1994 
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ceiving the promise that the saints should inherit the earth, 
but there are still many people in whom the good outweighs 
the bad. Imagining the pictures with positive content, we 
turned to many means that seemed to be handy, and hair was 
not excluded. Odd in their shapes and diverse in their 
messages, the images of sacral signs, spiraling figures in 
prayer, or the close-ups utilizing halo effects obviously coun- 
terbalance the hairafter metaphors that sorrowfully chart the 
rejection of the illusion of what we are or could be. 

The ideas do not come when we search for them, though 
they may come through searching. In that sense, the artist is 
similar to an equestrian, whose business is to catch Pegasus 
in its leaping out of the head of the slain Medusa and to 
become a poetic Horse Rider. Preserving some remnants of 
Pegasus' origin, our image of the horsewoman presents in a 
visible form a number of abstract concepts. Physically and 
lyrically entwined, the rider and the horse are wound by their 
own snakelike braids, suggesting that the magic horse is 
weaved out of the rider’s imagination, and the speed of the 
moving “vehicle,” if one wants to get technical, is achieved 
through the “transmitting” function of its “electromagnetic” 
hair waves. While riding, one usually lets hair fly its own 
way. 

So long as a man is a man 

His body 1s like a carriage. 
His emotions are like a horse. 
His soul is like a rider himself. 


As nature ascertained, the old horse of that complex, 
which we poetically paraphrased, is mighty difficult to 
control.!4 What on earth would people do to get to that secret! 
In our own way, we all try, and the results do not always tally 
with our calculations. The senses revolt against control like a 
young colt against the bridle, and there will be many falls and 
failings before the wild horse of the senses can be our ally. 
Some want to take it by force, and others by smooth mental 
operations, but the closest solution seems to be in the energiz- 
ing of one’s own spiritual nature, which can turn the tempera- 
mental horse to where righteousness rules. 

There are many ways to draw analogies and test intu- 
itions, but what comes to mind first is that the ride in itself 
gives man an acute sensation of life, elated in his earlier days 
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and usually drastically different towards his end. However 
personable the rider might be, his persona has to cooperate 
with its fate. Without any action by human beings on their 
part, their destiny drives them through different circum- 





After © 1996 


stances that are hard to control. Add to that chance events; 
even they have certain patterns. The inviting road has unfore- 
seen obstacles that make the steeplechase dangerous but not 
without excitement and flushing from the ride. What's more, 
it is an activity in which people try to do better than the 
others, which in the context of regular life means trying to 
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outperform others in acquisition of status, material values, 
fame, and many other miscellaneous wishes. In its root cause, 
the rivalry, stretching from personal to national, presents a 
complex and sophisticated version of the struggle between 
the organisms for limited resources in physical life, whether 
we envision it as a race of horses with human reason or borrow 
the picture from Emerson: “Things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind.” ‘5 There seems no need to go further. 

However poetic (or “pedestrian’’) the horse ruled by 
senses might look, it brings us to the end of our road and the 
end of the ride, for there 1s no immortality for anything born. 
But before it happens, is it possible to find the right direction 
to the right end without waving through restless reasoning? 
What we have to say in the conclusion of that chapter might 
be strange in terms of common sense, but not without possi- 
bility, at least within the general rules by which the universe 
is governed. There has always been an ambiguity in the 
events, the drastic example of which would be the puzzle of 
how to draw dead likeness of what is dead that might be quite 
alive. Living dead? But the horse is full of vigor, the carriage 
seems to be safe, and the rider has so much to experience. 
The life flows like a river, meaning that even when a desire is 
fulfilled, the thirst for it still remains, and everything under 
the sun continues to excite those who, in final analyses, do 
get what they want, often without even being aware of their 
subconscious wants. That is what karma is about: demon- 
strating the illusory nature of happiness and sorrow. It makes 
us make mistakes, periodically shaking us out of our illu- 
sions. Since the gravity of this tendency concerns all circum- 
stances — ranking from the least alarming to the most 
disturbing, making them not only possible but probable — we 
can safely conclude that man is always in danger of catching 
a cold and of being killed. 

To this end, we once again have to draw on the ancient 
traditions that say nothing can harm those who are dead even 
while they're living, who are mortified and therefore immune 
to the opposing movements of nature. The depression gener- 
ated by the fear of loss disappears if little or nothing remains 
to be lost. Not leaning on the affections of senses for its 
support, one is simultaneously able to “ride one’s own body 
horse” and contemplate the good and the bad with equanim- 
ity. The transition is not sudden, and, referring to the baffling 
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topic that opened this chapter, the skull-brain-mind complex 
might be rather useful in keeping its track. There are times 
when the soul stumbles on skulls or any other moribund 
images symbolic of different disagreeable forces and circum- 
stances or, metaphorically speaking, all that surrounds and 
creates the atmosphere of Golgotha. And Golgotha literally 
means “place of a skull.” According to the apocryphal 
sources, Adam’s skull lies directly under the cross; only after 
the crucifixion, which is depicted as a mystery, 1s his trans- 
formation possible.!© Adam's soul was then returned to its 
pristine condition. After having fallen by feasting on the 
fruits from the tree of knowledge, he became aware of the 
difference between good and evil and suddenly saw that his 
own animus and anima are improperly naked. Thus the first 
couple was expediently trapped in their bodies: in their 
skulls, brains, and minds. 


Opening © 1991, photo, metal 
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4: BIRD VS. CAGE 


The idea of encapsulation in time and space is woven into 
many our works, different in style and genre. They reveal 
both an imagistic unplanned approache as well as a system- 
atic strategy, which in the end always turns out to be sponta- 
neous. We shall try to trace the principles behind the different 
limitations embedded in the nature of life with the help of 
layers of creative material that stretches from the most 
abstract symbols to descriptively corporeal forms. Rimma’s 
cube The Bird in the Cage is one of the early concepts illus- 
trating a mental trap with strict simplicity and lightness of 
children playing. 





R. G., The Bird Sees That the 
World Is in the Cage, 1974, 
cardboard, wood, paper, foil, 
3 1/44x3 1/4x3 1/4" 


“The bird sees that the world is in the cage,” is written on 
the small cube inside the bigger one. In other words, sitting 
inside its silver cage, the yellow bird sees that the outside 
world is in the cage. Short as a formula, that cubic concept 


plays with the common symbols and shapes, settling down, 
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as it were, on the field of geometry. What we read behind that 
metaphor is that the bars of the cage become a matter of 
opinion. Therefore, we deal not so much with an abstract idea 
of limitation in space, but with the mental attitude that 
includes both the sense of confinement and its illusion and 
indicates the relativity of these bars behind which the bird is 
free. However one looks at it, this is still a three-dimensional 
cage of causes and effects. To elaborate a little, we shall try to 
consider some of these. 

People wrestle with the contradictions on the subjective 
side no less than on the objective one. The electromagnetic 
fields that surround our body are not only extensions of our 
perception but our chicken wire as well. Each person creates 
his own universe out of his own neurological processes, and 
the rest of the world looks at him with its collective eyes. And 
here, each of us encounters another problem. How much is 
the mind detached from its own mental picture of the world? 
How solid are the bars separating mind from its projection? 
The mind has a tendency to imitate external objects, dwelling 
on them incessantly; it constantly receives messages from the 
outside as if it is a TV set. Sometimes outside events behave 
as if they are not only part of our destiny, but part of our own 
temperament as well. Shall we deduce from it that the sur- 
rounding world does not only exist independently from us but 
is also aresult of our consciousness? Moreover, each time we 


R. G., Convict, 1974, cardboard, 
wood, paper, 3 1/4 x 3 1/4 x 3 1/4" 
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R. G., Blue Dove, 1974 


think about a particular idea, it becomes modified. In that 
case, the mind and its production might be considered not 
two, but one. None of us can see our own brain or our 
nervous system, but we experience their incessant activity. 
We live in the mind, but we are not identical to it. It is not the 
real “I,” which is not identifiable from the point of view of 
the neurological processes of the brain. 

Now, what should our bird need to see the world as it 
does? To point to the vagaries of a mind-cage, it should not 
have solid walls, as such does not allow for enough ventilation 
and suppress the feeling of being a part of the surroundings. 
It has to be outfitted with a few accessories and has enough 
space for the mind’s amusement to have room to stretch out 
comfortably. The average mental cage should have a side 
door that the brain can easily hop through unassisted — the 
bottom or top doors are too risky (as inflating above, so 
deflating below); the mind may get its foot caught in them, 
which will damage its everyday life. If the skull-case 1s light- 
weight, a determined fluttering brain might push or pull it, 
causing side effects. For better minds there are custom-made 
cages; they do not have common communal arrangements 
with artificial carpeting, so the mind will not be tempted to 
chew all that social stuff like a rabbit, but will try to flap. 
There are so many different options for housing the mind. 
Regardless of which one is chosen, it is important that the 
area, the inner space, should feel like your mind’s home. If 
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A Bia i 


in a bird 


the cage is set up poorly or is too small, the mind will see its 
container as a place of confinement, rather than a place to call 
home. 

Whether we are mistaken or not in understanding certain 
ideas, they remain the same. Reality and our connection to it 
stem from genuine sources in our own life. The bird might 
see the world in the cage because a wise man is always in 
some sort of enclosure created by folly and the mental limita- 
tions of others. So he must be self-restrained and not leave his 
secure place too often in order not to deal with energy-wast- 
ing irrationality, which feeds on irritations and annoyances. 
All those who participate in the parade of fools become 
leveled to their dimensions or severely damaged by their 
gushing flow. Therefore, there are people who have to live in 
their minds as though in a cage with words and actions 
limited by self-control. But individual motives can be inef- 
fective, for the world easily bars personal expression, 
inducing physical and psychological dependence on its rules, 
especially if that personal expression is of high spiritual 
value. Either way, social motives can be equally ineffective 
for the soul, which keeps shattering the forms and bounds of 
its emotional dependence upon its social environment, thus 
creating its own protective walls against inferior invasions. 

It is not a cage but its absence that makes us aware, and 
in order for us to feel its absence, it must from time to time be 
present. By continuously reinforcing, self-expanding, and 
self-limiting the mindset, one can expect the power of rea- 
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soning to turn gradually into the power of knowledge with 
the added ability of subtle discrimination, thus recognizing 
the hidden lie that might be present in each be-lie-f. In order 
to handle the logical fallacies of the world, rationality might 
dictate retreat from it. A careful and meditative mind that 
takes the trouble to clarify and direct its well-balanced 
thoughts can arrive at a vision of another type of freedom and 
justice than that prevailing outside of his cage. In that con- 
nection, it would be tempting to sketch the discrepancy 
between the dependency of our brain on the external world 
and autonomy of our consciousness — the determining factors 
of different ways of knowing are precisely in their dissimilar- 
ity. If our brain, with due regard to veracity, 1s literally skull- 
caged in our head and likes to feed on all kinds of theories, 
being periodically sick of them, a cage-free consciousness 
seeks its food elsewhere, and is endowed with much better 
opportunities. Universally immanent, it is present in each 
individual but not involved in his predicaments. The knowl- 
edge it receives comes from the basic substance of all that 
exists —1in Indian terms, the world record of Akasha — and is 
like water released from a melting iceberg in a moment of 
objective and subjective readiness. It has been said that many 
things are possible when a human being enters the purest 
state that his corporeal nature 1s able to receive. 


CLOSED 


ONLY UNTIL NOW 


All these arguments show the possibility of seeing the 
soul in its relation to matter — the bird in relation to its cage as 
from within, so from without. This early cubic poem was 
only a prelude for understanding, independent but connected 
to many events that yet to come. The idea associated with the 
flying, or rather, levitation as opposed to gravitation 
(remember that the cube is a traditional symbol of Earth 
bound by the law of gravitation) was already implicit in the 
concept of the “floating” exposition of the cubes. When the 
cubes were exhibited in galleries, they were hung by strings 
from the ceiling, thereby visually organizing a sort of minia- 
ture galactic space. Wandering among these small floating 
bodies, spectators could manipulate each cube. Many years 
later, we came across a similar image in a passage of 
C.G.Jung: “It seemed to me as if behind the horizon of the 
cosmos a three-dimensional world had been artificially built 
up, 1n which each person sat by himself in a little box... and 


Installation in Nachst St.Stephan 
Gallery, Vienna, Austria, 1979 
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now it had come about that I— along with everyone else — would 
again be hung up ina box by a thread.” '” 

The idea of limitation, per se, is contained within the 
concepts of time and space, in which we are encapsulated. 
They represent this form of enclosure that might be identified 
as the very principle of life on Earth. What is it that 1s encap- 
sulated here, the cube in the space or the space in the cube? 





THE CUBE 


IN 
THE SPACE 


The relationship of form to its spacing has its own trap, 
more than what quinto-sensory awareness is capable of 
grasping with ease. The cube is limited in space by its 
concrete shape; at the same time, space is also limited within 
this cube, which turns into its cage. As soon as we reach for 
it, space eludes our grasp. When defined, the infinite 
becomes finite; it takes on form. Together with the form, the 
infinite obtains its limitation within it. But if we revert from 
the field of analytical geometry to the concept of the caged 
bird, that paradox will be even more paradoxical. If a cube is 
in space and space is also in a cube, does it mean that a bird 
is in a cage and that a cage is also in a bird? That concept is 
on the verge of being bizarre, and yet, it does express the 






THE SPACE 
IN 
THE CUBE 
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truth more fully. Thus, limitation is also limited by its expres- 
sion; it includes its own illusion and indicates the relativity of 
these very bars behind which the bird finds itself free. 

Knowing that secrets protect themselves, we refrained 
from unworthy curiosity until a certain time had passed, 
allowing ourselves to be guided by the forces of slow accu- 
mulating experience. As we mentioned, many ideas of our 
early work found their further expression in our latter perfor- 
mances, sculptures, and finally in our conceptual photogra- 
phy. From physical objects that contributed to the objective 
part of the process, we turned to the subjective by physically 
involving our appearance. If there 1s a link in the chain of 
causes, apparently even the caging has its paradigm. It can be 
viewed on the mental, emotional, and physical levels that 
might coincide altogether. In our early performance Zoo, 
these components were presented in a behaviorist manner, 
while in Photoglyphs, the subjects were put up the camera 
shutters, replacing not only objects but the event-driven 
scenery altogether. Exhibiting thoughts and feelings, we 
made the face talk. The focus shifted from the strictly mental 
concept of the cube-cage to the psychological means of its 
interpretation with mystical undertone. The image Bird, 
made fifteen years after the cube with a bird in a cage, clearly 
points to the same metaphor. 


Trapped 
Light 


Not 
anymore! 
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Bird © 1989 


There are certain moments in life that bring to mind a 
bird beating its wings against the bars of its cage. For the soul 
traditionally associated with the bird, the material world is 
both a cage and a field of dance. The soul is trapped within 
choices under compulsion of necessity, and its actions are 
already contained in its concept. Therefore, the world, which 
is around us, is also an outcome of our souls’ destiny. In this 
sense, the outside world is a reflection of the inner essence, 
and the idea of trapping is inherent in the trajectory of the 
soul as it reaches materialization. The notion of predestina- 
tion, with its unavoidable limitations and different types of 
evils, provokes the question: what 1s it, the irrationality of the 
mind, the anxiety of the soul, or their creator’s pastime? 
Whatever causes we contemplate, they ultimately return us to 
its source, which expresses itself through the mind, soul, and 
all the way through the world around. It is hard to find the 
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ends, but we experience them through the boundaries, in 
which our souls are placed like in a cage. The possibility of 
flying 1s never precluded but the trajectory of that flight is 
limited not only by the objective social, political, or economi- 
cal bars but also by the body itself, 1n which our souls are 
conditioned. 

In the glass object titled The Bottle, which it obviously 
is, the drawing of the face has the very appearance of trans- 
parency. Under such conditions, the hermetic portrait of the 
artist’s wife is encapsulated in the bottle. The drawing 1s 
made right on the glass and shielded by the metal mask not 
without an aesthetic kinship with the view that the delicate 
nature of man is masked and concealed (in this case bottled) 
in the physical body. Is it of necessity for the soul’s material 
experience? We are separated in our bodies from some 
uniting substance; this is like imaging someone trying to 
bottle an ocean to separate its liquidity into its constituent 


V.G., The Bottle, 1986, 
aluminum, glass, enamel, 
18 1/2 x 8 3/4x 5 1/4" 
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parts. That immanent feeling of separation and limitation of 
the soul comes from such bottling; and yet a higher-dimen- 
sional, transcendent objectivity subsists even in its limita- 
tions, something like “pouring God into God,” in Salinger’s 
expression. !® 

In the tradition of mysticism, the self-enclosed spirit was 
sometimes equated with hermetically sealed bottles of spirits 
or wine. Both of these meanings, the sacred and the profane, 
come from the same word, spiritus, Latin for “breath.” And 
as the best wines come from bottles that have been sealed for 
a long period of time, so jinnis, magic spirits in Islamic 
mythology, are often stored in hermetic vessels, appearing 


Boxed Egg © 2002 
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and demonstrating their supernatural powers after the 

vessels’ seals have been broken. The brewing of the soul in its 
cage has symbolic meaning as well. The cage in fact might be 
a pupa or a matrix of a new arrangement of forces that at a 

certain point surround a spiritually advanced individual in 

order to prepare him for other, more elevated possibilities. In 

such an embryonic phase, that might be conditionally 

described as a hatching of a “winged soul” — many things can 

look strange from the point of view of both the insider and the 

outsider. There is a wall of misunderstanding that nature 
erects to prevent the unnecessary curiosity of those whom 

that process does not yet concern. The egg is in a state of 
preparation for the bird that is seemingly caged in the shell of 
that egg, and from the bird-soul perspective, the world that 1s 
outside of that process is in its own cage. Though the outward 

aspect of such isolation appears as restriction — as a cocoon or 

even a cage — its underlying purpose 1s freedom. 

What would a pupa in the state of preparation for the life 
of a butterfly look like to a free-moving caterpillar? Perhaps 
as a regression to the ominously paralyzed state. And what is 
a caterpillar from the point of view of a chrysalis obsoleting 
its crawling form? An underdeveloped creature caught up in 
its pattern of senseless motility? And what about the pupa? 
Someday, the newly-forming will grow its lateral extensions 
(of consciousness) that will serve as an instrument of flight 
and potential progress. Some of the cagelings might turn into 
poetic horses (like Pegasus), others into winged victories 
(like the Nike of Samothrace), while, as in any brooding 
process, there will be abortive or demonic mutations and 
rudimentary creations like diurnal social butterflies and noc- 
turnal moths with crepuscular habits of mind. 

In mundane life, everyone has to design a virtual protec- 
tion or psychological shelter for oneself. In general, humans 
are trapped in a structure of formal social relationships and 
their controlling powers. If we take an example from our pro- 
fessional experience, a gallery, which is simultaneously a 
place for an artist’s display and his confinement, can serve as 
a typical unit of the social structure. Society consists of 
countless units, cages, and compartments in the manner of 
the honeycomb. Any social beehive keeps its honey supply 
for its own bees, for those who contribute and depend; that is 
why for the less-evolved types, any form of established 
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structure serves as a saving power from above. For those 
whose inner world is already rich enough, the same organiza- 
tion represents a binding and limiting force from below. The 
same gallery unit might be a stimulant for one artist, but a 
hindrance to another, if he feels that his creativity 1s limited 
by the commercial requirements. 

On the exoteric practical level, the cage has a protective 
quality, too. It serves as both a shell and a shelter with plenty 


R.G., A Cage,environmental 
project, 1976. The spectator 
enters the cube and watches 
the multi-scene projection. 


In the cube with the side measuring 1,5 m (to create an 
uncomfortable position for the spectator) an immovable 
cage 1S projected on all edges so as to create the illu- 
sion of a cage outside of which there is a normal life. A 


motion picture is shown on all six edges. One gets the 


impression as if the cage and its “content” is moved by 
somebody from one place to another. Before the eyes 


of the spectator there appears now a town (outside in 
the streets, in the zoo, inside an office, in a residence 
house..) then varied landscapes ( mountains, fields, for- 
ests, sea...) in all seasons of the year. The characters 
in the movie react in this way or that way to the cage 
and its contents. 1976 
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of food for those who are anxious to get in. Those who have 
been inside long enough, and have passed the “fulfilling” 
experience, are in despair of ever getting out, but are often 
afraid to lose the nourishment, even if it is miserable in its 
measure. Our terra mater feeds and oppresses at the same 
time. Such duality is reflected in the position of the teenager, 
who is still fully dependent on his parents, yet dreams of 
nothing but gaining his independence and flying away. His 
psyche is in a state of indeterminate possibility, ready to 
descend into the depths of life, but the parental cage prevents 
his frantic will for expression. Beware lest worse befall. No 
way to storm the confinement with self-exhausting struggle 
that will kick one back even further from the goal. One 
cannot, however, rest here. In this first stage, the incubated 
energy is nothing more than a mere fire of lower nature that 
might give rise to poisonous flowers of matter rather than to 
its envisioned possibilities. A matter of simple logic would be 
not to attempt anything that one 1s not fit for since an immedi- 
ate escape from the “safety of the cage” is impossible without 
certain stabilization of one’s own nature. But the discovery of 
that kind would be too flimsy when put into words until the 
integration is real. 

The progressive stages might appear to be a regression 
from the previous, seemingly elevated positions, exactly like 
the movement of a spiral, which is not linear but full of 
waving curves. Nature repeats her general patterns at every 
level of mutation. After several brain-spinning revisions of 
social events, worry, secret bitterness, and mental disappoint- 
ments, the tendency to “go into the soul” is natural. Only 
then, one becomes seriously confronted with the awkward 
position of being a cageling and is ready to abandon his auto- 
matic vital reaction to the circumstances. At that point, one 
tends to be poetical— the sun peeps out from behind the 
clouds; and the interlacements of the cage are broadened, 
permitting a better view into the garden. Even if the glimpses 
of light are sporadic in the beginning, they prevent one from 
drifting on the sea of circumstances and help with the receiv- 
ing of illuminating impulses. They “telegraph” an orientation 
through the bars of the cage —a half outworn cage — sealed 
with not knowing oneself and surrounded with the darkening 
glory of external life. Each individual that arrives at that stage 
where they are uplifted and emotionally potent is still encir- 
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Taming © 1998, photo, metal 


cled by his own mental membrane and relatively far from the 
process of “letting go.” 

At a certain point, the consciousness grows out of its 
subjection to primeval nature: first, it loosens the bars of its 
gross material cage, and then its emotive version, but instead 
of reaching personal freedom it creates new mental bars for a 


more sophisticated confinement of the intellect. As any 
private thoughts might be also self-restrained — certainly not 


in so high a degree as social communication — the effect of 
mental restrictions can be as good as bad, or proportionally 
fused. True enough, but whatever freedom of inner thinking 
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one might exercise, the power of reasoning in itself is not 
equal to the power of knowledge, and the latter to wisdom. 
Who can prove that a philosopher who is free from the 
frenzied behavior of a bohemian artist is free in his mind? 
Reabsorbing the world of phenomena into the world of the 
mind, the individual “generates” another mental chamber, a 
kind of darkroom for the processing and printing of received 
images. As soon as the consciousness is ready, a new form, a 
new corresponding cast of the cage appears on the objective 
stratum, readjusted to the renovated pattern of the cerebral 
projection. When the character reaches its temporal limit, it 
overflows into another container and gains new ground under 
changed conditions. Again, dependent on another category of 
parental feeding, this time of the cognitive or spiritual kind, 
the concentrated mind, not that struggling, misbehaving 
psyche as before, repeats the same strenuous labors to free 
itself, but on a more sophisticated level. 


Winged Cage © 2004 
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Apple Cage © 2002 


As the elements of our visual story follow their own 
pattern, so are variations of that theme. In Apple Cage, the 
silhouette of a bird is drawn with apple seeds in the empty air, 
while on the apple we carved parallels and meridians, turning 
the fruit of paradise into the globe and consequently turning 
the globe into the birdcage. But now the flying seeds of the 
soul were shown outside the cage, in a magical flight from 
the apple of Eden, the tasting of which provoked the sorrow- 
ful wandering of Adam and Eve. To put it simply, he who 
understands has wings. The face, which was before a “parch- 
ment” for the drawing of the caged bird, now became a 
witness of the flight; and the former subject in the experiment 
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now assumed the role of an overseer, perhaps, even a 
magician who is performing a supernatural trick. What are 
we to make of that supposed act of magic? Agriculturally 
speaking, it is a process of the release of the seeds from their 
maternal substance, which seems to be the kernel of all phe- 
nomena. But the point of the work lies elsewhere — this non- 
invasive, contemplative participation in the magical process 
is none other than a watchful observation of the symbols of 
one’s own transformation. 

Certainly, it is very far from “returning home,” and the 
storyline does not develop beyond the chapter of a bird strug- 
gling for its freedom. Besides, implicit in the idea of the pro- 


Naked Apple © 1997 
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gression 1s the rule that whatever position one attains in the 
hierarchy of spiritual life, there is always a still further shore 
to be reached. We can add apple after apple to the story fol- 
lowing its strange roundabout path of a progressive order. 
Thus, the image Naked Apple, made twenty years after the 
performance Zoo, introduced a significant difference in Eve’s 
costume — now not her body, the tempting apple became 
naked, meaning that at that stage the transgressive ideas 
loosen their control over the individual, remaining mainly as 
an attribute of nature. That is another shift in understanding 
of human dependence on the physical nature with all its 
intrinsic vanity and masterful combination of order and 
chance. 

Let us summarize the idea of the cage, which is cer- 
tainly a mental concept, in spite of the variety of illustration. 
Human intelligence is related to the plane of matter as its 
environment and support; therefore, all cages are different, in 
accordance with the peculiarities of the psychological dispo- 
sitions of their inhabitants. The body itself is the concrete 
form in which the soul enters for material experience as into 
its vehicle and its cage after falling from energy-substance 
existence into molecular configuration. Perhaps, the body- 
cage is an element of necessity of the natural law of our 
dimension, but it still does not preclude the enquiry into what 
better possibility might be in store for us. In conclusion, we 
can say that our creative experiment with the caging was not 
plotted; rather we were put through it. Often we had the 
impression that not only we were watching it from outside 
and inside simultaneously, but that some other mighty 
observer was ruling the situation, preparing it for the obser- 
vation for many others, who would be experiencing similar 
Symptoms. 
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5: THE CUBES 


If we look back and try to give a general view of our early art, 
it seems that all our conceptual works, made separately and in 
collaboration, are united by the same principle closely and 
intrinsically networked with the idea of the inner self that has 
to develop a source for everything, feeding not on temporal 
but on the archetypal. Not only our art, but our life became 
based upon the classic thought that one has to carry in 
himself all that one needs. Now, if we step aside to view his- 
torically how it was seeded and proceed according to the rule 
“women first,” the picture of our conceptual beginning would 
look as follows. 

Long before the play of words appeared on our photo- 
graphs, metaphoric language has been serving as a tool for 
Rimma’s work. The experiments with visual prose and poetry 
preceded the cubes that changed the whole scenario of the 
early literary efforts. In an attempt to give a visual history of 
that hour, it may be mentioned that all early typewritten 
visual prose and poetry were written in different patterns and 
issued as handmade books. Almost all of them contain 
graphic works by Valeriy; to be precise, the monoprints made 
with the help of color carbon paper. The next stage of poetic 
development brought with it a series of scores intended for 
simultaneous reading by several voices, arranged in 
sequences of spoken madrigals. 

In the book Pieces for Polyphonic Reading, each poem 1s 
written on a separate unfolding page, like a brochure. Bound 
together under a hardcover, they seem to comprise a kind of 
a literary community of rather independent members. The 
pages, some of them longer than three feet, are cut out of pink 
wallpaper, the only monochrome paper long enough to be 
found in Moscow in those days. Folded separately, each 
poem keeps its distinctive features; as in subject, so in form. 
One poem is written as waltz without words, another grow's 
like a mountain of voices, both visually and sonorously, and 
another is displayed as a minimalist landscape of words. The 
conceptual details in the poetics, and especially the construc- 
tive shape of its “collective” binding (which 1s characteristic 
of the interactive art objects), make this book a precursor to 
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Rimma Gerlovina, Plays for Polyphonic 
Reading. 1974, hard binding’ with 
carbon paper monoprints by Valeriy 
Gerlovin. The pages are folded inside 
the book, their sizes vary from 11 1/2 x 
9 1/2" to 48 3/4 x 9 1/2", typewritten text, 37 
pp. Above: the unfolded page with the 
poem Zhe Mountain, for six voices. The 
volume of the poem increases and 
decreases, according to the visual score. 
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developing the new genre of conceptual cubes. 

The polyphonic score Four Preludes before the Birth for 
a quintet of reciters in five Slavic languages: Russian, Bul- 
garian, Polish, Czech, and Serbian was written in 1974. At 
that moment, it seemed to be natural to turn the subject of 
philological education (received at the Moscow State Univer- 
sity a year before) into a creative tool. That score reflects an 
echo of the Proto-Slavic union in its morphologic and 
phonetic aspects, thus reverting words and their sounds 
towards t heir ancestral sources into one polyvalent mono- 
logue splitting into a choir of voices. The visual and sound 
fusion of that language family produces an effect of shamanic 
chanting, proceeding on a background of some familiar 
words mixed with obscure morphemes. The meaning of the 
poem appears relatively clear, but not quite so. There is 
something hidden deep down in the genetic memory of each 
Slavic speaking person. It was the last polyphonic score pre- 
ceding the cubes that introduced a new form of conceptual 
thinking, with intellectual substratum and solar stability, 
which impacted all further experiments in visual arts. 


The artists with their 
works at their apartment 


in Moscow, photo: Igor 
Makarevich, 1978 
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Above : Lamark , 1973 , text by Rimma, 
carbon paper monoprints by Valeriy, 
hard binding, 9 1/2 x 15", 16 pp. 


Below :R.G., Four Preludes before the 
Birth (the score for five Slavic lang- 
guages ), 1974, canvas on paper, acrylic, 
157 1/2x 76" 
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In the interim, together we made two books with Plexi- 
glas covers, containing “her” absurdist verses and “his” 
carbon paper monoprints. Two accidentally found plastic 
cutout forms, the remnants of obscure, unidentified technical 
appliances, served us as a cover for the book in the shape of 
a tortoise. One of the poems in the Tortoise book (1973) plays 
on inversions and whimsical literary criticism, which fore- 
shadows our future cross-cultural lingual and artistic sur- 
roundings in America, where we moved six years after 
writing these verses about Melville and Whitman, roughly 
translated as: 

Villemel and Manwhit, 
Tatins of Aremican rwiting, 
Are crikstering and prolesyting 


The next plexi-book was hand-cut in a shape of a heart, appro- 
priately bearing the title Love. 

The search for the exact form seemed to be a way to enter 
into another dimension of conceptual poetry. The idea of the 
cubes was born in a spontaneous response to Valeriy’s inspir- 


Love, 1974, typewritten text by 
Rimma, carbon paper mono- 
prints by Valeriy, green Plexi- 
glas cover, 6x 5 3/4", 10 pp., 
2 versions, one is in The State 
Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow 
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ing question: “Why don’t you work with volumes?” And in 
1974, the little cubes, portable objects of three-dimensional 
poetry burst forth as if a fountain, overflowing our entire 
apartment in Moscow. They were the sparks of conceptual 
imagination that appeared as flashes of an immediate experi- 
ence, “boxed” in the cubes. Made with one breath, they were 
given away as gifts to our friends, artists, and poets, with the 
same easiness and spontaneity as they were created. Cubic 
concepts are embodied in different geometrical forms; in 
general, they are clothed in cardboard cubes, each 8 x 8 x 8 
cm (3 1/4 x3 1/4x3 1/4"), featuring inscriptions inside and 
outside. Serving as allegorical units of time, space, or human 
character, they are specimens of a noetic form of concrete 


R.G., The Cubes, 1974-75, many of these works are in the collec- 
tions of the State Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow; the Centre 
Pompidou, Paris; Zimmerli Art Museum, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, NJ; Modern Art Museum of Trento and Rovereto, Italy; 
the Museum Moderner Kunst Stiftung Ludwig, Vienna, Austria; 
the Ruth and Marvin Sackner Archive of Concrete and Visual 
Poetry, Miami Beach, FL; and others. 
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poetry that gains new corporeal habitation within the cubes. 
For example, upon opening the cube with the warning on its 
lid “The Soul. Do not open —it can fly away!” one sees 
inside: “There it goes!” In mythology, the truth was always 
veiled by parables and images in order to preserve it from an 
unprepared eye, which tends to distort it. With some kind of 
ironic twist, the lid of that cube “covers” the age-old secret as 
if with an aesthetic veil preventing it from misinterpretation. 
As soon as man tries to grasp the idea logically, its essence is 


R.G., The Soul, 1974, 
cardboard, paper, fabric, 
acrylic, each side of the ee 


cube is 8 cm (3 1/4") @ ene et J 
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diluted. The uttered thought reflects the truth only partly, 
especially in such a delicate case; therefore, any curious eye 
meets the predictable result: “There it goes!” 


lonesome! 





R.G., above: Naked, 1974, cardboard, paper, fabric, wood, the cube's sides 
are 8 cm (3 1/4") 


Below: Moon-Earth, 1974, cardboard, fabric, 8 x 8 x l6cm (3 14x 
3 1/4 x 61/2"). Text top right slantwise:This cube is 8 cm further from 
the Earth than the other one. Bottom right slantwise:This cube is 8 cm 
further from the Moon than the other one. 


This cube is 8cm 
closer to the Moon 
than the other cube. 


This cube is 8cm 
closer to the Earth 
than the other cube. 
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Grasping a creative process with the help of concepts 
requires an alertness that is brief and clear, similarly to Albert 
Einstein’s view that everything should be as simple as 
possible but not simpler. The style of our artwork in general 
has sprung precisely out of such configuration. Bearing the 
elements of poetry set up into the art object, these cubes are 
like materialized haiku speaking in a language of coded sim- 
plicity. Precisely that paradoxical simplicity in combination 
with an analytical approach, lyrical irony, and a fatalistic 
element organize, so to speak, the semantic environment of 
the cubic organisms. At the same time, its metaphoric impact 
does not inhibit a possibility of polyvalent interpretation of 
the cubes. In them, to put it allegorically, “drops” of Aesopian 
thoughts wear away the Sisyphean stone. The characters of 
these homo-cubes (especially those which talk as dramatis 
personae) are symbolically revealed as if in an anatomical 
theater: not nude, but naked. 

Perhaps, it was not an accident that the cube Quintes- 
sence appears first, while logically should be the last one. It 
seems to contain the beginning and the ending simultane- 
ously. Traditionally, the solid body of a cube has been used as 
a symbol for the material substance of the world, which is 
precisely the place where the hidden creative force operates. 
In this literally three-dimensional concept we hear only the 
voice in the first person that determines its location in space: 
“above me,” “below me,” and “in front of me,” repeated four 
times, like an invocation. This voice is articulated not by the 
tongue but by the projected inscriptions located respectively 
on each surrounding wall of that cubic space, but the entity to 
which this voice belongs is invisible. Akin to the four space 
orientations marked inside this cube (left, right, above, and 
below), four elements constitute our material universe in 
mythological terms. Traditionally known as the elements of 
fire, water, air, and earth, in certain combinations they can 
bring into existence the fifth element, the quintessence of the 
other four, represented by aether. As if the first four are 
“squeezed” like a lemon into the fifth invisible one, the most 
potent and ultimate of them all. Symbolically hidden inside 
the material factor (exemplified by this poetic cube), the fifth 
element operates in a manner of an Aeolian harp. The source 
of its sound is hidden in its self-sufficient nature, without an 
assistance of a player, when a harp is merely brushed by the 
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wind. Clearly projecting its location, the voice becomes a 
witness of another intangible dimension right in the middle of 
the tangible sides of the cube. In a poetic sense, the quintes- 
sence is the voice of consciousness that a priori knows the 


mystery of time and space, in which we all are set like in that 
cube. 
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R.G., Above: Quintessence, 1974 


Below: Eight Sense Organs, as 
marked on each blunted coner,1974 
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Not only metaphorical puzzles but also facts and actual 
pieces of information might be found in those boxes, which 
present mundane matters with ironic evidence. For instance, 
the cube with geographical title 7 sq km of Mongolia has a 
small population density: only one little cube identified, as “1 
Mongol” inhabits its territory. That simple statistical data 
taught in our school days has engraved itself upon our 
memory due to its elegant proportionality. In the same line, 
the cube with the label Houston, TX, population 940 000 
according to the Federal Statistics is entirely filled with 
confetti. 






7 sg. kim of 
Mongola 


1 
= Kn 


R.G., Above: / sq km of Mongolia, 1974 
Below: Houston, TX, 1974 
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already 
dead. 





R.G., Clockwise from top left: 
The Further the More: that text 1s 
repeated all over the strip, 1975; 
Telescope —Microscope,1975; Grave, 
1974; Draft, 1974 
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Many cubes can be opened and taken apart, while others 
can be arranged into composite objects, like The Face of the 
Politburo consisting of nine cubes. Each side has a fragment 
of the portrait of one of the six leading members of the Soviet 
Politburo. Turning over the cubes, one can create an arche- 
typal face of a Soviet party leader. Indulging in that frivolous 
creativity, many of our friends chuckled at the characteristic 
features of well-known faces — Brezhnev’s bushy eyebrows, 
or the thin compressed lips of Comrade Suslov — but as it has 
been known long ago, changing the order of parts does not 
change the end result of the commutative property of 
addition. 


R.G., Face of the Politburo, 1975, 
collages, wood, cardboard, fabric, 
5 3/4 x 5 3/4 x 2", collection of the 
Centre Pompidou, Paris 
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Two larger cubes called Art Sets are filled with 64 small 
wooden cubes bearing real artists’ names; one of these sets is 
international, not limited by time frame and locality, the other 
is a Strictly Russian collection of nonconformists artists of the 
early 1970s. The instructions suggest strategies for rearrang- 
ing the artists-cubes according to any desirable criteria: by 
art, importance, material possessions, age, beauty, or simply 
by personal preference. Both Art Sets include one unlabeled 
cube, reserved for an artist, whose name is not yet inscribed 
in the history of arts. 


R.G., International Art Set: 64 
cubes with names of different 
artists, 1975, wood, paper, card- 
board, ink drawings, each side of 
the large cube is 5 1/4", of the small 
cubes | 1/4" 








R.G., Three Generation: 1975, wood, 
cardboard, paper,15 3/4 x 3 1/2 x 1 1/4, 


collection of the State Tretyakov 
Gallery, Moscow 


The cubic wall poem Three Generation traces monotone 
dynamics of “social biology,” 1.e., it shows “man-units” with 
a vegetative form of thinking. Different full names are 
inscribed on the front side of each cube, while the other sides 
read as follows: “was born,” “has breakfast,” “has lunch,” 
“has dinner,” “died.” Each family is denoted by one color. In 
parallel, Valeriy also explores the similar theme of faceless 
power of instinct ruling the collective unconscious: his 
natural inferences materialized in the wide-ranging series 
Collection of Natural History Museum (1976). The latent 
principles inherent in the nature of all beings predominate if 
the mind operates only within generic thinking and tends to 
seek only this world, to amass a fortune and leave the 
overflow to the progeny. The average man wants to be like 
everybody else, only more successful than others; therefore, 
while laying claims on individualization, he agonizes at the 
first attempts of coming closer to it. As Hermann Hesse 
noticed, “There’s an immense difference between simply 
carrying the world within us and being aware of it.”!? Giving 
supremacy to the lower values over the higher ones, the 
humanity perplexed in that inversion even more now. To 
paraphrase this poetically, the soul is supposed to be a master 
of the body, but presently, the latter seems to overmaster its 
master. 

Talking in many voices, cubic entities that populated 
these metaphorical objects suggest different concepts. Their 
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peculiarity is not only in their unusual expression; they seem 
to have a gift for communicating abstruse arguments to intel- 

ligent laymen. Some concepts used to provoke intellectual 
discussions, such as the cube Exit into Another Dimension 
that looks like an intuitional model of “tetra space.” Hinting 

at another ordinarily inaccessible exit, each side of the cube 
bears the same direction. However, each of them leads to the 
same central gap that unites all these planes, pointing to the 
door that is perpetually open but hard to find. As to the 
artistic way of seeing certain superior arrangements, their 
set-up is symbolically conceptualized in this cube as the 
model of the interrelation of macro- and microstructures. Is it 
a visual joke or mini-architecture of would-be polymorph 
exit into another dimension? It might be both a rabbit hole for 
Alice and an artistic version of the intergalactic Einstein- 
Rosen Bridge. Theoretically, it depicts how the vital forces of 
the world are sublimated into their invisible center — into 

their quintessence, exactly as it was projected in the very first 
cube with the same title. If in the first version that idea was 
expressed subjectively, the black hypercube presents the 
entirely objective view. 


R.G., Exit into Another Dimension 1s 
written on each side leading to the same 
central hole, 1974, cardboard, paper, 
fabric, each side of the cube is 3 1/4" 
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To extend the conjecture further, we may suggest that the 
central unifying point denoted by the emptiness, towards 
which the four planes of each six sides come, is never empty 
for a moment. On the contrary, it might be always full, hiding 
the eternal presence of the spirit, which always exists every- 
where and has no parts missing. Who can be sure that such a 
zero point is not dangerous? It rests in the sublime indivisible 
center, and in order to find it, the consciousness has to go 
through “the ceiling” of our 3-dimensional thinking. It entails 
certain shifts in intuition that has to make a knight’s move, 
which, to use chess nomenclatures, may or may not check- 
mate the invisible opponent, but undeniably prepares the 


R.G., An Opening, 1974, the 
cube is shown from two sides 
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field for yet another source of aberrant ideas. So it is with the 
cubes; for example, in Red Ball in the shape of a cube lacks 
sphericity promised by its title. In the shape-shifting 
geometry of mind, it is probable that after throwing a white 
cube-shaped dice one might take it for a rolling red ball. To 
put this in rational language: the conceptualization of the 
imagination provokes irrational propositions that might be 
quite useful for the intellectual training and growing capaci- 
ties of conscious intuition. 

The lyrical message prompts not only reading but also 
literally a psychosomatic examination of these solid bodies: 
to open and turn them over, look through their holes or to 


R.G., Red Ball, 1974 


Imagine that white 

cube as a red ball, 
Have you? 

Now, turn it over! 


Imagine that red 
ball as a white 
cube. Have you? 
Now, turn it over! 
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Rimma with the cubes 
at home, Moscow, 1976 


arrange them in different compositions. The contact between 
the spectator and the tactile object is much more intimate 
than it is possible in the traditional art or in writing, the 
hybrid of which these cubic concepts exemplify. 

In the seventies, the cubes looked like a new symbolic 
language: a rather strange system of communication 
produced from the coinage of the nonconformist’s brain in 
the isolated Soviet atmosphere. The messages boxed in the 
cubes were aphoristic, and not without a range of psychologi- 
cal apercu. If they provoked atendency towards intellectual 
thought in some spectators, others accepted them with easy- 
going enthusiasm or a light sense of humor. It seems that the 
chain of people and manifold events passed by in stimulating 
ratio to each other. As any provisional base has to be tested 
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experimentally, we’ll give a picture of the surrounding situa- 
tion and vox populi of that distant time. Witnessing the devel- 
opment of the cubic language, the poet Genrich Sapgir once 
spontaneously versified his observation: “Multiplying 
yourself through the cubes.” In a reciprocal exchange, his 
poem Man Is Killed Over There was reset into cubic form, 
which Genrich was pleased to take home. Vsevolod 
Nekrasov, another experimental poet of the elder generation, 
used to call his mid-twenties colleague the “grandma of 
Russian conceptualism.” He was the first person we told 
about our decision to leave Russia. His reaction was rather 
indicative of the deficits in the Moscow underground; in his 
usual lapidary style, he exclaimed, “Where to are you? So 
few of us here!” Nekrasov’s friend, the painter Eric Bulatov, 
drew two pencil portraits of that “grandma”; one of them was 
intended as a gift to us at parting. Greeting us when we 
arrived in New York, Sots artists Komar and Melamid 
expressed their attitude towards the cubes in Artforum with a 
sympathetic irony: “The only woman in contemporary 
Russian Modernism exhibits a profound inventiveness in 
designing a wardrobe for her soul.’’2° 










Man should be 
beauttiil in every 


R.G., After Chekhov, 1975 
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The distinctive feature of that wardrobe was mini — mini 
form and mini language, capable of linking several thoughts 
and words together. Even the “borrowed” strophes took 
rather inverted forms: the thoughts were not “unwinding” 
into the words, rather the words were being condensed back 
into the thoughts, while the rest of the space was filled with 
the silence. Such was the abbreviation of the poem Man is 
Killed Over There, describing a murder that attracted the 
attention of a crowd excited by its own mortifying curiosity. 
The question of what living creatures are attracted to is rather 
relative; each one creates its own world, and that becomes it’s 
own world, even if it is the world of a fly. The cube An Event 
from the Life of a Fly was made in two versions: one such 
event in its short life is related to artist Vladimir Tatlin, while 
the other is linked to Ilya Kabakov. That “eventful” cube 
seems to attract the image of Kabakov quite naturally, since 
there are many insects depicted in his artwork, implying a 
certain entomological relationship between the artist and the 
flying subjects of his interest. 


R.G., Man Is Killed Over 
There!, 1976 
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lam 
sitting 

on the 
ceiling. 







Tatlin is 
watching 
me from 
the sofa. 





R.G., An Event in a Fly's 
Life, 1976 





The cubes by themselves were already ideas of thinking. 
What is it: the chain of thought or their compression into a 
single thought about thinking? With that very compactness, 
the cubes provoked a chain of opinions, associations, and 
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feelings. Naturally, some spectators preferred to go further 
than that, plunging into theoretical scrutiny with unshaken 
reasoning. The scientists, who frequently came to our apart- 
ment as in a gallery, were naturally inclined towards intellec- 
tualization of the cubes. One of the discussions stands in a 
memory, concerning the geometrical proof of the illogicality 
of the Soviet slogan that reads, “Obliteration of edges be- 
ween town and village.” In the cubic language, it is presented 
in a theoretical way: “Obliteration of the edges creates new 
edges” is what is written on each cut-out rib of the red cube. 
There is a second sense in that dilemma that concerns also 
another abstract problem of squaring the circle, which by 
itself is not without a paradox. 

As we found out, the cubes could be used as an accurate 
psychological device for certain categorizations of people. 
Those with flexible minds — fairly typical in the art world — 
had a quick and lively reaction to the concepts, while people 
with sluggish thinking responded slowly or with a puzzled 
look. The intellectuals exercised their brains with the cubes 
as easily as athletes exercise their bodies. There were con- 
frontational retorts as well, mainly from those whose minds 
were corroded by acid feelings or simply envy, or from those 
who found satisfaction in their own negativity, waiting only 
for the proper moment to vent it. And as one can easily 
imagine, nature always supplies such moments to these kinds 
of thinkers. There is an enormous difference between man 


R.G., Obliteration of the Edges, 1974 
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R.G., Divine Comedy, 1976 






Paradise 





and man: between a security-minded person and an indi- 
vidual with a diseased temperament, between a gifted person 
and an insensible mediocrity, between an intellectual and one 
who displays the very reverse of analytic thinking, or has a 
scholarly mind of a mechanical, merely fact-finding nature. 
In short, people’s immediate vision and spontaneous reaction 
to the cubes was mostly a reflection of their own self-images. 
The interactive style of our artwork, our youth, and, of 
course, the fact that we were functioning within the layers of 
the alternative cultural elite, stimulated the lively interactive 
background during that phase of our life. 
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Even if the cubes are a conceptual product of the Russian 
culture, their plots remain essentially portable. Most of the 
events of the world, its glory and misery, and all that fits in- 
between, are mere outward show —an art show, for that 
matter. Any social structure supplies only partial and 
restricted knowledge, usually retaining the public-school 
touch with somewhat mechanical cheerfulness. Reduced to 
the interpretation of everyday facts, the social media gives 
men, considered collectively, only a basic grasp of econom- 
ics and utility going no further than the rudimentary motto: 
accept nothing but what your eyes can see! And habitually, 
the eyes see no more than they are supposed to. But what if 
they see more than that? A small series of minimalist con- 
structivist objects presents that argument, while paying 
homage to Russian Suprematism, particularly to the painting 
The Black Square by Kazimir Malevich.?! The illusory black 
squares made out of parallelograms, trapezoids, and cubes 
placed on the white backgrounds demonstrate how the geo- 


R.G., The Tool for Viewing Malevich's 
Black Square: If one looks through the 
small square hole at the black trap- 
ezoid, the optical illusion makes it ap- 
pear as a black square. 1975, card- 


board, paper, 6 x 6 x 3 1/2" 
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R.G., The Black Square, 1975 


metrical rules can be contradicted optically, as in The Tool for 
Viewing Malevich's Black Square. 

The other Black Square (which is actually a black cube) 
contains its own white “background” within. The exterior is 
switched with the interior, while the “flat land” of the square 
grows into a volume. Thus, the cube opens as a Suprematist’s 
casket, in which whiteness is equal to emptiness. 


R.G., Black-and-White Hole, 1976 





WA, 


—— Mirror 





< drawing 
on the 
cardboard 





R.G., Mirror Black Square: 

The black quadrilateral rectan- 
gle grows into a square when 

reflected in the perpendicular 

mirror, 1976 


One more Mirror Black Square 1s in reality only a half 
of itself, while the other half 1s composed of its reflection in 
the attached looking glass. These geometrical “mishaps” of 
the black square echo the social theories of Russian Avant- 
garde art, the movement provoking certain doubts over its 
proclaimed “victory over the Sun.” On the eve of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917, and until the roaring twenties, all those 
political, spiritual, and aesthetic innovations seen by the 
exalted eye of Russian imagination had an optimistic popu- 
larizing character, while the soon-to-come era of repression 
gradually polluted all cultural endeavors with monotone con- 
servatism. Soviet socialism has developed in two opposite 
directions simultaneously: towards emancipation, and 
towards the infringement of human rights. As Dostoyevsky 
predicted: “the most horrid crimes against freedom” are com- 
mitted “for the sake” of freedom. Certainly, this is nota local 
but an international phenomenon, with all its consequences to 
follow. 

Those with enthusiastic and creative souls tend to par- 
ticipate in any fresh new enterprise. However, upon discover- 
ing what it is in reality and consequently being disappointed, 
the most conscientious individuals begin to criticize the 
newly established system, which inevitably casts them out, 
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gradually or abruptly. Consequently they are abandoned by 
the social world, or at best escape from it, but usually it 1s 
both. In other words, at the beginning of each cycle of the for- 
mation of new social ideas, creative innovators usually 
function in harmony with the developing line, whereas in the 
period following a characteristically oppressive — social 
routine, all kinds of conformists, plagiaristic newcomers, 
timeservers, and simple charlatans gradually replace the fore- 
runners. The archetypal structure of the beginning, the 
middle, and the end might be equally applied to the Russian 
Avant-Garde movement and Russian conceptualism, which 
in its turn (as one can expect), gradually degenerated into tau- 


R.G., Do Not Disturb Me!,1974 
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| asked 
you not to! 





R.G., A Sphere Inside Me, 1974 
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tological reinterpretations of the works of the pioneers. 
Under supremacy of its established authorities, the 
movement grew into a sort of a mausoleum holding reserva- 
tions for the well connected, with various sassy wannabe 
hot-sellers impatiently waiting in line. 

A few words should be said about the principle of inter- 
action with these 3D concepts that often provoke the specta- 
tors’ abilities for postulating and doubting. First, reason 
would step in and, for the most part, would overcome the 
feelings; but the irrational element implicit in the design of 
these concepts leads sophistry into a trap. A surface mental 
knowledge of things is an imperfect guide in dealing with 
these funny boxes, which seem to adhere to such modes of 
being that are strange in ordinary terms. If one opens the cube 
containing “my thought” on the lid, what would be the 
answer to its interior question? — “Who is the thinker of my 
thought?” 






WHO IS THE 
THINKER 
MY THOUGHT 


OF MY 
THOUGHT? 


R.G., My Thought, 2006 


Layers of metaphors upon metaphors might be squeezed 
into acouple of words, shortening the exposition to a three- 
dimensional formula. For example, The Cube in the Form of 
a Tetrahedron questions the notion of human perception, as it 
doubts man’s closed-circuit ability to monitor life in its true 
essence. 
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R.G., From the top: The Cube in 
the Form of a Tetrahedron; Who 
Is There?; Cornered, 1974 


aa 4 


corner 
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Analogical concept is found in the cube. You Think — 
But I Am, which first appeared in Latin, illustrious with its 
minimum means for maximum effects. Here, Descartes’ 
axiom “cogito, ergo sum” was converted into “cogitas, ego 
sum,’ while in the vernacular version, “I think therefore I 
am” was paraphrased into “You think’ — “but I am.” Let us 
look at that pseudo Descartes’ box closer: the “you think” 
cube conceals within the existence of “me.’That means that 
before even thinking about it, as this concept suggests, J al- 
ready am, and thinking. 

Presented in a cubical form, the idea brings another twist 
to its meaning. Does human finite rationality have the power 
to transcend human finitude? Mind 1s always in a state of flux 
and yet wants to be a measure of all things. With logically 
coherent metaphysical structure, one can hope to understand 
everything in nature, but not nature itself. Seeking food for 
the mind is the most praiseworthy aim, yet at length, it might 
bring one to extensive logic, which is prone to confusion 
arising from too much mental wealth. For not only monkey- 
mind meandering, but also intellectual superiority creates 
obstacles for spontaneous understanding, which calls for 
intuitive simplicity — and that is not anew, learned tool, but 
an awakened a priori part of our consciousness. Getting in 
touch with our refreshed genetic memory (which is not 
instinct, but higher intuition, and the mind 1s securely located 
between these two), we come to a challenging thought: that 
our brains are not the wisest part of us. What does this all add 
up to in terms of the artworks? Life has countless layers of 
forms veiling much deeper layers of ideas that might be 
approached through a grand interplay of intuition and play- 
fulness. Should the mind be proficient in that, it becomes 
miraculously elastic. 

Now if we connect the mind, which in itself is constantly 
engaged in the production of thoughts about all sorts of things, 
with these very things, that connection would be hard to dis- 
tinguish. Things remain in themselves as well as the mind, at 
least according to the Western model of philosophical truth, 
presented by Kant as Ding an Sich. The Eastern image for 
the complexity of such interconnection, defined as “ten 
thousand things,” reflects simultaneous unity and diversity of 
everything in the universe. Numbers of things can go on at 
once, objects tell tales, and the mind adjusts itself to the (low 
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of events. Learning from ten thousand things in actuality, 
from life experiences, the mind begins to borrow the attitude 
of water that moves without hindrances. Taking different 
shapes, the water remains essentially the same. Likewise, in 
its pristine quality, the mind is not congested with its vibrat- 
ing or rather “vibraining” thoughts. To put it differently, all 
deep things are simple. Any insight idea can be clear up to a 
point and then tends to become unclear. The difficulties grow 


7 


but | am! 





Fant 





R.G., You Think but I Am, 1974 


in proportion to the growing capacity for judgment and the 
accumulation of thoughts (not necessarily wisdom). The 
mental supply can be trapped and compressed, like a stream 
ready to flash flood, when the demand is greater than the 
mind pump can furnish at the moment. And that 1s precisely 
the moment when something (or everything) turns upside 
down, so topsy-turvy that it produces a reverse result. Such 
reversal might come as a release, at least for a while; our 
painful effort to understand the flux of “ten thousand things- 
in-themselves” becomes effortless and simple, freed from 
circumambulation of clever theories and vast writings. As our 
friend Jean Brown used to say when showing us bizarre 
objects from her collection of Fluxus and Dada art: “Just like 
this.” 
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The casuistic duality of nature can be illustrated by many 
means: the white cube with its orange Depraved Element 1s 
one example. As a cube, it represents one of the five absolute 
Platonic solids. However, if one removes the small orange 
block symbolizing a depraved element, the perfect shape of 
that Platonic body is ruined. Every truth has a grain of 
mistake, and every mistake can have a grain of truth. When 
the ancient Chinese masters made their art objects, they used 
to add a tiny, almost invisible dent. They thought that the 
nature of our earth does not tolerate perfection, and if they 
themselves did not make slight damages to their work, nature 
would interfere in a much worse way. Dante echoes the same 
idea in his Paradiso: “But nature always gives it defectively, 
working like the artist who in the practice of his art has a 
hand that trembles.” (Canto XIII) Does this mean that the 
world is governed by chance and error? It depends on the 
degree of one’s openness towards the archetypal. The world 
is full; there are no empty niches; and a definite hierarchy 
governs the scope of ideas, beings, and things. And some of 
them can be quite depraved. One thing that is certain is that 
as soon the uncorrupted Platonic body loses the adverse 
depraved element, it will also lose its conceptual twist. If so, 
there is no drama in the plot anymore, and no one can 
“delight” in paradox. 

The Chinese dent, if we may continue the metaphor, is 
represented here by the orange depraved element, which is a 


R.G., Depraved Element, 1974 
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main character of that cubic poem. Demonstrating the imper- 
fect life within what ought to be a perfect Platonic body, this 
component confirms that the changeable outer world is 
always perplexed with uncertainty, stretching from external 
to internal confusions, with a variety of perversions. The 
orange element might have different tints; in youth, it is 
undeniably tenderly greenish. Influenced by the active sur- 
roundings, and by a sense of potential that 1s characteristic of 
youth, the early response to this disconcertingly complex life 
and its perplexities is relatively uncertain and unripe, even as 
it appears righteous and seemingly certain. On the other 
hand, one might stand on the middle ground between the 
white constructive basis and its provocative and destructive 
addendum; then the orange component would acquire a 
yellow tint of a tenderly colored compromise. Once one has 
seen the world for what it is, the depraved element seems to 
be in the natural order of things. But exactly how these con- 
tradictive forces work together to shape the round world 
(somewhat “squared” in the cubic language) is largely a 
mystery to everybody. 

With all its geometrical antiquity, the cube is nowise an 
old-fashioned educational “hardback.” Plainly related to 
minimal art, where things can be fully present and com- 
pletely absent at the same time, Depraved Element might be 
reintroduced as an abstract portrait in minimalist style —a 
somewhat bizarre self-portrait of everybody. As a conceptual 
piece, such a portrait is truly faceless and suggests a certain 
archetype. In that view, the depraved element would repre- 
sent a full scope of ugly features waiting for retouching, a 
variety of character flaws that need to be fixed. Is there a 
limit to their number? If so, the cube might be a geometric 
portrait, not only in substance but also in proportions. If the 
“clockwork orange” were gone, the white cube in its whole- 
ness would symbolize the restored world. And here we must 
pause. It is easy to reconstruct the naughty box into one 
perfect solid and to paint it white, but to truly achieve what is 
plotted behind that symbol would be as difficult as purifying 
a base metal into precious gold. 

To give an idea of far-off things, the work presents a 
number of abstract concepts in visible form. For example, the 
white color is also a meaningful feature of the cube (in Latin, 
“shining white” is candidus, whence candidatus is “clothed 
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in white’). The white toga was worn by the candidates for 
office in Ancient Rome as a sign of fidelity and humility (the 
least possible qualities to be found among politicians at any 
time). Originally, a candidate was one who solicited knowl- 
edge. Following this meaning, the white cube might become 
the subject for another storyline leading to a spiritual conclu- 
sion: as the Platonic body loses its adverse depraved element 
it becomes a faultless cube, purely white and pious as if lifted 
above to the realm of the archetypes. One thing is certain: 
that which is perfect is most rare because it is hardly attain- 
able. 

Many geometric figures allude to important symbols that 
are only partly decodable. Let us contemplate one of them. 
The cube can be presented in two forms: folded and unfolded. 
While in folded form, a three-dimensional body symbolizes 
matter and all that is earthly and bodily because it has stabil- 
ity and gravity. When it is unfolded into a two-dimensional 
cross, its stability and gravity are “crucified,” to use a con- 
ceptual metaphor of one domain to reason about the other. 


coe 
a a 
® 


In many old doctrines with a legitimate perennial 
paradigm, the cube is associated with the human body that 
contains a divine spark, compressed within homo-cube. With 
its unfolding into a cross, that spark 1s set free. Some things 
that are physically effective are not physical at all. The 
similar principle is reflected in the Kaaba, the Islamic house 
of worship in Mecca. Built in a form of a hexahedron, it can 
serve as a religious analog to the cube. In the Biblical 
version, each of the six sides of the unfolded cube represents 
one day of creation; and the last one (the seventh) which is 
not of that cube anymore, is its mystical crown. For this 
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R.G., Life of a Citizen 
(Novel in Two Parts), 1974. 
The cube consists of two 
halves with steps leading 
up and leading down. 
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reason, many pilgrims have mapped out their lives on that 
unfolded cube, whose fundamental parameters are the same 
in different universal teachings. 

At that point, we feel necessity to return to the very first 
cube Quintessence that virtually has to be the last one. As 
such and also as the cornerstone, it 1s depicted in the wall- 
poem called Icon. Twenty conceptual scenes of that icon 
unfold into a biography of a person, whose image is supposed 
to occupy the center of the composition. The central place is 
left empty, signifying that it is reserved not for one particular 
individual, but for the archetype. In the hagiographical struc- 
ture of the icon, each cell suits the corresponding coded level 
of consciousness. This pictographic biography is kept within 
one opus circulatorum, which has many layers and rounds, 
but one uniting center. The idea of the progressive opening of 
the consciousness develops like a child that has to aggregate 
his parts in the womb until the moment when he 1s ready to 
“Jump out.” The motive of the introverted quintessence 
becomes arefrain in the last cells, whose interiors are pro- 
gressively covered. Finally, when opening the last cell of the 
Icon, one can see that it does not have a back wall; its frontal 
lid covers the mystery of abyss — the grave is empty. 


1. Appearance (the empty white cube) 

2. First impressions (“Who is here?’’) 

3. Childhood (filled with colorful impressions: “ice cream,” 
“dead granny,” “window to the garden,” “white hospital’’) 

4. Initial understanding (“‘this” or “that") 

5. Big Love 

6. Receiving of information 


7. Overloading with information 
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8. False orientation as a result of it (wrong compass) 

9. Dualism (“that’s the point” and “that’s not the point’) 

10. Further division (“for me,” “for you,” “for us,” “for 
them’’) 

11. Home (“toilet,” “kitchen,” “rooms,” "poster") 

12. Accumulation (“the more is the more’’) 

13. Black hole or shock 

14. After the shock or half-black hole (“see next’’) 

15. Liberation from information (symmetrical to cell #6 
receiving information) 
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R.G., Icon: The cells code an arche- 
typal destiny of a man. 1974, card- 
board, wood, paper, acrylic, 19 1/4 x 
18 1/2 x 3", collection of Zimmerli Art 
Museum, Rutgers University, NJ 


16. Memories of childhood (“white hospital” and “dead 
granny” are gray now) 

17. Concentration or Quintessence (“under me” is written on 
the bottom and “in front of me” on the four sides around) 

18. The same but half closed 

19. Fully closed 

20. Exit (the lid can be opened: the cube is bottomless.) 


Fey, 
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In a whole, the process of opening of consciousness 
might be compared to the work of a sculptor. In the begin- 
ning, a sculpture exists only in the head of its author, because 
in physical reality, it is merely a piece of stone. The image 
gradually appears after cutting out layers of what is “extra” to 
it, piece by piece, one “inferior” element after another, until 
only the essential, or rather, the quintessential remains. Some 
cubes play on parodies of different atavistic elements; others 
operate with more complicated ideas, presenting a variety of 
analytical knots that are done and consequently undone. The 
works set a limit on the information that pops up out of the 
boxes as laconic simile, extraordinary fact, or “shock-absorb- 
ing” joke. They play on paradoxes, speaking with metaphori- 
cal clarity, while also preserving their ambiguity. In short, the 
cubes maneuver not only with words, but also with sounds, 
thoughts, reticence, and even silence. The symbolic elements 
mentioned above were not planted intentionally; at the 
moment of their creation, the main concern was to bring the 
idea with metaphorical clarity. More became apparent to us 
only after time had forced us to dwell on their meaning. Some 
of the cubes were only a theoretical preamble for understand- 
ing, independent but related to many events that have yet to 
happen. 


R.G., Dices: Absolute Fortune 
and Absolute Misfortune, 1976, 
wood, paper, 1 1/4x 1 1/4x 1 1/4" 


Right: R.G., Mimic Series, 1978, 

a series of cubes featuring the 
a director and actor Oleg Kiseljov. 
The cover images contrast unex- 
pectedly with the inside of the 
cubes, producing a Jack-in-the- 
box effect. 
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MIMIC SERIES 





a - photo on the lid b - photo inside the cube 
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Shake this empty cube! 


if you hear sound of a bell, 
you are suffering from 
hallucinations. 





R.G., The Bell (with a bell 
inside), 1974 
Below: Chic —Egg, 1974 





A content list of various cubes and their clones is given 
below. It is worth mentioning that navigation in the catalog of 
their absurd “properties” requires a certain mental alertness, 
and perhaps, a sense of humor would not be out of place 
either. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOME CUBES 


TEXT ON THE LID INSIDE THE CUBE 


What value would you put on this cube? Perhaps, you are right. 


ee eee 
3 : 


There is no any circle here, 
see for yourself. 


Inside is eclipsed Here comes the light again! 


ENTRANCE SKY (written on the lid inside ) 
EARTH (written on the bottom) 


Cubic capacity of a circle 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOME CUBES 


ON THE SMALL CUBE INSIDE 
Hallo, friends, come in, sit down, 
make yourselves at home! 
I wonder whether we'll go to war 
fh —_. 7 with China or not... 
es ce 


A bird in the egg An egg in the bird 
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——— a Buy me, please! 20 rubles with 

the box and 10 without it! 
es re 
es Cos 
Fr 
es 


I did my time in many places; 
this is the best one. 


It is not nice to peep in! 


What the hell are you gaping for? 
Never seen one! 


es ) 
aa Shut the door immediately! 
I am in the darkroom. 
soe | For God sake, don't tell anybody 
that I am here! 
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Better not to look into 








2 b c 
ON THE FIRST SMALL |ON THE SECOND SMALL 
een on enegesee? CUBE INSIDE CUBE INSIDE 
I think somebody looking 
A HAND alcohol 
(preserved in alcohol) a hand 








I wonder what they Same as we about them, 
think about us. if not worse. 


Alcoholic spirit Spiritual alcohol 
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ON THE FIRST ON THE SECOND 
SMALL CUBE SMALL CUBE 
INSIDE INSIDE 


ON THE THIRD 
SMALL CUBE 
INSIDE 


How old are you? Iam 10. I don't want to 
talk about it. 

I am not dead 

A CRYPT I died in 1916. I died in 1945. yet, just came 
to visit them. 





R. G., Who Is Looking at Us?, 1974 












Do you know | 
who is look- 
ing at us? 





ve na 
ites. 
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TEXT ON THE LID ON THE BOTTOM 


Before birth After death 
Se eee 





R.G., Rosaries:7 cubes are connected 
in a spectral sequence, 1976, wood, 


paper, all cubes are with | 1/4" sides 
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A YEAR 


R.G., A Year, 1975 





SPRING “me 
AUTUMN | WINTER | 








The autumn} The winter 
has gone has gone 
again. again. 
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In 1975, the small boxes grew into the Cubes-Environ- 
ments, a series of projects in which the spectator is turned 
into a performer. Upon entering each of these objects with 
different settings, the participant unintentionally follows its 
scenario as if opening a stage curtain and stepping behind it. 
Touching upon the limits of vision and its unlimited poten- 
tial, the series syncretizes elements of diverse genres, inter- 
weaving environmental art with conceptualism, dramaturgy 
with polyphonic poetry. The life of an artist usually has many 
twists and turns; in a way, it is a happening in itself. From the 
point of view of an ordinary person, it looks rather like a 
“mishappening,” just as it does in these environments. 
Composed with a sense of irony, these settings translate 
certain grotesque situations into visual dramatizations, not 
only idiosyncratic for artistic personalities, but also for those 
who “suffer” from extra keen observation and sensitivity. 
Issued in the series of thirty-three booklets, each for a single 
project, the Cubes-Environments might be called psychoana- 
lytic projects that contain elements of visual poetry. Among 
them, The Expeller is particularly significant. It demonstrates 
the paradigm of an objective process, a kind of deliverance 
from nature’s constraints. It is conceived and played out by 
nature itself, wherein the personal ego is slowly processed by 
the power of the impersonal, similarly to a rough diamond 
getting a brilliant cut. In strictly conceptual form, it shows 
both the process and the outcome. 


A Vestibular Room 


In a cube with the side of 3 m one sees an ordinary interior: a 
sofa, a table with flowers in the vase, chairs, a record player, 
a chandelier, etc. The whole of the furnishings are upset, that 
is, they are fixed on the upper edge, and the chandelier stands 
on the lower edge. Thus, the spectator who is inside the cube 
walks on the ceiling. 1976 


XJ4 V AATT ONTO AHL NO SOTIVM YOLVLOAdS AHL 
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The Expeller 


The cube, 

2m / 6.5 feet 

on each side, is 

white inside and out. 

On each interior lateral side 

is written “TIME”; the base of the 

cube is marked as “SPACE.” In 15 sec., 
as soon as a spectator enters that life-size 
object, all its edges will begin to move toward 
the entrance, pushing the person out of the 
cube back through the entrance. That is 

an effect of time and space. P.S. 

It is not that the individual 

disappears in time and 

space, but that they 

cease to exist 

for him. 

1975 


Companion 


The spherical room with a 2-meter (around 2.2 yards) radius 
circumferential base is intended for individual use. The 
system is put into operation by opening the entrance door. In 
the middle of the room, there is a swivel chair. The inner 
surface of the object, excluding the base, is a screen. The 
movie is as follows: 

A room with restraint but exquisite furniture, reminding 
of a study. A middle-aged man of intellectual appearance 1s 
standing by the window with his back to the person entering 
the object. The man turns and greets the person: 

- Please, come in...sit down... 
(The man scrutinizes the newcomer, though unobtru- 
sively.) 
- Sit in the sofa...very comfortable there. 
(Points with his eyes to the soft leather sofa.) 
- Sorry, I forgot it’s not easy for you... 
(He smiles and slowly approaches an armchair. Near it. 
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there is a journal table with a few books, an ashtray, and a 
cigarette case. The man makes himself comfortable in the 
armchair. A brief pause.) 
- You know this kind of weather 1s not good for me... 
(He looks towards the window, playing his fingers on 
the cigarette case, and looking now and then at the visitor.) 
- I see it doesn’t affect you... 
- | beg your pardon, but I know neither your name nor your 
occupation... 
(A brief pause.) 
- Though this doesn't matter... I talk to all in one manner... 
(He looks around the room as if thinking over his next 
words, and then addresses the visitor:) 
- I believe we see each other for the first time... 
- I feel we’ve met somewhere before... 
(He again assumes the initial pose, tapping on the ciga- 
rette case. He doesn’t look at the visitor.) 
- All faces have elements of this or of that human type... 
(He stands up and approaches the table.) 
- Sorry, I can't offer you a cup of coffee... 
(He taps on the table and sings a tune.) 
- Do you like the painting? 
(He nods to the landscape painting by an unknown artist 
of the 19th century.) 
- I think it’s great... 
(a pause) 
- You expect me to say anything else? 
(a pause) 
- | don't expect anything of you. 
(It rains outdoor.) 
- It seems to be raining... 
(The man comes up to the window and opens it. It rains 
heavily. Looking at the visitor, he says:) 
- You don’t have an umbrella... Let’s hope it will soon stop. 
(again smiles) 
- | think I shouldn't worry too much... 

(A two min. pause. The man paces up and down the room, 
thoughtfully replacing various articles and glancing at the 
visitor. The telephone rings.) 

-I beg your pardon, I must leave you. Ill be back soon. In 
case you are in a hurry, you are free to leave. 
(He says goodbye and leaves. Never comes back. The 
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picture on the screen does not change: it rains heavily.) 

The visitor can stay and wait for the companion for as long as 
he or she likes. The experiment is over. The image disappears 
only when the spectator leaves the room. 1.1.1976 
(Translated by Keith Hammond) 


Shooting Gallery 


At the end of the corridor-parallelepiped (2m x 2m x 6m), 

there is a target for shooting. Upon entering the 
viewer is photographed with the hidden 
camera. That photograph im- 
mediately appears on 
the place of a 
shooting 
mark. 
1976 


Object - Surroundings 


A person 
is placed inside the sphere, 
in the center of a stand with following 
buttons: “passer-by”, “naked”, “dog’’, “monument”, 

“post with adds”, “ cigarette butt”, etc. When one of the buttons 
is pressed, a movie is shown on the spherical surface. The film 
reproduces the surroundings from the point of view of the above- 
mentioned beings and things. For example, the program “passer-by” 
shows the bustling city life, where people hurry and scurry without 
paying any attention to each other. The program “naked” shows 
people focusing on the person (some smile, others laugh, still others 
point their fingers at him...). In the program “dog,” everything is 
enlarged (from the point of view of the dog): close-up feet, someone 
throws a piece of bread, a boy whistling the dog to him... In the 
program “monument” everything is diminished. This is the place for 
rendezvous; young people are sitting on the steps... The program 
“post with adds” shows people scrutinizing the stand, reading play- 
bills, one stealthily urinated, while somebody 1s passing by, etc. 1975 
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The Cube Orientation 


In the cube 3 m on a side, one sees 





the cube 1,5 m on a side and therein 


the cube 0,5 m on a side 
and therein the cube, 
which side is 


8 cm. 


All cubes open up. 





Externally and internally they are white. 





The viewer enters the first cube, then the second one, opens 
the third cube and get the fourth one out of it, opens it and see: 






KRROUND WMA 


BELOW ME 


ABOLNMD ME 
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Demonstration Cube 


The 2.5-meter cube (around 2.7 yards) side cube has inbuilt 
equipment. The system is intended for individual use. 
Entrance is through one of the side faces of the cube, which 
is white inside; the lighting is bright (fluorescent). A person 
inside should not know about the principle of its demonstra- 
tion. The system is put into operation by pressing a buttons 
“M’”’ for men and “W” for women. 

One minute after a person enters the cube, a recording 1s 
put on: the approaching steps and indistinct conversation, 
producing an illusion that four persons are approaching the 
cube (one woman and three men). Their conversation is 
becoming clear: 

- Here’s the cube 
- Yes, I see 


- Let’s have a closer look... 

(Steps are approaching; voices are getting louder.) 
- ...Nothing interesting 

- Well, as always... 

- Shall we...? 

- Let’s 

- Yes, let's see what’s inside... 


- Who’s there... Who’s there... 
(singing) 


- Well, press it! 


- Quicker! Quicker! 
(At this point glassed peepholes appear in the middle of each 
side. In three of them life-size eyes appear.) 


- Let me see! 
- Go over to the other side! 


- ...There’s enough room for all, come here... 
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(Again steps are heard.) 


(All look in silence.) 


- Well?... 


- Sorry? 


- It's nothing. 


- Like it? 


- Yeah... 


- What’s he doing here’... 


- As usual... 


- Also watching... 


- Yes, watching... 
(The voices agree.) 


- Well? 
(waiting) 


- This 1s all right... 
- Yeah, it might be worse... 


- He looks arrogant... 


“ee SONss 
(waiting) 
- Wait, let’s see what he does... 


- Hardly anything... He looks like... 
- Yes? 


-You see yourself... 
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- Oh, 1 see... 
- He is blinking his eyes 
- I can’t see from my place... 
- Well, come here.... 
- It’s all right... 
- So puffy... 
(all laugh) 


(knocking with nail on the side of the cube) 
- Are you knocking? 
-Yes... 
- He looks embarrassed now... 
- Not very interesting... 


- No... 
- Why are you silent?... 


- Watching... 


- Again blinking... 


- Hands are red... 
(all giggling) 
- Enough, let’s go... 
-Yeah, let’s go... 
-Wait... 
- To hell with him... 
(One eye disappears.) 


- If only we could throw something there... 


- Enough for me... 
- Iam bored too, lets go... 
(Eyes disappear from other two holes. One eye remains.) 
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- Well, shall we go? 
-All waiting for you... 
- Let’s go... 


- Just a minute, he is looking in my direction... 
- Let’s go... 
- All right... 

(The last eye disappears. Steps retire; the conversation 
is indistinct and gradually dies down. One minute later, the 
cube opens. The experiment is over.) 1975 


Parallel to the Cube-Environments, different multi-cell 
objects were made at that time; their titles give a preliminary 
picture of their content: A Clock: Accurate to within One 
Hour; An Ideal Man; Paradise-Purgatory-Hell; and The 
Apartment House. 


R.G., A Clock: Accurate to within 
One Hour: Not the clock hand, 
but the hours are moved around. 
1975, masonite, cardboard, pa- 
per, 13 x 13 x3 1/4" 
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R.G., An Ideal Man: Each cube 
has text in Russian on every side, 
ranging the concepts from posi- 
tive to negative meaning as shown 
below. The spectator can arrange 
the cubes, creating a character. 
1976, cardboard, paper, masonite, 
42 x 36x 2 1/4" 


egotist 
callous 
normal 
attentive 
sympathetic 
altruist 


fanatic 


religious 
normal 
believer 
irreligious 
atheist 


stupid 
silly 
normal 
sensible 
intelligent 
wise 


sullen 
mirthless 
normal 
cheerful 
elated 
jubilant 
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ugly 
unhandsome 
normal 

cute 
nice-looking 
beautiful 


sick 
weakly 
normal 
frail 
healthy 
robust 


fat 
plump 
normal 
stout 
thin 
scrawny 


neurotic 
jittery 
normal 
lossy 
cool 
placid 





Prosit! 


For Russian 
intelligentsia! 


Dad, does 
God exist? 


Refused again, 
none the worse 
to get a job of 

a guard. 


Each numbered cubic cell in The Apartment House rep- 
resents, aS one can expect, an apartment, occupied by small 
cubes. Its doors can be opened, exposing the interior and the 
tenants, who tell us about their personal problems, each hav- 
ing his or her distinct voice. 


The diagram of the content of several apartments can give a 
preliminary picture of that establishment similar to public 
housing in New York. 


and for 
the arts! 


Ask your 


schoolteacher. 


No chance 
with your 
Ph.D. 


| shall expose 
all of you, the 
traitors to the 
motherland! 


Why are 
you so late? 


Where on 
earth are my 
decorations? 


Bother, that 
political 

education 
again! 


Who the 
hell knows? 
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| have 54 
hundreds 
and 32 
rubles. 


Oh, Gosh, 
I’m bored to 
death with 

all that! 


Sleeping. 


Taking Watching 
shower. TV. 





In the middle of the confused daily round of that house, 
there is apartment #55, the dweller of which removes his pro- 


jection from the house, riddled with imperfections of every 
kind. We learn about him from his neighbors: some of them 


say that he is a yogi, while others simply call him crazy. 


R.G., The Apartment House, 1976, 
plywood, wood, cardboard, fabric, 
37 3/4 x I5 3/4 x 3 1/4", collection of 
Renate and Reinhold Bertlmann, 
Vienna, Austria 
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In New York during the 1980s, the molecular structure 
of the cubes was transformed into the human-size figures that 
formed the new series of English speaking Cubic Organisms. 
Similarly to a biological process, the small cubic cells grew 
into big cubic organisms. The fragment of our past illustrates 
how the needle of the compass began to move, indicating the 
flow of an otherwise invisible current of power. Our youth, 
which happened to center in Russia, was a golden beginning 
when everything seemed to be relatively easy, harmonious, 
and full of interesting and quick ideas. It seemed that when 
leaving Russia, we moved from an early “Greek” sensibility 
— strictly conceptual, characteristic to our Moscow period — 
to the “Roman” monumentally of forms typical of our time 
in New York. If Rimma’s cubes grew into full-size statues of 
cubical men, Valeriy’s works were blown-up into large paint- 
ings and sculptures emphasized by the mosaics of painted 
syringes. All his works were united under the title Ancient 
New York Mosaics, to which the monumental frescos, stone- 
faced and somber, added one more Roman hue. In youth, the 
border between psychic and physical possibilities is not yet 


View of our loft in Soho, 302 
Spring Street, New York, 1987 


rm ‘was 
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corrupted, and the unfettered energies of our souls that were 
released in full bloom earlier were active as ever. In general, 
our works took on a different appearance but retained the 
same message, albeit modified under the new conditioning. 
Surrounded by art, we acted as live dramatis personae, and at 
the same time as set-designers who constantly renew their 
own setting. In the early eighties, our Manhattan loft-garage 
on Spring Street was crowded with new conceptual works. 
As one art critic observed, he felt like Alice entering the hole 
and suddenly appearing among the spectacles and wonders of 
another dimension. 

The series Cubic Organisms consists mainly of human 
figures in relief, shown in full-size pictographic hieratic 
poses with interactive content and constructive arrangement. 
Here we must become a bit technical and give a graphic twist 
to our story; otherwise, confined to a general outline and 
devoid of details (though details are just the real part of it), 
we overlook the physical reality of the object. The Cubic 
Organisms are built as wood scaffoldings filled with painted, 


R. G., Cubic Organisms at the retrospec- 
tive exhibition An Organic Union, Fine 
Arts Museum of Long Island, Hempstead, 
NY, 1991 
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cloth-covered foam cubes with texts or drawings on each 
side. The soft fleshy cubes might be moved around those 
multi-celled organisms, which preserve the same tactile inter- 
active quality as the previous cubic poems but on a larger 
scale. That particular aspect of the artwork provokes the 
spectator to participate in an unending creative process when 
art steps in and helps the harmonization of intellectual ideas 
with aesthetic values. 

The very first member of the family of the humanoids, 
The Ideal Man, was already made in Moscow in 1976; he was 
half the size of an average human and was completely white 
(p. 159). Shortly after we moved to New York in 1980, he was 
recreated into a full color, larger-than-life size and received 
the additional progeny. The figures of /nterchangeable Man 
and his child, both with outstretched arms, are made of soft, 
fleshy cubes; each has text on every side, addressing a range 
of concepts from positive to negative meaning, e.g., “ration- 
al — realistic — normal — queer — abnormal — crazy,” or “ugly — 
plain — normal — cute — attractive — beautiful.” The cells of the 
grown individual are filled with relatively complicated 
concepts, while the child is as simple and naive as it can be. 
The spectator has the opportunity to rearrange the cubes, 
creating a personality in his own image or writing his own 
random poetry (in reference to an audience whose sex is 
unknown, the pronouns referring to the masculine gender are 
used pro forma). Each cube contains the word “normal,” to 
create a completely “normal” person. The work is based on 
the paradox that while man is a process of fate, he can 
modulate it through well-directed personal effort. 

In general, the cubes can be used as an accurate psycho- 
logical device to categorize things, events, and even people to 
a certain degree. Turning over the cubes, it is possible to trace 
the line from genius to stupid, from saint to devil, from veg- 
etarian to cannibal, or simply, to create a reference from a job 
for both an ordinary man and for a nut. In the range of any 
particular quality, say, mind, one can trace its extremes from 
infernal to divine expression. Starting from its highest 
expression, 1.e., wisdom, the vistas known only to sages, its 
intellectualization leads to the insightful intelligence that 
little by little turns into intellect, which gradually loses its 
power while being neutralized, simplified, and abbreviated. 
Deprived of individuality, the thinking process adapts to the 
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environment and begins to condense the foolishness of the 
world. External intellect often just masks internal ignorance, 
while erudition of fools may cause more damage than a lack 


R.G., Interchangeable People: Each 
soft, fleshy cube has text on every side, 
ranging the concepts from positive to 
negative meaning, such as: “nervous — 
worried — normal — quiet — calm — 
serene.” 1981-82, wood, canvas, foam, 
acrylic, 35 x 32 x 4" and 77 x 72 x 5" 
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of knowledge. The further trajectory of mental fall leads to its 
detriment, weak-mindedness, imbecility, insanity, or its 
reverse destructive application, which in popular terms, 1s 
called, ‘‘a diabolic mind.” 

In these interchangeable cubic organisms, each quality 
is traceable on the scale of its fullness, neutral position, and 
in its maximal detriment. Aside from the verbal content, it is 
possible to arrange the cubes by color, making the figures 
motley, bloody red, or black and blue. In terms of their struc- 
tural compositions and primary colors, the series of Cubic 
Organisms continues the traditions of Russian Constructiv- 
ism, but with a completely new verbal twist embedded in 
psychological, philosophical, and metaphysical context. 
Their interchangeable structure permits the spectator to have 
live communication with the objects in the spirit of playful 
participation. Moreover, the creative principle becomes tran- 
sitive, turning over from the object onto its observer; each 
time one finishes that creation, it still remains unfinished 
ready for another viewer and another view. Everything is 
changeable except for the changes. The stereometric charac- 
ter of the works provokes a conceptual monologue, bordering 
on self-analysis that proceeds in the middle of all other voices 
and choices, while one finally chooses his or her own voice 
from the given polyphony. 

In many ways, Dog-Calendar continues in the same line, 
bringing all kind of chances and hazards to the surface from 
nature's storehouse. It consists of a hundred cubes, each rep- 
resenting a year, with six different prognoses written on each 
side of every cube. For example, the year 2009 suggested the 
following possibilities: “occurrence — erosion — experiment — 
excess — relax — chaos,” 2020 promises: “enthusiasm — rain — 
hyperactivity — epicycle — chaos,” while 2083: “justice — 
catatonia — coalition — illiteracy — corruption — chaos.” 
Manipulating these soft cubes, one may generate one 
hundred years of peace or total chaos; the latter option is 
given in every set of the six possibilities of the cubes. The 
model of random order presented in this dog-sphinx poten- 
tially consists of all kinds of options, stored in the so-called 
organized chaos. Abbreviating the description, despite the 
logic of the words, we come to its actual epitome — random 
order of organized chaos — for which the reasoning either-or 
is inadequate. 
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It was interesting to watch how different people were 
selecting the prognostic chances: creating the future, they all 
omitted the past. Embracing the principle of progress, most 
of them built a bright type of future, which was perceived in 
a different way: there were those who cultivated the beautiful 
and those who needed only what was useful, demonstrating 


R.G., Dog-Calendar: The “sphinx” 
consists of 100 cubes-years with dif- 
ferent prognoses. “2076: compre- 
hension — misconception — leisure — 
propriety — alliance — chaos.” Turn- 
ing over the cubes, the viewer creates 
his own model of a time-life concept. 
1982, wood, canvas, foam, acrylic, 
68 x 59 x 5" 
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equilibrium of their minds only in material matters. Another 
category of people, reflecting day and night dualism, chose 
aspects of both, and usually not without indulging in mild 
irony; while others, overly skeptical, had no confidence in 
anything and anyone. In 1984, the Cubic Organisms were 
exhibited at Saint Peter’s Church; the ecclesiastic commis- 
sion that piloted that event also involuntary passed this test. 
We'll leave it without a comment, giving the last two square 
inches of this paragraph not to futuristic projections coded in 
that work, but to the actual space in which it was exhibited. It 
would be misleading to call that church (decorated in large 
relief by Luis Nevelson) a strictly canonical house of 
worship. By virtue of its hotspot location in Citicorp Centre, 
it was like a traffic circle, an island around which people 
were flowing continuously. During each visit to our exhibit, 
we noticed that the set order of the cubes was always differ- 
ent, being in continual contact with the world. 

Each new work in the Cubic Organisms series picks up 
the thread of the previous cell block creature, deepening its 


R.G., Cubic Organisms, Saint 
Peter’s Church, Citicorp Centre, 
New York, 1984 
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concept. Art can fill the place of metaphysical needs without 
too much thinking. The oversized figure of The Wandering 
Jew (pp. 170-71), which impersonates the map of the whole 
world, depicts it as strikingly personal, yet strangely square. 
Initially, that concept was developed in the early rectangular 
object titled, Rabinovich (1975). In the new version, the terri- 
tory reserved for his wandering is immensely enlarged and 
obtains a human-like form. The Wandering Jew is divided 
into equal squares representing different countries in alpha- 
betical order. Its conceptual geography begins from the feet, 
where Australia and Afghanistan are located, and finishes in 
the head, into which the USA, the former USSR, Yugoslavia, 
and Vietnam are sorted out. France, by the play of its alpha- 
betical destiny, is located between the legs. The viewer can 


‘al 


Y 


R.G., The Wandering Heart 
The viewer can move the 
cubes with drawings of the 
organs, 1984, wood, canvas, 
foam, acrylic, 82 x 45 x 5" 


. 
Gb . 
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freely move the soft blue cube labeled “Wandering Jew” 
(symbolic of any kind of wandering, including emigration) 
over the map of the world, hanging him by the nails sticking 
out on every country-square. If shaken, that cube produces 
the sound of a bell. There is only one figure to play with on 
that anthropomorphic chessboard, yet the blue drifter, who is 
literally “hanging around” the world, has plenty of opportuni- 
ties, always prone to magnifying his luck and doom in the 
worldwide jungle of cause and effect. 

The first version of that work was shown at the interna- 
tional exhibition in New York in 1982, in which the red figure 
was drawn right on the wall and literally nailed to it. The soft 
blue cube labeled The Wandering Jew was the only perma- 
nent part of this work. When this show traveled to Washing- 
ton, D.C., its figure acquired the wooden flesh and its current 
permanent statue. The idea behind this work does not directly 
follow the traditional myth, but symbolizes the wandering of 
the human soul in the realm of matter, in the world reflecting 





R.G., The Wandering Jew at the 
exhibition “Young Fluxus” at 
Artists Space Gallery, New York, 
1982. The drawing is made on the 
wall, 85 x 90". 
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man’s entity by its very shape. Amidst the vestiges of old 
myths of different ages and races, many immortals wander- 
ing in this world have been subjected to the fetters of its 
fatality. Inflicted by the desire of knowledge, biblical Adam 
and Eve were expelled from the comfortable Paradise to 
experience endless limitations of three-dimensional reality. 
In the words of Hermann Hesse: “In each individual the spirit 
has become flesh,in each one the creation, suffers, within 


- . 2. 
each one a redeemer is nailed to the cross.” 
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R.G., The Wandering Jew: 
The viewer can move the cube 
labeled “Wandering Jew’ over 
the map of the world, hanging 
him by the nails sticking out 
on every country-square. 1982, 
wood, nails, bell, foam, canvas, 
acrylic, 85 x 90 x 5", collection 
Art4RU Museum, Moscow, 
Russia 
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The man is the final product of the evolution and simul- 
taneously its seed that unites the beginning with its end. 
Between these two, there is an endless path, which is shown 
in the relief, Hagiography of Man, or, in the vernacular, 
simply the life of man. His biography develops from top to 
feet from one cell to another. In each of them, the geometrical 
drawing continues the chronicle, imitating in miniature the 
fractal compositions of the whole work. All the worlds, 
above and below, are coded in the genetics of a man, who is 
fixed in the particular time frame. The visual story reflects 
the “falling rise’ of a man and his mixed blessing with his 
zest for betterment and inclinations to the weaknesses with 
the consequent drawbacks. 


Falling rise of a journey on earth 


The red creative line runs throughout this counterbal- 
anced expression, reflecting the pictographic tale of the 
Hagiography of Man. This work is not biographical, it 1s a 
piece of art, with all its stocks of allegories, which do not 
preclude doubt and skepticism. In reality, they often shield 
people from the unknown, and from looking dangerous. The 
up-and-down path winding through the pictorial cells figura- 


R.G., Hagiography of 
Man, detail, 1983 
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tively suggests that it 1s difficult to cross this ocean of tempo- 
rality, in the time given to us by that very time, while the 
body is not yet worn out. Is it a way by which one becomes 
the way oneself? Whether it proceeds from the oriental 
creeds or the theistic roots, itis still the same thing, however 


R.G., Hagiograph 
archetypal _picto1 
develops from ce 
top to feet. 1983, 
acrylic, enamel, 82 
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different its manifestation may appear, especially in the arts. 
One thing that is certain—a creative approach towards life 
may lead one out of spiritual lethargy. That idea is inserted 
behind all our works with the hope that it might stimulate the 
others to have deeper insight. 

Naturally, the impermanent and the relative seek their 
opposites, i.e., the permanent and the absolute, so there 
comes the Seraph, whose winged body is implanted in the 
cubic organism. Ontologically, everything takes roots out of 
an unidentifiable absolute, to which it consequently returns, 
and angels are not ruled out. They exist somewhere between 
unlimited and limited manifestation, as messengers between 
heaven and earth. This meaning is found in the word, 
“angelos,’ which we inherited from the Greeks. Through 
these messengers, if viewed on the mythopoetic level, man 
had been receiving (and, perhaps, doing so now) certain 
“news” from below and above, from fallen angels and the 
finer members of their hierarchy, preparing the consciousness 
“to fly” with them to the beyond. In many traditions, they 
possess this type of uninhibited energy, which, it might be 


View of the exhibition at Emily 
Harvey Gallery, New York, 1984 
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said, is of the entire consciousness. The Renaissance physi- 
cian-alchemist Paracelsus believed that man is a hybrid of an 
angel and a beast; one serves the heavens, while the other 
serves nature. As to angels in general, be they guardians or 
warders, we suppose they soar in the absolute, while men are 
stuck in the relative. Therefore, it stands to “reason” that 
Seraphs' absolute seeing eyes might be moved all over his 
body, not in the manner of a floating kidney, but rather, in sig- 
nificance of angelic omni vision — angels looking in all direc- 
tions simultaneously, because they are all eyes (upon 
reflection, it brings another simile: fear has a hundred eyes as 
well). In far-reaching mythology, angelic creatures 
(bodhisattvas or realized souls) are supposed to know the 
ultimate form of reality; they are witnesses of their own con- 
sciousness that does not divide subject and object. This 
means that their vision and knowledge coincide, for they 
“see” their knowledge and “know” their seeing. Naturally, 
this allegory has to be taken allegorically; there is no sense 
chasing after angels with a net. 


R.G., Seraph, 1984, wood, 
acrylic, cloth-covered foam 
cubes can be moved around 
the cells, 45 x 82x 5 1/4" 





is 


I was average 
you were unlucky 
he will be lucky 


in Europe long ago 
out of Asia soon 
near America recently 





I knew how 
he didn't know when 
you know where 





death leads me later 
fatality stops you now 
life catches him soon 





but I see reality 
SO you don’t see all 


and he saw source 





goal out of this I 
existence in that you 
only to here he 





can be born again 
would not be dead forever 
will be alive soon 
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The work Absolute Novel is exclusively relative in its 
content. When arranging it freely, one becomes a writer, a 
reader, and a spectator, all at the same time. Unlike in the 
other Cubic Organisms operating with the single concepts or 
words, in here one can lay out the whole sentences, which 
flow out of each other in a chain reaction. In spite of its pref- 
erential form of narration, the novel has an objective basis. In 
a way, it develops as in the Dao, playing with opposites: 
pluses and minuses in the human destiny of forever-entwined 
yin and yang. Thus, the conceptual wholeness or the 
“absolute” of the novel is unleashed by the synchronization 
of its contraries. 

It is ultra-short bilingual work (almost a telegram): three 
sides of each cube are written in English, while the other 
three are in Russian. Yet, in its substance, the novel is written 


R.G., Absolute Novel: Turning 
over the cubes one can change 
its plot; the variant choices are 
shown on the left. Three sides 
of each cube are written in 
English, the other three in 
Russian. 1986, wood, plywood, 
fabric, acrylic, 60 x 48 x 5 1/4" 
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in meta-language that measures the “narration” by units of 
time in which this very moment and any other moment occur 
simultaneously. Different chrono-topological episodes of life 
are presented in one unending sentence, while the linear 
syntagma is based on the nonlinear leaps of conceptual 

meaning. In other words, if we convert ends to beginnings as 
in this Absolute Novel, every effect expresses its cause. In 
addition to many transitive verbs requiring objects, the transi- 
tions are also made from person to person, from concept to 
things. Thus, “you” turns into “I,” “death” into “life,” “past” 

into “future.” The dramatis personae do not act here, rather 

these are the viewers, who are writing this novel that will be 

rewritten by the next participating viewers. According to 
Heraclitus, the character is destiny. Therefore, each spectator 
composes the plot with imagination geared by his or her char- 

acter and, perhaps, destiny. That might be done spontane- 

ously, by chance, or logically apprehended. This novel is in 
perpetual creation, for it has no beginning, nor does it suggest 
an end. On its cubic pages, every present moment is a projec- 

tion into the future that has already had its reflection in the 
past. 

Gradually building up your Memory Storage, you find 
that your memories are what you think you have forgotten, 
while you reorder the past in your recollection and construct 
the retrospective images of yourself and others. Your 
memory may surprise you. The solution that might be 
expected to surface is something like shreds, patches, or wan- 
dering cells, as in that object of memory. In the photograph, 
the wooden cubes are arranged in a crossword outlining a 
human silhouette, but that arrangement is not final. In the 
honeycomb of that brain, one can rearrange the cubic 
memory cells in many ways, making a chaotic picture of the 
irrational mind, or, following rules of logic, constructing a 
well-constituted thought edifice, or creating a picture of 
mental dissolution or amnesia. In fact, it is difficult to say 
what is deeper: the well of forgetfulness or the well of 
memory. One is connected with the subconscious, while the 
other is linked with the super-conscious — and neither is ruled 
by the brain. From here, one can deduce that the brain is not 
the mind, nor is the mind consciousness, but together, they 
represent a crossword for their carrier. 

To a certain extent, human memory is computerized; it 
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involuntarily keeps stacks of information on whatever 
happened, including the most insignificant, like a picture of a 
train passing by. Transpersonal memory is even deeper and 
more obscure than personal reminiscences. In its deep, it pre- 
serves all the information about this world that had been, is 
now, and going to be in the future. Something in us remem- 
bers much more than we know. Plato postulated that the 
advanced souls are not taught, but simply restored by their 
innate memories at the right time and in fitting measure; 
therefore, the spiritual enlightenment in its essence is just a 
reconstruction of memory. In the Hellenistic tradition, the 
goddess of memory Mnemosyne (that is precisely what her 
name means in Greek) is the mother of the nine muses, sym- 
bolizing that memory precedes and begets creativity inspired 
by the muses. The mythology echoes the same argument that 
art can untie some memory knots, awakening the conscious- 


R.G., Memory Storage with 
rearrageable cubic brain cells, 
1986, wood, plywood, acrylic, 
48 1/2x 48 1/2x5 1/4" 
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ness, which by itself is already creativity in process. 

In the mid-eighties, the cubic structure disappears, while 
the interactive principle of the artwork is preserved (albeit, 
slightly alternated). The new series Shifting Objects utilizes 
somewhat kinetic elements including rotation, shifting, or 
opening of the panels. This series hinges on its shape-shifting 
tricks, conveying the idea of dichotomy, sudden metamor- 
phosis of forms and ideas that refer to the joggling balance 
between the different strata of life. As always, the changes in 
a social structure are treated with irony. For example, the 
wooden Constitution is nothing but shifting; it suggests 
plenty of hypothetical opportunities, as its kin and kind 
usually do. Moving up its three panels containing different 
syllables, one can create a variety of jurisprudential neolo- 
gisms, such as “disactivity,” “restitutionary,” or “transpres- 
sivity.”” Each spectator can exercise his or her constitutional 
rights by taking part in its display. Its lexicon is based on the 
international Roman law, or /ex scripta, and does not lose its 
“rubber” essence and its exceptional “shiftability,” common 
to those fundamental types of documents found in many 
countries. 

It 1s worth mentioning that straightforward political 
content was never of much interest to us, but that does not 


R.G., Shifting Objects at Zeus- 
Trabia Gallery, New York, 1987 
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mean we ignore it entirely - we modify it into compact visual 
symbols and signs, as we modified all other descriptive mate- 
rials coming out of the memory storage of life. In truth, we 
are more interested in the formative aspect of the creative 
process, its philosophical, psychological, and metaphysical 
implications, and its role in the formation of a more advanced 
individual, rather than any transitory social issues. World 
politics are mainly engaged in social engineering, pooling 
everybody who is “pullable” into its centrifuge. In other 
words, society is always feeding on its own criticism, circling 
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around its own social designs, similar to a dog chasing its 
own tail. Not once was man called a social animal, and until 
he retains this quality, all of his organizations will bear the 
same seal, however skillfully they are arranged and cataloged 
in the sphere of politics and criticized in creative arts. To get 
out of the domineering power of group thinking and the 
closed curve of society that holds many artists meddling in 
hot social issues, one needs to acquire more radical under- 
standing than the harsh criticism of society, which 1s, in fact, 
the society's daemon, its immanent part, and its driver. Natu- 
rally, such a change requires a great deal of independence and 
deviation from, so to speak, the regular thus facilitating a 
taste for the irregular, 1.e., to venture from trading on well- 
known relative standards to contemplating the unknown, 


R.G., Constitution: The work is shown in 
three positions.One can create a variety of 
jurisprudential neologisms by moving up 


the panels in different combinations. 1985, 
wood, acrylic, 30 x 27 1/4 x 2" 
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connected with absolute values but conducive to a way of 
thinking that might seem overly individualistic, separating, 
and therefore alarming. 

Many hermetic secrets are not susceptible to hermeneu- 
tics. Above all, knowledge that pleases the masses cannot 
have a real value. Therefore, something has been kept 
securely locked up, possibly for the minds of the fit to face 
the task. Following that “golden rule,” Leonardo da Vinci 
wrote his important notes in reverse. Likewise, the folding 
object titled The Last Supper, written backwards, reflects the 
same injunction. In fact, that work is a three-dimensional 
formula in which the sign of a cross, within a circle, serves 
for a paraphrase of the problem of squaring the circle. The 
main frontal circle drawn on the head is repeated on the arms; 
its small fractal similes, twelve in total, are visible only when 


R.G., The Last Supper (written 
backwards):The work is shown 
in two positions. 1986, wood, 
acrylic, 20 x 27 1/2 x 4" 
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the arms are unfolded. Perhaps it would be better to render 
the explanation in symbols and signs. When the object is 
closed — One is alone, when opened — they are one another, 
altogether One. Some learn to wash the feet to others, while 
others learn to wash off their hands; some eat to live, while 
others live to eat. In Russian, this supper is called “secret,” in 
Italian, “ultimate,” while in English it is “the last.” 
The language of the Shifting Objects is far from conven- 
tional; they talk with aesthetic puzzles and deliberate ambi- 
guity, as is done in poetry that is intended to be meaningful 


R.G., Sun Set:The Celtic cross is 
shown in two positions, as “sun 
set” and if shifted as “‘sin sweet.” 
1987, wood, acrylic, 51 x 31 x 5" 
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on more that one level. All concepts, relatively simple but 
deep in its psychological implications, are united with the 
same thread like beads in a rosary. The meaning and the 
purpose of the whole work become clear in the process of 
moving one bead (or a cube) after another over the thread that 
links the intuitional with the intellectual. Transforming raw 
materials into something corresponding to mental images, 
these poetic concepts assimilate various elements of vision- 
ary analytic geometry, its cubic and non-cubic forms. The 
asceticism of means allows ideas to move with simplicity, 
organic intensity, and without apparent effort. So far, we have 
been speaking of that kind of creativity which expresses and 
feeds the imagination with the fewest possible forms and 
words, flowing from the inner source with unhesitating delib- 
erateness. These ideas, densely accumulated in rather simple 
forms, are not dry, abstract, or overly intellectual; they live 
through their associations with the surrounding reality and 
are not remote from human passions. It is true that their 
visual metaphors easily contradict common sense, but should 
one try to test them, one might find them valid. Summarizing 
general components and concepts, we would define the theo- 
retical principles of Transfism lying behind this body of work 
as follows: 


1.Archetypal units, principles, and vocabulary (short verbal 
often bilingual formulas are inscribed on cubes or other geo- 
metrical bodies); 

2. Interactive metaphorical games (as a symbolic modeling 
of the world as an a priori part of human nature); 

3. Polysemy and interchangeability (of time, space, sex, the 
unity of the opposites as a basic principle of life); 

4. Co-creativity (of the spectator, who continues the flux of 
changes in the work). 


Soon, the ideas behind this visual poetry with all its volu- 
metric parameters migrated into the human flesh and 
obtained a new vital impulse through photography. This 
added another twist to the ratio between the square forms of 
the objects and the circles of the faces, which, in the interpre- 
tive language of visual hermeneutics, signals a deeper level 
of understanding, moving from relatively passive to active 
mystic experience. But before all this could happen, the 
cubes and squares had to pass one more transformation. 
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R.G., The Circles, 1988 


The trajectory of the three-dimensional concepts began 
in 1974 from the cubes, these portable semi-philosophic units 
that filled up our bookshelves in Moscow. In 1987, the 
talking platonic bodies became rounded — the cubes evolved 
into the circles. Coming into qualitatively different space and 
another time zone of our life, we kept seeing our art as a 
subject-in-process. In truth, art and artists “suffer” the 
process together. While Rimma’s multi-celled Cubic Organ- 
isms were passing through the stages of progressive transi- 
tion towards the circle, Valery’s angular metal sculptures 
were also acquiring round shapes. In parallel to the circles, 
we seem to be exploring the sign language of universality, 
akin to a universality of melodic harmony. Even though the 
same ideas nurtured our individual art forms, their simulcast 
outcome had always contained a particular technique and 
independent repertoire for each of us. 
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Everything around us was taking its natural course in 
closing the circle. The opus sumum of all the cubic works 
found its expression in the series Circles that was born spon- 
taneously while passing with unforced natural simplicity 
through the domain of consciousness, thereby transforming 
into another series of pictorial symbols. Instead of using a 
strictly conceptual way of writing, as with the cubes, the 
circles “speak”  calligraphically, completely rethinking 
syntax in their painted expressions. Their visual garb grows 
out of the subject they touch, inheriting some elements from 
Sanskrit mantras, Celtic “knots” of words, and illuminated 
manuscripts in general. The circles operate as modules, 
which can be modified semantically through interacting with 
them, via shifting and rotating their parts, or by opening and 
closing them. Thus, the meaning of the words turns into its 
opposite and in the same manner might be “rotated” back 
again, provoking non-linear thinking, or, in the best case, 
flashes of the insight. 

The “round poems” are talking pro and contra, joining 
the opposites in closing the circles precisely because of their 
round forms. The duo Serenity — Severity would be a vivid 
example of such dichotomy. Rotating its small inner circle, 


R.G., Serenity — Severity, shown 
in two positions.The small circle 
can be rotated.1988,wood, acrylic, 
13 3/4 x 13 3/4 x 2 1/2" 
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we deal with drastically different degrees of external and 
internal possibilities, easily passing into probability. The 
fixed large circle with the black half-word “se...ity” lacks its 
nucleus; while the central red component — the “heart” of the 
matter — changes its mood with each turn of the small circle. 
This evokes, in terms of emotion, the dichotomy found in all 
men. Surrounded by the indifferent external world, the 
psyche fluctuates between opposites, reflecting both subjec- 
tive and objective tendencies of life, with twists and turns of 
which it is obliged to co-operate. An inner voice impels us to 
choose serenity or severity, and there might be valid internal 
reasons for following either. 

In the calligraphic circle Before — After, the two panels 
with the prepositions can be opened, revealing the hidden 
nouns to which they are intended: we read “before birth” and 
“after death,’ which leaves us somewhere in-between the 
two. With minimum words, the works speak on weighty 
subjects without tedious moralizing or mournful irony. If the 
art of living is like all other arts —it is creative — then what 
about beyond it? The circle makes this point on the shifting 
portal between birth and death, which in William Blake’s 
understanding is no more than the soul’s passage “from one 


R.G., Before — After, in closed 
and open positions. 1988, wood 
acrylic, 13 3/4 x 13 3/4 x 2 1/2" 
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room to another.” Since we have no clear conception of the 
beginning and the end of our existence, the soul’s passage, or 
rather its “meantiming,” is only obliquely implicit in that 
round concept — it exists and exists not. We are free to 
exercise our imagination, especially concerning the idea that 
each of us goes through this portal with our own baggage. 

The spiritual aspect (with no baggage and no weight) 
would be difficult to describe, in view of the fact that 
common death does not affect it. Besides, who are these 
beings with the highest pitch of consciousness, that are able 
to pass the barrier between the higher worlds of the gods and 
our molecular cosmos? Nothing is known about conscious- 
ness 1n its ultimate state that is not interrupted by past karmic 
precipitations, while the “interrupted” ones left us some 
details to be mindful of that transition. Let us reflect on the 
last words of two authors who do not seem like they would 
leave the ground to ascend into the clouds of splendid unin- 
terpretability. If the subject is to be treated without customary 
pessimism, it must come from less pessimistic souls, of 
which Voltaire would be the best example. “Flame already!” 
—said he, seeing how the candle flickered at his deathbed (it 
might be injudiciously mentioned that he came to the 
gateway of “hell” wrapped as always within his “celestial” 
sense of humor). Karl Marx was also true to his nature to the 
end. On his servant’s appeal for his last words, he answered: 
“Go on, get out. Last words are for fools who haven't said 
enough."*? This particular “‘wisdom" reminds us that we said 
enough on the circle Before — After, for its veiled subject 
extends beyond the possibilities of art playing only a limited 
role in facing difficult truths and helping transcend them. 

The round concept of Fortune can be traced in three con- 
sequent positions: closed, as fortune; half opened, as misfor- 
tune; and fully opened — as misfortuneless. The wheel of 
fortune is itself a game of a perpetual paradox. In a similar 
manner, when Fortune is closed, it keeps all its mystery 
intact, much like a Pandora’s box. As soon as we open the 
first door, the powers of fortune start to cross and crisscross 
life, admitting man into the great ritual drama called “misfor- 
tune.” Here, we stand before that mental door that the 
average man is afraid to open, the door that perpetually enters 
into itself and leads to the way on which there is no traveling. 
The direct experience might be quite turbulent, filled with the 
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R.G., Fortune: It opens as fol- 
lows: fortune — misfortune — 
— misfortuneless. 1988, wood, 


acrylic,13 3/4 x 13 3/4 x2 1/4" 
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unforeseen animosity of the surroundings. Then, the second 
door can be opened. It leads to the full outcome of the experi- 
ence and reshapes the previous malformation. The blind 
thesis of fortune followed by the antithesis of misfortune 1s 
resolved in the fully conscious synthesis or union of oppo- 
sites —in the misfortuneless. It is like arriving at the state of 
fullness after passing through emptiness that seems to be 
included in the concept of fullness in toto. Genuine fullness 
cannot be full unless it includes emptiness as well. 

As it often happens, the external processes mirror the 
inner spiral of the development. The circles, which occupied 
our imagination at the end of the eighties, were indicative of 
some other changes concerning not only historiography of 
our art, but also some new insights that reaffirmed our confi- 
dence in the cosmic order. There is an ancient dilemma 
behind the idea of the squaring of the circle, or, in the case of 
the trajectory of the cubes, the circling of the square. As a 
symbol of the transcendent, the circle is free from the 
bondage of the corners that organize the square and the cube. 
Here, we deal again with the same paradox demonstrated in 
the early cube with the slant edges, which testifies both 
verbally and visually: “obliteration of the edges creates new 
edges” (page 124). Yet, if we follow the process of oblitera- 
tion further, we might come to another challenge: increasing 
the number of sides of the polygon leads towards the circle 
that is to the obliteration of its sides, per se. Let us see now 
how Valeriy’s perception and consequently artwork were 
developing through the earth-covered squares to the light- 
reflecting metal circles. 
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6: ANCIENT NEW YORK MOSAICS 


Condensing Valeriy’s ideas into one coherent stream, we 
submit that many of them were already prefigured our photo- 
graphic future. The notion of a module, developed in his 
early erector set series,*+ became clearly self-active in our 
photo morgana employing the “human moduli.” The theme 
of e-art-h*> and the concept of matter per se literally grew out 
of the land of his art, precisely in the cases of his objects 
filled with Russian soil. Now flashing back to his multimedia 
series in which the mosaics from syringes play the pivotal 
role, we shall follow its creative trajectory on the American 
soil. That body of work is united under the general title 
Ancient New York Mosaics (1981 - 86). Precisely as such, the 
art scene in New York appeared to us in 1980 when we cata- 
pulted into Soho, on Spring Street, right in the administrative 
art center of those days. 

The western model of contemporary art, relatively fresh 
for us, was already advancing in years. Naturally, our new 
surroundings soon influenced the aesthetic measurements of 
our artwork. Our spacious two-level loft, converted from a 
large garage by a sculptor years before, opened for us other 
possibilities in terms of the sizes of our new works. Retaining 
the same conceptual message and the ready-made tech- 
niques, the painted figures and close-up faces of Valeriy’s 
new series took a rather unorthodox swing in their mixed 
media. If the compositions with the fractal erector set were 
austere and strictly conceptual, the new body of work with 
the mosaics made from hypodermic needles exhibited struc- 
tural arrangements more expressively. 

The Third Man, in spite of the title, was the firstborn in 
the Ancient New York Mosaics series. No canvas or brushes 
were employed here, and its materials certainly are not listed 
in an art supply store. The man’s figure was laid out from 
syringes right on the wall as stone mosaics are done, save that 
his “marbles” were of a therapeutic kind. In such disguise, 
The Third Man epitomized a crystallization of man’s psycho- 
logical shadow. However strange as it might seem, the 
syringe mosaics appear to produce more elaborate pictorial 
texture than the paintings themselves. They lend to the paint- 
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ings the third dimension and enable to imitate specific struc- 
ture like hair, fur, grass, or to bring attention to the piercing 
eyes, “injected” right into the work. In the composition titled 
The Dog, the human figure belongs to the so-called flat land 
of the painting, while his shaggy companion gets an ultimate 
injection treatment. Each cluster of syringes, turned and tilted 
in different directions, adds to the expression of the exalted 
animal nature, shaping its shaggy fur, resilient back paws, 
and red protruding tongue. 


V.G., The Third Man, fragment of 
the mosaics from syringes filled 
with oil paint made on the wall of 
our loft, 1982, 44 x 28 x 3 1/2" 





V. G,The Dog, 1982, mosaics from 
syringes filled with oil paint, canvas, 
homasote, acrylic, 96 x 48 x 5" 
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The multimedia series Ancient New York Mosaics also 
includes a genre of stage photography, featuring “still perfor- 
mances” in a correlation between the live persons and an 
inanimate object, the artists and their artwork. The Shadow is 
a still-a-live dialog between the horizontal man and his 
vertical shadow, depicted in the painting; it is a transposition, 
in which the irrational and the reflective adumbrate the 
rational and authentic. In the context of human welfare, that 
aesthetic euphemism masks disagreeable situation between 
two individuals: the genuine one versus the product of collec- 
tive unconscious with its obliterating adjustment to the 
demands of time and morals. The general concept behind that 
work might slash to a much deeper level of understanding, 
pointing that shadow cannot be separated from light. While 
following and thriving on light, the shadow remains its 
antipode. 

The similar contrast pertains to all fields, both practical 
and theoretical; hence, each belief casts a shadow of a doubt, 
while immersion in darkness provokes a desire for light or, 
perhaps, for enlightenment. According to Plotinus, not the 
soul, but its shadow is constantly brooding over something; it 
is the shadow that complains and makes plans for the future.° 
It is no surprise that people mistake their muddled stream of 
thoughts for the impulses of the soul. In a chain reaction, 
each new tendency evokes the shadow of the past; therefore, 
if one were to develop a deeper understanding of life, a 
certain type of impediment would be immanent. To give an 
example, the process of growing in wisdom of its own accord 
makes one a magnetic source to one’s own shadow that 
appears in proper time as a “therapeutic” measure in disguise 
of all kinds of intellectual fools. In seeking food for the mind, 
one has to discriminate between intelligence and a twilight 
sort of erudition, affluent with scholarly information and 
weak in understanding. 

On a personal level, the syringe media conveyed not so 
much an antisocial tendency as it signaled a new stage of per- 
ception in coming in touch with certain hermetic secrets. 
Each segment of human life is not a mere byte of sense data 
but is important and indicative of what it is in itself, speaking 
of it in terms of a phenomenon. In appearance, our life 
seemed to go as it was supposed to, meaning that various art 
events, with their bohemian colorful and often meaningless 
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scattering, were preparing us for the changes that came with 
the fulfillment of these events and an equally demanding 
introversion. The blown-up fragments of painted faces, bits 
and pieces of social life, had to objectify themselves in our 


V.G., performance with the work The 
Shadow, 1982, mosaics from syringes, 
canvas, homasote, acrylic, 96 x 48 x 4 
3/4", collection of Nasher Museum of 
Art, Duke University, NC 
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environment before they moved on the photographs and 
obtained strictly personal features. 

In our New York chronology, the ambivalent symbols 
of transformation marked the beginning of the process, which 
in the alchemical synthesis is called nigredo — the black 
period of disorganization and simultaneous reorganization of 
the life patterns on both the external and the internal strata. 
Theoretically speaking, the prima materia, 1n which the 
spiritus 18 grounded and fixed, must pass the full cycle of dis- 
sipation for the purpose of a new vital consolidation of the 
elements. That way the transcendent component of the 
human being is emancipated from the gross matter which, 
metaphorically speaking, is gradually sifted through. Many 
previously accepted notions of life begin to conflict with the 
new vital requirements of that development, which descrip- 
tion might seem to be too obscure, if not altogether meaning- 
less, unless it is not grounded on experience. 

As if inquisitive wanderer drifted from some abstract 


Our loft at Spring Street, 
Soho, New York, 1983 
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V.G., Greek Profile, 1982, mosaics, 
from syringes, canvas, homasote, 
acrylic, 48 x 48 x 4 1/4" 


intangible space free from material motivations, we had to 
navigate within the world of seemingly stable chaos, omnivo- 
rous and insatiable, to sail through an unbounded unpredict- 
ability in which it is easier to find the way relying not so 
much on the existing facts as on our own subjective 
“memory” of the future. Our alchemical remix was sustained 
if not substantiated through the art, free and requiring no 
charting of the diagram about what we are or should be. As 
always, it was fueled not only by our personal love of art but 
also by some much more intensive and overwhelming force 
that equally influenced the many-faceted metamorphosis of 
our artwork and our life as well. At that moment, the objec- 
tive power remained latent to us; therefore, everything 
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seemed to develop by itself, no matter how vigilantly we tried 
to control it. Moreover, sometimes our personal initiative 
only increased the obstacles on our path. With energy 
unforced, which apparently motivated such an ambiguous 
attitude, our art was taking several running jumps over fiery 
alchemical ditches as if it was carried out without interfer- 
ence from the interested party, inclined to reason only in the 
aftermath. 

Every new formation over the old order presupposes a 
certain element of deconstruction of the former, which in the 
psychophysical interpretation of nigredo is symbolized by 
combustion. Inevitably, such a symptom calls for an equally 
harsh expression and not without some fiery impulses, 
conveyed in our particular case in the bizarre technique of 
tormenting canvases with burning injections. (But does not 
every sculptor torture the stone too?) The creative imagina- 
tion in its essence is able to come close to the psychic fire, 
dazzling, hurting, and capable of bringing its beholder out of 
himself. The Ancient Greeks thought that fire, as well as pro- 
phetic anger, is born out of truth. Perhaps it would not be a 
misstatement if we say that our own case was not an excep- 
tion from those rules; rather it presented a fairly eloquent 
picture of transition. However dynamic it was, it abounded 
not in incursions of fiery outbursts and other objectionable 
patterns into our rationality, it was somewhat wavering but 
stable enough. In any situation, one has to feel the pulse of 
one’s own thoughts. The psychic intensity did not sweep over 
our consciousness, but acted as a kind of psychological fire, 
gradually burning down the worthless rudiments in our envi- 
ronment, thus helping us to transcend life's turmoil safely, 
evaporating its negative content through art. 

Yet, there is no fire without a fire, which one summer 
day swept over the two upper floors of our house while we 
were out. Nothing, or almost nothing, was damaged in our 
loft, save that the firemen did not break our lock, but rather 
cut our entire door to pieces with their hatchets. Since it 
happened after the fire was already extinguished, it was not 
clear whether it was a drastic measure of precaution or a sign 
of the fiery temperament without a trace of logic. However, 
the panic one experiences while nearing one’s own blazing 
house, with the risk of lapsing in nothingness, is a rather 
grisly sensation. Sometimes we ask ourselves: “Was it a mere 
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chance that on the hottest day of 1984, Richard Kostelanetz, 
conceptual poet and writer—to give acreative credit to the 
contributor to that drama therapy — persuaded us to go 
swimming and lunching at Brighton Beach in Brooklyn, 
densely populated by our fellow compatriots?” 

The nigredo fire 1s not a mere metaphor; it is a part of 
the objective process in spite of its subjective form of mani- 
festation in each individual case. At best, that fire burns all 
kinds of dross, both in the peripheral social environment and 
in the internal psychological formation. All relationships and 
habits are subject to analysis and selection resulting in a 
better gene pool for the psyche. Certainly, that procedure 
would be of no use, if not foolish, from the point of view of a 


V.G., The Finger, 1983, mosaics 
from syringes, canvas, homasote, 
acrylic, 48 x 48 x 4 1/4". The profile 
and the fingers are reliefs 3/4" high 
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born empiricist, who, as it is often the case, habitually main- 
tains a depressing amount of common sense. The material 
instinct must lose its grip over the human nature while gradu- 
ally ceasing to colonize involuntary habits and thoughts. Suc- 
cessfully burned or, more accurately put, recreated, the 
psyche tends to minimize its involvement into the self-repro- 
ducing bustle of the world, thus proportionally increasing the 
benign spectrum of its inner life, while at the same time sup- 
porting it by the unwavering inclination towards spiritual, 
creative, ethical, and moral qualities. We hope it does not 
sound too trivial. Eventually, the inner work is manifested 
outwardly. The internal process, pregnant with ideas, slowly 
ripens until the changes become obvious in all that one 
thinks, says, and sees around — when knowing ends in being. 
After moving from the distressing blackening nigredo to the 
elevating whitening albedo, two alchemically homogeneous 
stages, one eventually comes to an unusual realization that 
life can be experienced as a kind of possessing — rare, beauti- 
ful and sacred. In albedo, the neophyte seems to find a spot 
where the vital forces of hope visibly exist, making him feel, 
vaguely but hopefully, the veracity of the promise that men 
are gods in potentia. But before one is able to believe the 
validity of such sensory impressions, the detainee of nigredo 
will be juggled disturbingly by events he can’t foresee or 
control. 
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Now, it may be clear why the creativity employed for 
Ancient New York Mosaics 1s of such type that finds its best 
expression in the “grapes of fury’ —1in the acute “needle- 
sharp” forms and symbols. Yet, it is the artist’s new opus 
misivum or work devoted to the Muses; that is what the word 
“mosaics” actually means. The series does not thrive on the 
contemplative slate, as 1t was in the earlier objects and will be 
the case for the later ones. Most of the depicted faces have an 
archetypal look of instinctive personalities; and with their 
syringe bristles and pricking eyes, they are signs and signals 
of fragmentation in our predominantly predatory ecology. 
The plain, and to acertain degree, rigid compositions are 


V.G., Face, 1982, mosaic from 
syringes filled with oil, acrylic, 
homasote, 48 x 48 x 5". On the 
left: the fragment of Face 
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made to exalt the syringe mosaics, especially the eyes that 
have the most impact on the human face. The eyes bring the 
magnetic charge of the soul, if, of course, such is present in 
the latter, which greatly depends on the soul’s merit. In 
Ancient Egypt, the all-seeing eye of god Horns, signified by 
the sign of Wedjat, singled and depicted independently of the 
face, was a symbol of the eternal self-regenerating force 
endowed with inexhaustible creative magic. According to the 
belief of the Egyptians, the eye of Horus the Sun was 
smitten by the antagonistic deity Seth, thus causing the 
eclipse. (Sounds like the blackout of nigredo.) Subsequently, 
Horus not only recovered his eye, but his power of vision also 
increased drastically and was spiritualized. This allegorical 
story depicts how light and human vision become imprisoned 
in matter, and when going through crises, become liberated. 
In spite of the shifting cultural milieu in space and in time, we 
shared the pool of traditional mythic elements that help 
people discover some profound natural truth intuitively. 

With their ready-made severity, the hypodermic eyes 
exercise their power of influence, both distracting and 
healing simultaneously: distracting as they are in connection 
with hallucinogenic trips or rather their distressing conse- 
quences, and healing in terms of their extensive medicinal 
use. The syringe media conveys both the benefits of modern 
medicine and the sinister aspect of addiction, the sickness of 
our time. Undoubtedly, art has deeper mythological implica- 
tions, but its additional social meaning makes it a part of 
today’s world and its theatrical scene changes, which there 
have already been so many. The syringe mosaics periodically 
attracted the attention of the police when shown in the galler- 
ies of the East Village, the notorious art scene in downtown 
New York in the eighties. Naturally, that syringe art was 
charged with an anarchic controversial suggestion of banned 
drugs: it is a modem-day forbidden fruit that may be seen as 
both an attempt at self-affirmation outside society and as a 
means of self-destruction. With that, we touch not only the 
question of what is controversial in life (whether it is to be 
more pitied than condemned, or vice versa) but rather what is 
censurable in art and deemed objectionable on whatever 
ground. 

There is no a censorship in America in the sense that we 
have experienced it in Russia, however, in the minds of the 
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western spectators, the syringe mosaics have some affinity to 
underground art, which concept needs certain elucidation. In 
his time, Marcel Duchamp said that real art has to be under- 
ground, but America knows not the real underground. The 
irony of the situation is that Andy Warhol, the nominal 
producer of the eponymous group Velvet Underground, was 
the very soul of commercial art. Once, the surrealist artist 
Dorothea Tanning, the wife of Max Ernst, told us that “New 
York was like a shot in the arm for European artists and intel- 
lectuals in the beginning of the forties, and it worked both 





V.G., Diptych, 1983, mosaics 
from syringes filled with oil, 
acrylic, homasote, 48 x 48 x 4" 
and 48 x 24 x 4" 
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ways. But for some surrealists like Breton, it was a temporary 
prison.” In America, which C. G. Jung called “extroverted as 
hell’*’ art is lingering between extremities, inflating and 
fetishizing at the same time, while the art crowd is full of 
those who are ever ready to sell themselves in terms of 
economic return. They would probably reply in a retaliatory 
way: “Is not it everywhere as it should be?” 

Developed in the Moscow alternative art circles during 
the Soviet period, our notion of artistic value was somewhat 
out of touch with the New York reality that tended to com- 
mercial practicality. “Not ideas, but things” is the famous 
American dictum that seems to contradict age-old wisdom 
and the opinion of those whose intelligence has been 
extended to a superlative degree. In any case, each level of 
observation contains certain types of information that one 
can “know” only coming at that level. Therefore, coming to 
the 21st-century configurations in thought and in the art, we 


V.G.,The Dove, 1983, mosaics 
from syringes, acrylic, canvas, 
foamcore, 14 x 15 x 5" 
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have to acknowledge what our Kali Yuga civilization has 
brought to us and what, according to its rules, must appeal 
to the multitude. 

Alter the stormy sixties, the enthusiastic beatniks, 
hippies, op-, pop-, and other arts, including conceptualism, 
the next generations of artists were already infected with 
hypochondria and disappointment. The politically conserva- 
tive time produced the yuppies, brought reanimation of 
expressionism — and a new eclectic wave of paintings 
refreshed the bored stiff art market. We felt that together with 
the creative freedom of the West, we experienced some sort 
of regression into chaos, into the motley world of art, 
engrossed in common sense commercialism. The New York 
art scene with its supremacy of the unconscious instincts, 
devouring multiplication, and randomness of vox populi 
seemed to present another form of captivity: it keeps the indi- 
vidual in the confusion of a lower nature with its excessive 
debilitating practicality that usually 1s masked as a freedom 
of choice. Alternating from the physiological thrill of success 
to brooding in insecurity, a typical artist of the metropolis 
tends to track the current style rather than follow his own 
encompassing creative impulse, granting that he has one. 
Here, we encountered highly subjective individualism bor- 
dering on atavistic selfishness, psychological fragmentation, 
and a variety of other short-circuits. In spite of the distinc- 
tiveness between each and everybody, most people repeated 
each other’s opinions under the guise of artistic liberty. In 
short, New York stimulated exteriorization of relationships at 
the expense of internal values. 

Yet, we did not regret a single moment having come 
here. If mental time seems to drag, physical time flies, so did 
our past, especially in view that it was launched by the obso- 
lescent social machinery in Russia, which at that moment 
was simply surviving as an imperfectly developed organ of 
socialism. New York was our today that constituted the 
entrance into another phase of life, the next great natural 
commencement of training involving, so to speak, biological 
engineering of the psyche by our personal daemons. At the 
appointed time and place, today and here, we had to accept 
the pending experience without prejudging it and without 
hesitation — one cannot expect that today will come tomorrow. 

As people struggle to create meaning for themselves, 
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they go on philosophizing about it at their ease and even 
more so in a time of tension, after the deceptively reliable 
walls of their youth have collapsed. As to our visual novel, it 
has broadened out with the reversal of its perspective, con- 
firming that in spite of it, our previous ideas have not fallen 
on barren soil. Our non-conformist past in Soviet Russia was 
reflected not only in our observations but also in the choice of 
controversial media. The mosaics of syringes can make one 
shiver with unpleasant anticipation, but, owing to their 
relation to therapeutic means, they are also instruments of 
healing. As such, their “dramatic” role in artwork has a 
double effect, suggesting that order might descend upon 
disorder and open some kind of extraordinary reality, which 
many artists try to enter through their art. The novel outlook 
of that strange media and especially its creative “injections” 


V.G., Flowers, 1984, mosaic 
from syringes filled with oil, 
acrylic, homasote, 48 x 48 x 4" 
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are not anterior to the idea that art in general has a certain 
regenerative property. It pushes many creative proselytes into 
unusual activity until their psychological and mental exer- 
tions stimulate the opening of a certain degree of their aware- 
ness or sometimes even help them to discover some other 
mysteries. Understanding or simply sensing other verities of 
life rather than worldly pursuits usually brings a release. 


V.G., In the Beret, 1984, 
mosaics from syringes, 
acrylic, canvas on curved 
homasote, 48 x 27 x 9" 
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The mosaics made on the convex semi-spherical surfaces 
marked the transition from the paintings to sculptural objects 
(heads, totems, and ladders.) There is something in their 
close-up look of the Fayum portraits that belong to the 
necropolis of Greco-Roman Egypt. It is readable not only in 
the similar direct composition with the exceptional distinct- 


V.G., The Large Icon, 1984, 
mosaic from syringes, acrylic, 
canvas on curved homasote, 
72 x 29 1/2 x 10" 
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V.G., The Small Icon, 1984, 


mosaics 


acrylic, canvas on curved 
homasote, 48 x 27 x 10" 


ness of the features but also in the mesmerizing alertness and 
inwardness of the wide opened eyes frozen in an eternal 
dream. Set deeply in the homasote, the painted syringe eyes 
seem to reverberate rays of light in a manner of the mosaics 
of smalt. In spite of the artistic liberty of the “hypodermic” 
media, these New York style icons inherit certain features 
from the genetic past of our motherland. Similar to the 
Russian icons painted on the slightly curved wooden panels, 
their surfaces are convex. 

An icon is a constant of the Eastern Orthodox aesthetics 
that is dissolved in the old tradition, according to which the 
canonized faces possess no clear individual features, but have 
an atemporal look, symbolizing spiritual inclination and thus 


from syringes, 
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worthy of reverence. Not quite in the same manner, the 
mosaic faces also preserve an anonymous archetypal look 
typical of early art, which canons, however imprecise, remain 
common to all mankind. Naturally, here they are modified, 
modernized, and enhanced with the syringe mosaics, such 
contemporary material that gives free rein to man’s richly 
informed subconscious memory. Because of their fixed, far 
not serene gaze, the faces exhibit a rather severe and vigilant 
nature as if communicating ideas in some tormented way. 
With the mixed blessing of being twofold, of both anchorites 
and outcasts at once, these images express the aesthetic form 
of desolation and at the same time the power to endure it in 
the world of conflict and sorrow. 

The next step in the creative paradigm of the syringe 
artwork was marked with the author’s vivid tendency 
towards environmental expression. Soon, the heads from the 
paintings and sculptures received monumental treatment in 
murals made right on the walls of galleries. The most inter- 
esting project of that kind was made in less than a week’s 
time in the enormous space of the Mattress Factory Art 
Museum, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania in 1984. Here Ancient 


V.G., Ancient New York Mosaics, 
installation at the Mattress Factory 
Art Museum, Pittsburgh, PA, 1984 
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New York Mosaics were transcribed, perhaps, even “tele- 
scoped” into the liturgical environment. The huge mural 
heads, half buried in the shiny reflective floor, looked like 
anonymous guards of some unidentified excavated ancient 
temple. Painted on the half-shabby walls, they carried the 
very texture of time, depicting hyperbolized parts of the 
human body, the same familiar forms that people have now 
and had in time bygone. The scruffy brick walls in the central 
exhibition hall have been preserved as remnants of the real 
mattress factory, from which the museum inherited not only 
the building but also the name. Suffice to say, it was a conge- 
nial environment for that pseudo-archaic frescos. 

The depicted faces belong to those types who seem to 
pass beyond perplexity and no longer are in suspense as to 
what is bad and good, expressing neither a malevolent nor be- 


V.G., Large Head, acrylic mural on 
the brick wall, 144 x 195", Ancient 
New York Mosaics, Mattress Factory 
Art Museum, Pittsburgh, PA, 1984 
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nevolent nature. Touching the history of humanity with some 
unforced irony, the monumental iconography served for the 
disposal of the double metaphor. It echoed Byzantine and 
Roman schools of two decaying cultures similar to the mod- 
ern-day superpowers, Russia (the third Rome) and America 
(the New Babylon). The old and the new visual records were 
compressed here into an entrancing oneness, some mesmer- 
izing wholeness, from which in the fragmentary forms the 
past was “coming forth into the day.”” The theurgist atmo- 
sphere seemed to create a link to that invisible yet tangible 
zone of the subconscious, the realm of the archetypes, the 
demons, and the gods. We felt as if we were trespassing into 
something from i//lo tempore that we recreated and ritualized 
by our own hands. 

The shining floor reflected the brick heads as in a faded 
mirror, increasing their already huge size by that illusion. 
They seemed to arise out of a bottomless abyss of primeval 
chaos, the very place of alchemical recycle of animate and 
inanimate matter in the magic arsenal of nature. In the totality 
of that pictorial memorial, colonized by the ghostly images, 
there was an allegory of a secret gateway; it was not clear 
whether it was a descent into the tellurian depth or some kind 
of fragmentary preparation for the last judgment. One was 
left to speculate. A work of this kind 1s supposed to remind 
the spectator that art addresses itself not only to the eyes but 
also to the spirit. The visual hyperboles of the mural heads 
seemed to forecast the close-up principles of our future pho- 
tographs, especially those in which the concepts are painted 
on faces like frescos ona wall, such as Paradisus, Spectrum, 
or Looking Grass (reproduced in Thought of Thoughts Book I: 
Be-Lie-Ve, pp. 111, 101,131, respectively). With solemn pro- 
fundity, these images wear the same immutable expression 
as the august heads of that installation. 

The important component of the installation was the use 
of the principle pars pro toto, meaning that parts represent 
the whole, undetermined but rather imaginable, as in these 
murals, extending equally above and below the images. The 
half-buried heads tentatively would have the huge bodies 
extending deep below, and the gigantic feet were painted on 
the opposite wall in such way as if they were suspended from 
the ceiling and had their projected bodies somewhere above, 
extending over several floors of the building. The environ- 
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ment combined the simple and the monumental, perhaps that 
was the most notable feature of the “cornered” painting, 
spanning two perpendicular walls. Divided between the two 
walls, that face seemed to be folded, while its profuse nose 
painted on the firewood pile completed its three-dimensional 
look. 

In the cutout eye-sockets of one of the faces, we installed 
the monitors, large and small, foreshortening the effect of the 
image based on the laws of perspective. In its televised eyes, 
the spectators could watch the video (Ancient New York 
Mosaics, 1984, soundtrack by Charles Morrow and Glen 
Velez) that added modern dynamics to that literally bald- 
headed installation. The low rhythmic sounds of the video 
resonated in the vacuum-like space as a shamanic chant. 
While Valeriy was making the frescoes, Rimma shot a video 
that showed the whole process of creation ina rather para- 
bolic way. The paintings appeared on the wall like in a photo 


Previous page: V.G., acrylic V.G., Firewood Nose, acrylic mural, 
murals, from top: Fragment of wood,106 x 153 x 64", Ancient New 
a Face, 43 x 68"; Bold Head, York Mosaics, Mattress Factory Art 
95 x 72"; Feet, 80 x 178", 1984 Museum, Pittsburgh, PA, 1984 
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developing solution, detail after detail. Keeping the secret of 
materialization intact, we treated that process allegorically, 
bringing creative ideas into corporeal reality on the screen. 
Based on the correlation of the liturgical time and the 
concrete one, the video played on the alternating of alive and 
painted faces, static and dynamic images — everything bound 
by its rather eccentric plot, which is stuffed with all kinds of 
aesthetical absurdities. 

Aside from Ancient New York Mosaics, in 1988 we made 
one more video, about our friend Jean Brown, the collector of 
Dada, Surrealism, and Fluxus (Not Jean Brown, 1987, edited 
by Mark Bloch, soundtrack by John Cage). Playing on the 
eccentricity of Jean’s collection, the video focuses on her 
“artless art” and her disarming power of kindness. The rows 
of drawers filled with different kinds of creative oddities are 
shown in a state of constant shifting, opening, and closing. 
Some of them display their suspicious contents like the 
Mouse preserved in the alcohol by George Maciunas. Jean 


V.G., Video Head with the 
video monitors in its eyes, 


acrylic mural, 87 x 156", 1984 
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herself appears and disappears in and out of one of her large 
art closets, demonstrating bizarre items of her collection. 
Behind the scene, she comments on all these merry-go-round 
events with her soft voice, periodically mixed with the sound 
of dripping water produced for that video by her long-time 
friend John Cage. 


V.G., Video Head, close-up, 
with the monitor in the eye 





To return to Ancient New York Mosaics and add a bit of 
factual naturalism to the story, we may mention their vernis- 
age focused on the delight of the senses rather than art. 
Trying to draw the maximum benefit from it, the administra- 
tion spiced it with the wine tasting intended for the purpose 
of raising money, therefore not everybody who wanted to 
come to the opening could afford to buy the expensive 
tickets, while those who could exhibited mainly gustatory 
interests. We clearly were missing the art students of Pitts- 
burgh University, where the video was edited with the help of 
the enthusiastic youths. In Pittsburgh, we stayed nearby 
Mattress Factory in a house that belonged to a scriptwriter of 
horror movies who at that moment was away in Hollywood. 
His place bore many relics of his ominous thinking to which 
any healthy mind has no propensity. We appreciated all the 
possibilities that came our way, but things seemed to be queer 
and to grow queerer with fiendish coincidences. After 
watching the 1984 presidential elections and having a fancy 
dinner honoring that event, everybody suffered from fish pot- 
soning, probably not without a meaning and some similarity 
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to the sadly imperfect situation predicted for that year by 
Orwell. All these events produced slightly anomalous but 
concomitant impressions natural for the solemn theme of the 
exhibition, which gravity seemed to be acting even off its 
Stage. 

Trying to see Ancient New York Mosaics with the eyes 
of other people, we left the most speculative visual concept 
for its epilogue, rounding it off with the prospective begin- 
ning. What the spectators first saw upon entering the exhibi- 
tion through the cave-like opening was the large wooden 
staircase showing “architectural” segmentations of a male 
nude. Positioned upside down, its steps compose an inter- 
rupted vertical surface that seemed to be well suited for the 
purpose of making the three-dimensional painting. Each 
inverted step houses a fragment of the body, and the sum total 
of these segments unfolds into one complete image that 
grows from step to step. The towering figure is significantly 
larger than life; each part of it is depicted 1n a special relation- 
ship to the whole vista, presenting a panoramic view of the 
body in perspective. Liable to various interpretations, it 
leaves one to wonder whether the figure of a man 1s going up 
or the stairs “go” down over his body. Its limbs are shown in 


Study for the video Ancient 
New York Mosaics, 1984 





a somewhat disrupted union, as steps and members of the 
body, abstrusely causing us (and possibly others) to 
remember its vulnerable, impermanent status -— its life 
memento mori membership. 

The man is naked or rather he is “dressed” in the ladder. 
The erotic emanation has no meaning here; as in all our other 
works, the naked body represents not the eros but rather its 
sublimation in a process. The laddered figure stands upright, 
embodying a guiding beacon, a pinnacle of the overly 
grounded dramatic composition. If the ambiance of Ancient 
New Mosaics tends to induce the general sense of horizontal- 
ity, the vertical ladder stands as a large composite male figure 
counterbalancing this feeling. For if all things are to be 
brought into proportions of some sort, that work might be 
considered a piece of perceptual justice — it tipped the scale 
from a subterranean atmosphere to something that rises 
above it, something promising, perhaps not without an air of 
mystery about humankind, with its physical and spiritual 
measurements and its steps and stones. Are not human beings 
filling that promising gap, connecting the “ceiling” of hell 
with the “floor” of heaven? 

The artworks go beyond regular techniques and conven- 
tions, but not against the laws of created objects. Their visual 
hyperbole and stair symbolism are linked to the notion that in 
spite of the fragmentation and frequent lapsing down, man 1s 
continually raised up and led to the state of unity. The ladder 
by itself is an image of transition, hence the trans-figure 
painted on it is divided by the 12 steps: 12 limbs of slain 
Osiris, 12 signs of the Zodiac, 12 stages of the rising 
Kundalini, and so on. One can only guess the numbers; they 
may score 7 and 666, 33 and 144; all these levels and slashes 
are a merely numerological rhythm that nature beats through 
its fractal repetitions. Besides, it greatly depends on who 
might look at that ladder, and how they look at it: from a 
bird's eye view or from the position of an ant, following the 
ideas from above or gross facts from below. In the context of 
our art, that concept stays within the mythopoetic province: 
some are climbing the ladder of hermetic secrets or, in 
biblical terms, the ladder of Jacob, some take a vanity fair 
escalator, while others are lingering at the backstairs, fire- 
escapes, and stairwells... That continuously circulating 
“belt” carries people up and down. In any case, the ladder of 
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the many-folded character of a man and his step-by-step 
development might be presented as a path of maximum resis- 
tance, known in alchemy as “opus contra naturam,”’ there- 
fore the stair of the Stairman is turned upside-down while the 


man is not. 


V.G., Stairman, wood, acrylic, 
145 x 36 x 11", Mattress Factory 
Art Museum, Pittsburgh, PA,1984 
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To inject a note on the historical sequence, the very first 
staircase was made in 1983 and depicted not the figure but 
the large face that was split up by the steps and had syringe 
mosaics in its eyes. The work was made for a spontaneous 
exhibition-in-process, initiated by a group of East Village 
artists at the Hudson River Pier 34 that had been condemned 
for demolition. In the '80s, we lived on Spring Street near 
that pier. Upon observing that strange facility, Valeriy 
decided to use a dislodged staircase as a ready-made basis for 
his work. Turning it upside-down, he painted the fragmented 
face on its steps, increasing its effect with his needle eyes 
therapy. The staircase was located in the middle of the long 
passage suspended over the vast space of the dock. From afar 
the painting seemed to be flat, while, upon approaching it, 
one could be increasingly intrigued with the geometrical 
“srimacing” of the face split by the steps. Under different 
angles of vision, the relationships of the fragments painted on 
the steps were changing. That stairway image was akin to 
encaustic Egyptian portraits accompanying the dead to their 
graves, that mysterious condition to which all life is tending, 


V.G., Ladders, Fine Arts Museum of 
Long Island, Hempstead, NY, 1991 
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including that condemned river pier. But due to the greed of 
ever-present grave robbers, even in the flourishing “beaux 
art” world of New York, this extremely heavy piece of art 
was stolen long before the demolition of the pier. 


V.G. Stairface, wood, acrylic, syringe mo- 
saics eyes, 109 x 48 x 16", installation at 
Pier 34, Hudson River, New York, 1983 
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One more anthropomorphic staircase was included into 
the pseudo-urban installation at Hal Bromm Gallery, NY in 
1985, where it stood as a skyscraper among other break wall 
reliefs. In this three-dimensional map of some hybrid town, a 
marriage of New York City and Moscow, the bilingual streets 
names were inscribed right on the wall between the objects. 
The city seemed to look at the spectator with its large Byzan- 
tium eyes laid as mosaics from the hypodermic needles as if 
promising to each passerby some strenuous ordeal, or at best 
an adventure. 

Another crowded staircase depicts the fragments of a 
crowd, shifting the ascent/descent from a subjective to an 
objective perspective. The carved out wooden faces are 
shown as if from above in some sort of static movement, 
similar to what we experience when going down an escalator. 
In terms of aesthetics, the color palette of the work is quite 
modest, almost black and white; the prominent foreheads 
attached to each step are left unpainted, somewhat wooden- 
headed. Here, the earlier “one-man-stair” is multiplied into a 
Staircase Crowd, depicting asmall fragment of a crowd in an 


V.G., City Streets, Hall Broom 
Gallery, New York, 1985 
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unending parade of human behavior. Everybody must always 
be moving, advancing, or regressing on the social ladder with 
its structure chained to the bonds of the world. The human 
metropolis, disaffected and intractable in its mechanistic 


V.G., Staircase Crowd, 
1986, 120 x 30x 9", 
wood, acrylic 
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patterns, carries its members into the wide world of opportu- 
nities. Aside of the interpretive import, the expressive 
uniqueness of the series of staircases comes from the 
resourceful approach to these otherwise prosaic objects of 
our day-to-day living. The methods and means of their justi- 
fied reinterpretation make this art almost artless, for the 
simple things might speak more explicitly than the results of 
intricate labor. 

Entering the delicate points of chronology, we would 
assign special duties to the Totems that seem to precede the 
crowd of other wooden heads. Wrapped in the strips of a 
wooden fence, exposing only the head with its goggle syringe 
eyes, two totem poles were positioned as guardians at the 
entrance to our retrospective exhibition at the Fine Arts 
Museum of Long Island. These totems claim not for their 
individuality, they are just “M” and “F,” carrying vestiges of 
incomplete homo sapiens and overdeveloped animals at the 


V.G., Male and Female Totems, 1985, 
wood, acrylic, syringe eyes,78 x 15 1/2 
x 9", 79 1/2x 15 1/2x 9". Entrance to 
the retrospective exhibition An Organic 
Union at Fine Arts Museum of Long 
Island, Hempstead, NY, 1991 
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same time. In them, one can trace a link not so much to the 
cultural antiquity as to much deeper roots of the human 
genesis, when idols were canonized not according to the rules 
of patristic religions, but by primitive totemism. A totem 1s 
not a deity per se, but rather an emblem of a clan; its rich 
symbolism concocts various ingredients from spirits of 
ancestors and animals to sacral events and objects. The Celtic 
people, for example, used to cut the heads of their slain 
enemies and put them on their fences as totems; the Tauro- 
scythians did the same to their own deceased ancestors, whose 
severed heads were supposed to ward them from the raids of 
their enemies. 

In the series of sculptures depicting only heads, the tech- 
nique of the “totemic beheading” was especially elaborated. 
To formulate the appeal of the moment, the general interest 
was concentrated on the images of the most imperative part 
of the human organism. Constructive or endowed with plas- 


V.G., Ancient New York Mosaics at Emily 
Harvey Gallery, New York, 1985. The 
central fresco is painted within the arc 
wall; the syringe mosaics are embedded 
in the eye-sockets of the mural and the 
wooden sculptures. 
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V.G., The Quarter of the Face, 1985, 


18x25x4" and Brute, 1984, 20 1/2 x 
18 1/2 x 5", wood, acrylic, oil, syringes 


ticity, laid out as brickwork or carved out of the wood, the 
heads quickly grew into a real crowd or rather into a 
communal “headquarters.” Sharing their color field, some of 
the heads have large foreheads, while others have none. In 
the olden days, the physiognomy was considered an index of 
the character and the anthroposcopy had the status of a 
science, which in that series is definitely surpassed by the art. 
The psyche of man is so complicated and diverse, that it is 
necessary to condense its expressions to archetypes. That is 
why almost all these heads retain some totemic elements 
having abstract and, perhaps, atemporal features, not natural- 
istic, yet quite natural. 

The head is not only the upper limb of the body, con- 
sisting of the skull filled up with the brain that performs the 
intellectual functions — it is the vehicle of the mind and the 
soul. Russian writer Victor Shklovsky recollecting his visit to 
Konstantin Tsiolkovsky, one of the founding fathers of 
rocketry and astronautics, wrote that during their conversa- 
tion the scientist was attentively scrutinizing his head and 
suddenly asked him: “Do you talk to angels?” Upon hearing 
his negative answer, he concluded: “With your head con- 
struction you might.” In a way, the whole body submits to the 
head that functions as its crown and its capital (from Lat. 
caput, head). Metaphorically, the head represents the sum 
and the essence of the whole body, which in an artist’s imagi- 
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nation might be indeed reduced to a head subjecting all other 
members of the body to “capitulation,” to revert to the same 
Latin root. In such connotation, the head is a microcosm and 
microtheos. Therefore, the most esoteric myth about Orpheus 
adopted by the Pythagorean doctrine concludes with his 
beheading. Singled out, his head is capable of existing by 
itself, triumphantly prophesizing a self-contained truth. Not 
only mythology, in which some symbols have a protective 
garb, but also art touches some ontological themes in a para- 
bolic way, discovering the latent forces of nature through 
imagination. 

The heads might be categorized not only by their artistic 
expression but also in terms of one and many — the singular 
and the plural heads. As a rule, the doubles express what they 
are meant to, 1.e. duality and duplicity. Two entities can 
coexist as one or can be split apart, say, into a head and a tail, 
a headstrong and a headless. Gathered together, many single- 


V.G., The Double, 1985, wood, 
plywood, syringe eyes, acrylic, 
31x 42x 9" 
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headed sculptures look as a crowd that seems to be “thinking 
in a chorus.” In the multilevel relief Red Crowd, the biologi- 
cal union of the heads alludes to the very nature of a crowd — 
the clot of human energy. The crowd is usually prey to 
anarchy or the manipulations of its leaders, replacing each 
other in the long battle that forms the history of humanity. 
Their seemingly individualistic actions are tokens of the 
same current of the underground force of nature that holds 
the masses and their leaders in one grip from age to age. Most 
people repeat what others say, usually with assurance and 
certainty, meantime, the uncertainty remains central in their 
human emotions. 

Facing the basic standards of social reality, we have 
developed neither an antagonism to group events nor an 
attraction to busy-bee socializing, which is easily explicable 
by the fact that public crowded places never present a healthy 
environment for sensitive people. Conversely, creativity 
cannot be truly developed in insensitive individuals who feel 
at home among the crowd. One thing excludes the other. 
Moreover, the mechanical behavior of socially engineered 
people always impedes the ideas of more evolved minds and 


V.G., Red Crowd, 1986, wood, 
plywood, syringe eyes, acrylic, 
18 1/2x 47 1/4x 9" 





if circumstances allow, blocks any action distinctive in its 
expressions. Our personal cultural struggle with the stone 
formation of a crowd sensibility ceased rather early in our 
life, due to its futile results leading only to unfavorable situa- 
tions and backslides. We felt that the correct way of express- 
ing our ideas has another kind of outlet, one that is through 
gentle visual statements that might be obscure to the general 
public, but clear enough to those whose consciousness 1s 
functioning within the similar interests. That allowed us not 
to trouble ourselves anymore with questions of understand- 
ing or misunderstanding and to let the impulse go without a 
concern. 

The theme of unity entangled into plurality was contin- 
ued in our photography, especially in the series of the rever- 
berating mirror images, which in different measures and 
disguises reflect a simple notion that one can’t see in others 
any more than one has in oneself. And yet, how foolish it 
would be to judge others by yourself. Unlike the personalized 
photographs, the objects are anonymous: their “thoughts” are 
not rooted in the impulses of self-searching or self-preserva- 
tion, restlessness or joy. The wooden relief with the explicit 


V.G., Hill of the Heads, 
1986, wood, plywood, 
acrylic, 29 x 28 x 9 1/2" 
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title Hill of the Heads is especially momentous of the lack of 
such a content; moreover, it presents the most vivid example 
of the indistinctness. To increase that, new overtones appear. 
Intensely gazing syringe eyes, common to all of Valeriy’s 
other sculptures, disappear entirely, leaving only the deepen- 
ing traces of former vision. The sculpture is marked with the 
sign of the collective unconscious, implicit in the faceless 
expression of instinct — the very quality that unifies the 
“organism’’ of the crowd concocting a collective result 
without individual achievements. However, the wooden 
relief offers a dual interpretation of missing eyes, suggesting 
both the subconscious and superconscious aspects of being, 
collective and universal. The architectural composition of 
several fading layers increases both these effects and not 
without visual similarity to the structure of the mountains that 
traditionally surround the images of hermits in the barren 
landscapes of the Eastern Orthodox icons. From one point, it 
is an image pervasive with the latent vital energies, the 
compiled substance of instinctual force devoid of awareness; 
from another, it alludes to one whose internal foresight does 
not rely on the external, especially on the extroverted vision. 
For that reason, in antiquity, wisdom was often exemplified 
by those who were gifted with insight, but lacking eyesight; 
such were the epic poet Homer and blind prophet Tiresias. 

In the eighties, the art crowd was present in our life in 
the most colorful ways that are typical for the bohemian life, 
and before it became a relic for us, we began to feel its 
carnival type of reality. The individualization, if understood 
in popular terms, is rather faceless and contingent. As some 
type of trendsetting idiosyncrasy, it enwraps everybody who 
meddles in the bohemian culture too much, yet we felt that 
our life is governed elsewhere. At this point, it was clear that 
we could not belong to any institutions that direct and protect 
people from the world (and from themselves), nor did we fit 
into any groups engulfing other artists. The full answer was 
not at hand for some time, but we were laying the ground for 
it, exploring the “naked” forces of art that carried not only a 
reflection of the surroundings but also served as euphemisms 
masking the beginning of the internalization. What does this 
all add up to? Creativity can be both an excuse and a tempo- 
rary break from the imposed situation, which consequently 
resolves not into the obliterating adjustments to the demands 
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of times and morals, or sinking in apathy, willingly or help- 
lessly. On the contrary, one may naturally turn to one’s own 
autonomous center of values, which is less vulnerable to the 
external impulses. Following that kind of trajectory, we felt 
that our artwork acquired a similar note; and the general 
scenery in our loft was getting ready for amendment. At the 
end of nigredo, to remain within alchemical allegories, any 
creative individual endowed with free-range thinking gets to 
the point that there is nothing to change outside: stripped 
down to the bare bones of his identity he knows that he has to 
change himself, first and foremost. So we tried to do with the 
usual help of our art. Soon the new metal sculptures sup- 
planted the picturesque and turbulent ambiance of Ancient 
New York Mosaics. That transformed the entire environment 
of our loft as if establishing a new visual flow between 
meaning, aesthetics, and well-being. Having another 
harmony and inward rhythm, the metal reliefs reflected light 
giving the lucid expression to a sense of space. Behind the 
laconism of the new images, there was emptiness pregnant 
with ideas. 


V.G., Six Heads, 1986, 
plywood, 46 3/4 x 33 x 8" 
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7: NUMBERED METAL 


Of all the materials used by Valeriy in his artwork, the metal 
stands as the most significant — it is the main branch of his art 
industry. In Moscow, he used metal erector sets and heavy 
iron, while in New York the series of sculptures and Photore- 
liefs were made from aluminum and stainless steel sheets. 
Fusible at high temperature, metal exhibits maximum stabil- 
ity in an unchanging form. This precise quality is revealed 
behind the alchemical secret of its fluid firmness and fluxing 
stability. That 1s why, in the art of alchemy, human nature is 
associated with the basic metals. During the slow processes 
of rectification, metal might be converted into a refined sub- 
stance, similar to the sun, like gold. 


V.G. works at the joint retrospec- 
tive exhibition An Organic Union, 
Fine Arts Museum of Long Island, 
Hempstead, NY, 1991 
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V.G., Metal Heads, 1986, tin, 
wood, oil, 16 1/4 x 16 1/4x 2" 


Metal endows these new artworks with the strength and 
exactitude of scientific implements, yet their “creature-like” 
appearances are direct carryovers from the previous series of 
wood objects, specifically the heads. And what is the head, if 
not the cornerstone of human constitution, education, and 
upbringing? Combining the two materials, the transitional 
sculpture Metal Heads features two wooden heads, each 
safely bound in a tin skin, giving them an air of “inhuman 
humanism,” if this can count as an appropriate expression. 

The actual split between the two art supplies ensues in 
the next diptych Flesh and Skin, where the wood represents 
the flesh while the metal is the skin, altogether looking like a 
face and its mask. The work is meaningful not only in terms 
of the media change; it marks the transition from a psycho- 
logical perception to an abstract conceptual visualization, ini- 
tiating the arrangements characteristic to the whole metal 
series, namely, punched-out numbers and words. From then 
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V.G., Flesh and Skin, 1986, tin, 
wood, nails, each part of the 
diptych 13 3/4x 11 x4 1/4” 


on, the detached mask begins to function independently, as it 
does in the relief Personal Numbers, featuring the cutout 
metal heads. 

Dealing with different numerological symbols, the 
works obtain a progressively anonymous look that is radi- 
cally different from the previous totem-like heads. Supplant- 
ing their wooden predecessors, the metal heads bear numbers 
which are conceptualized, not as logical oddities, but 
together with the geometrical outlines of the works, serve to 
reconcile the speculative principles with visual art. The same 
condition can be pictured in a variety of ways: sur-, neo-, 
hyper-, or realistically, while structural method allows one to 
express it without literally depicting it. In this way, the new 
works reflect both the archetypal roots of the human being 
and the temporal qualities of human character, which are 
relatively mechanical in its submission to nature’s wants. 
This approach limits neither the art depicting them nor its 
symbols to mathematical lines and signs, but subliminally 
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indicates the path of generation and regeneration. 

The universe operates via different powers, measured 
not only by energy release per time unit. Some of them are 
numinous; they penetrate and permeate human beings, pro- 
gressively transforming the individual into the universal, and 
vice versa. These kinds of powers, the regenerative and gen- 
erative, are programmed behind the metal faces. The numero- 
logical relationships create patterns that might be called 
symphonies of numbers. Pythagoras was aware of the corre- 
spondence between numbers in musical harmony and the 
arrangement of the universal spheres. Following his dictum 
“Allis number,” Aristotle 1magined the heaven of the visible 


V.G., Personal Numbers, 1987, 
aluminum, 25 1/2 x 24 1/2 x 4" 
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universe as a numbered musical scale. Following the same 
line, the inventor of calculus, Gottfried von Leibniz, inter- 
preted music as “the pleasure the human soul experiences 
from counting without being aware that it is counting.” Why 
cannot these harmonious concepts be applied to the visual 
arts as well? 

In resonance with this timing, we shared our mutual 
interest in numerological symbols and the Pythagorean 
theories of numbers while using popular words in a semi- 
popular sense in allusion to what we would call a system of 
mathematical philosophizing. Making the bridge between 
symbols and numbers, the Pythagoreans did not schematize 
the ideas but searched for their objective expressions while 
probing their discoveries in life. In that ocean-like space of 
existence, they seemed to know the ways and the methods of 
navigation with a mathematical certainty for uncertain possi- 
bilities. That particular aspect formed the basis upon which 
the series of metal reliefs was developed. Free of any dogma, 
they stand apart in the pictorial memorial of our exploits, pre- 
senting measurements and numbers as a form of creative 
communication. Here, the aesthetic and the numerological 
metaphors agree with each other. 

It is not our intention to minutely describe these works 
based on our heretically understood mathematical properties, 
but some of them, such as the Homage to Pythagoras, 
deserve an attention. It depicts the magic square, the most 
legendary numerological concept, that puzzles with its mar- 
velous arrangement of numbers. Punched on the metal heads, 
the numbers are certainly not ornamental devices; rather they 
reflect the apocalyptic tradition of putting the seal of the lamb 
and the number of the beast on their foreheads. The silvery 
shine of the relief emphasizes rather an unemotional, 
detached, and long-lasting look peculiar to all metals. We 
know the great majority of people are not able to devote 
themselves to abstract thinking, but in the context of this 
series, that inert habit has to be overcome, if one is to appreci- 
ate something more than aesthetics. 

Homage to Pythagoras is a picture of a square matrix, 
in which all diagonal numbers add to the identical sum of 
fifteen. Positioned in vertical succession, they stand with 
each other in perfect harmony, embedded in the very concept 
of mathematical beauty. This is visually emphasized with the 
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human analogue, as the magic square migrates from the 
sculptures onto the face. In spite of the proverbial saying that 
beauty and brain seldom meet, we tried to link them together. 
As a measure of all things, man is the ultimate source of 
value: everything is related to him in fragmentary pictures, 
including art and mathematics; and for a healthy, good- 
natured mind, the instruments of reason would not be antago- 
nistic to aesthetic intelligence. Any possible conflict on that 
account must not distract us from introducing the subtle and 
complex points of the magic square, which we landscaped 


V.G., Homage to Pythagoras, 
1987, aluminum, 48 x 48 x 7" 
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(for both rational and aesthetic effects) onto the human skin. 

In the simplest most popular magic square, any three 
numbers in a row (horizontal, vertical, or diagonal) add up to 
15; the four corners total 20, as do the centers of the four 
sides. Like a game of tic-tac-toe, the magic square shows the 
interplay of pluses and minuses, male and female substances, 
with the only androgynous number 5, placed in the center. In 
classical times, 1,3, 7,9 were considered male odd numbers, 
while the even 4, 2, 6, 8 were pronounced female. As such, 
they can intermarry among themselves. Just as the symbolic 
language of the psyche receives the objective form of 
numbers, so was the Pythagorean view on sexual classifica- 
tion (all Greek to some of us today). Even if common sense 
would reject these gendered ideas as inconsistent, there is at 
least one redeeming feature in their marital status — their cor- 
relations work as a symbolic expression of those contrasting 
elements capable of reaching integration. 

There are magic squares and magic cubes of different 
orders, but the smallest of them, the order of three, is the most 


V.G., Bura, 1988, alu- 
minum, 19x 19x 2" 
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Gerlovina, Berghash, Gerlovin, 
Magic Square © 1987, C-print, 


19x 19" 


classic example of number symbolism. Traversing the 
scope of numerological imagination, there are many ways to 
transform and increase the simple 3 x3 magic square into 
much bigger formations, not less bizarre and majestic. For 
example, the 4 x 4 square (from 1 to 16, adding up to 34) is 
shown on the celebrated alchemical engraving Melancholia 
by Albrecht Durer. Benjamin Franklin, who was very fond of 
creating and studying the intrinsic harmonies of arithmetical 
relations, called the 16 x 16 square (from 1 to 256, adding up 
to 2056) “the most magical of any magic squares ever made 
by any magician.”** Have his reverential words the statute of 
mathematical indictment? We do not venture to comment on 
that, for the mystery of increasing squares must be left for 
investigating minds to develop for themselves. As artists, we 
look at this arithmetical notation as a fragment of the tune of 
time, gracefully harmonious in its message and appearance. 
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The magic square found its application in many philo- 
sophical schools of the past, which coded the laws of nature 
by abstract numbers, each of them having both a mathemati- 
cal and an esoteric property. For example, the relief Magic 
Square = 15 incorporates the Chinese magic square, Lo Shu. 
That numerological mandala, interpreted at length in the 
Book of Changes UI Ching), is next of kin to the Pythagorean 
square, reflecting the similar concept of the physical universe 
aS an immense magic-square arrangement of innumerable 
contrasting forces. The relief shows not only their relation- 
ships but also their outcomes — their sum that adds up to 15 is 
perforated on the foreheads of the figures sitting around the 
magic square table. They are four, as there are four cardinal 
directions, four seasons, four classical elements (air, fire, 
water, and earth); and all of them are “playing” some game 
with the magic square. If we approach numerical symbolism 
without partiality and prejudice, even the popular language of 
the Tarot can supply some interesting data. In its Major 


Magic Square and the photographs, Festival 
of Arts, 1988, Palazzo Ducale, Gubbio, Italy. 
Palazzo Ducale belonged to Duke Montefel- 
tro, famous for his profile portrait in a red 
hat, one of the most significant artworks of 
the Renaissance, painted by Piero della 
Francesca. 
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Arcana, the fifteenth trump is ascribed to the infernal power 
of materialism, pictured as a demonic creature sitting on a 
cube. In our numerological estimation, the six sides of that 
cube might possibly bear the sign of the magic square adding 
up to 15. There are many strange axioms coded behind the 
numbers of the Tarot and its projecting geometry. One cannot 
dismiss certain similarities between the semi-folk language 
of its pictorial symbolism and the cold-blooded facts of 
reality. 


V.G., Magic Square,1987, 
aluminum, 39 x39 x 12" 
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Speaking of the Magic Square, we must highlight its cen- 
terpiece, the most promising element in getting access to the 
great “computer.” In its four-folded composition, number 5 
stands at the crossroad of all other numerals, as if it is their 
heart component or their pivotal knot (according to the 
ancient Hindu Upanishads, that knot has to be untied by the 
“winner” of the game). 5 is a circular number, in every multi- 
plication terminating in 0 or 5, thus “restoring” itself. 
Located in the center, it functions as a five-pointed star that 
traditionally symbolizes not only man but a quintessential 
state as well. With this, Valerty’s magic squares touch on the 
same issues that lay behind Rimma’s cubitis magikia or 
“magic cubology.” 

The symbols, after all, are not the property of one culture 
or a certain period; they dominate all mankind. The same can 
be said about art, especially if it is employed to demonstrate 
theoretical ideas. Incidentally, the very meaning of the word 
“theory” in the original Greek pertains to both “viewing” and 
“contemplating,” thus uniting the visual and the rational, sug- 
gesting a method of “thinking with aesthetic guesses.” There- 
fore, it was quite natural for both of us to convert or rather 
rethink the important concepts of our sculptural works into 
anthropomorphic images. Even more so, we integrated both 
circuits by uniting objects with photography, as in the series 
Photoreliefs. Round Magic Square — encompassing the four 
cardinal points and the four seasons — was literally “physiog- 
nomized,” the face added somewhat mystifying deepness to 
its polished symmetry; for the face is the psychological 
center of this work, a focus that emblematically enlivens the 
object and its static features. 

Apart from numerological abstractions, the metal reliefs 
have some geometrical peculiarities. Made of large sheets of 
aluminum, many of them are folded like origami. This 
method emphasizes the oneness of the matrix of creation and 
the unity that underlies the multiplicity of reality. The works 
are executed with a delicate precision, and their proportions 
are of great importance to their creator, who sees their source 
in organic and non-organic structures and shapes, bearing the 
stamp of primary quality of things. Nature “geometrizes” and 
equilibrates, and we both attempted to follow the same rules. 
Metal is not a “sensual” substance; its long-term endurance, 
flexibility, conductivity, and stability seem more suited to the 
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purpose of making art with emotional detachment. But this 1s 
not all: in these strict geometrical forms with symphonic 
arrangement of numbers, the lack of color is compensated by 
the cold metallic luster, meeting its match in the uneventful 
subject matter. All of these elements contribute to the expres- 
sion of the objective concepts. The artists do not solve their 
mystery, but they sense it rather well. As to the “arith- 
metized” aesthetics, it conveys the possibility of approaching 
both the transcendent and immanent, that which is beyond 
perception and yet a part of the everyday life. 


V.G., Round Magic Square, 1987, 
aluminum, b/w photo, diam. 24", 
3 1/2" deep. The four seasons are 
denominated in Russian. 
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The magic square appears in this series not only in dif- 
ferent combinations but expands into its factors as in the floor 
sculpture Accordion, featuring the four-folded flat busts. Cut 
out of a single metal sheet as if of a folded sheet of paper, they 
owe their somewhat stiff anatomy to the tactic of modeling 
art upon old tricks. (Didn’t we all as children make paper 
cutouts with scissors, pivoting the blades to create shapes on 
the many-folded paper?) The directions of the heads and their 
gaping eyeholes alternate like yin and yang, turned to the left 
and to the right. As to symbolism investing this alternation 
with abstract and concrete meaning, it inhabits the intersec- 
tion of archetypal patterns and individual psychology, 
reflected in collective customary practices and signs. To give 
an example, gesturing over the left shoulder is believed to be 
bad luck—it leads to the west, towards the setting of the 
departing sun. “Journey to the East” (speaking of Hermann 
Hesse's novel) means keeping oneself awake and on the right 


V.G., Accordion, 1987, aluminum, 44 x 74 x 
17", Zeus-Trabia Gallery, New York, 1987 
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Magic Square of an Ap- 
ple ©1993, photo, metal 


side, towards the rising sun. How seriously it was taken in the 
antiquity, shows the custom in Ancient Rome to station a boy 
at the door of a mansion to caution visitors not to cross the 
threshold with their left foot. Such fancies come and go, 
leaving their traces in idioms such as “left-handed compli- 
ment” or “right-hand man.” 

In time, this principle of folding migrated from metal 
reliefs to Photoreliefs, but merely in an illusory way. 
Contrary to its “rationale,” the deceptive succession of the flat 
frames in Magic Square of an Apple imparts not only a sense 
of volume but also a rather striking effect of hyper-reality. 
Now the square is carved onto a real apple; and the hand, 
seemingly to reach through the unfolding composition, 
suggests this apple most explicitly. The magic of that square 
is conveyed through the fruit of paradise, whose magical 
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properties are no less known in mythology than that of the 
magic square. Having attributes of both the cause and the 
effect of “the fall,” as we know it from the Scriptures, the 
apple is also a symbol of knowledge (at least in the Gnostic 
sense), and as such is the closest relative to the intellectual 
magic square, except that the apple pertains to the world of 
tangible and gustatory senses. The folding composition of 
that pseudo relief enhances the illusory impact of photogra- 
phy: the apple, which is not smaller than the human head, 
seems to pop out from behind the screen, like a jack-out-of- 
the-box. This similarity and many other effects are explored 
in the series, which has an ambiguous yet factually true title 
Flat Solids. As expected, the influence is mutual: the metal 
sculptures featuring numinous squares capture another type 
of magic — the magic of human presence. 

We may also interpret the hyperrealist maneuver in 
Magic Square of an Apple as a hint that the rules for relation- 
ships between nature and mathematical abstractions spring 
not from the brains of cold-blooded theoreticians and cogitat- 
ing statistic-lovers. Their theoretical contrivances, promising 
endless opportunities to the world, seem to increase the 
mechanical misery towards which the human race is inclined. 
“There will be no distinction, post-singularity, between 
human and machine” —- said a director of engineering at 
Google.” The sponsor of this prophecy The New York Times 
Book Review (1.18. 2015) seems not so much to enlighten us 
on our future as to redouble the darkness we are in. Any indi- 
vidual reading it could not but feel a little uneasy. 

In the post-humanist era, the raw power of technology 
might be shocking, and meeting anyone who is different from 
the common order would be impossible. Similar symptoms, 
and very unpleasant ones, could be multiplied indefinitely. 
The principles of the mechanical engineering of civilized life 
are quite different from the repetitive forces of nature, which 
also look deceptively mechanical. Although man’s cleverness 
can be stretched like an elastic band, his physical nature is 
limited, being sometimes so blind that it is not conscious of 
its blindness. We should try to understand the limitations of 
our nature, to avoid being carried away by technological 
gadgets which tend to paralyze our individuality, or worse, to 
allow one’s own identity to be swallowed by the spell of civi- 
lization. 
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V.G., From I to 9, 1988, alu- 
minum, 23 3/4 x 23 3/4x 3 1/2" 


It 1s senseless to expect to find truth in the labyrinth of 
matter, knowing that in ever-producing nature everything is 
becoming, everything flows like a river, and therefore the 
rigid technocratic world promised to humanity also cannot 
have permanence in nature's spontaneous mutations. But 
what we assume to be randomness in nature is nothing but 
complexity in disguise; and the spontaneity behind it 
expresses the creative will, the urge, and the driving force 
behind all life. Precisely that force and its repetitive patterns 
(expressed in numbers) drive the creative process behind that 
series of metalwork. In other words, it 1s based on archetypal 
multi-singularity as opposed to mechanical post-singularity, 
most uncomplimentary to human existence. The reality 
modeled after the nature archetypes assumes forms of many 
similar to each other images, thus giving an elusive clue to 
nevertheless the real truth. In this way, one may intuit in art 
what is difficult to locate in life. 

Taking a somewhat serpentine path, the creative process 
presents an organic continuation of the artist’s mind and per- 
sonality. However, in this series the correlation has a kind of 
fixed, ageless quality: the idea was to depict the metal heads 
with empty eyeholes while coding the internal vision in 
number symbolism. It is not a dead cipher, but rather a 
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V.G., Vertical 4 and Ver- 
tical 5, 1987, aluminum, 
85 3/4 x 16 1/2 x 10" and 
85 1/2 x 14 1/2x 8" 





fruitful method of using symbolic association to express the 
subconscious flux linked to the archetypal. Two “mathemati- 
cal” totems Vertical 4 and Vertical 5 are examples of such 
use, bearing obvious signs of their author’s delight in geo- 
metrical configurations. The numerological symbols, as we 
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said, were considered a language of the universe that holds 
the clue to the harmonies of the spheres. There are various 
ways of tuning to those harmonies and the creative imagina- 
tion is one of them, however wild and unrestricted it might 
seem to a common view. For example, Gioachino Rossini 
once said without exaggeration that he could write an opera 
on a laundry list. In principle, everything can be translated 
into the language of art, including a regular chair. In a 
manner, typical of conceptual vocabulary with its embrace of 
the absurd, Valeriy cut out and folded a seated figure of a 
Chairman, who is a kind of centaur, a half man and half his 
chair, marked with a protruding sexual symbol. After all, 
every chairman carries a certain amount of “chairness” in 
himself. The perforated number on his forehead (11 is a 
numerological equivalent of 1 + 1 = 2) cryptically reflects his 
double nature, signaling that his original “wholeness” (in 
fact, he is folded of one whole sheet of aluminum) is ques- 
tionable. 


V.G., Chairman, 1987, alu- 
minun, 38 3/4 x 22 x 22 3/4" 
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Some rooted ideas can be transmitted visually by picture 
writing or object-like. In that context, one more series is 
worthy to mention, namely, the series of miniature aluminum 
sculptures, the flight of fancy of the artists’ imagination. 
They commemorate our wedding anniversaries and birthdays 
in the following way — for her, he composed allegorical 
scenes from metal; for him, she made poetical objects from 
paper. If Valery’s large metal sculptures depict mainly 
abstract symbols, his miniatures resemble an elaborate mise- 
en-scéne, reprocessing the same themes in a figurative form. 
As always, they hold to a norm distinct from everyday life, 
and their ideas might be “telegrammed,”’ paraphrasing 
Beckett, “Waiting. Godot.” 


Private Museum © 2004 
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Retaining a certain perennial appeal, the metal artwork 
is made in a contemplative manner, without psychological 
tension, free and safe from the bombardment by social, politi- 
cal, or sexual issues that congest the contemporary art. The 
lapidary language of numbers in correlation with the propor- 
tional geometrical structures permits the translation of 
natural effects into abstract principles, “keeping the link 
unbroken” between the sacred and the profane. That seem- 
ingly mechanical metropolis of human sameness denotes 
hidden qualities, quantities, and sources of ever-flowing 
nature. In the context of our conceptual art, behind all of 
these numerological exegesis lies the art of Orpheus and the 
science of Pythagoras, in other words, the creative metaphors 
and the number symbolism, at which intersection belongs 
that series of metal sculptures. Our fascination and, perhaps, 
understanding of this subject was not a product of reading 
(that only furnishes facts) but came about by using creative 
means. In words of the mythologist Heinrich Zimmer, “The 


V.G., Miniatures from aluminum, 
clockwise: Scribe, 3 x 2 1/2x3" 
and Reader, 1996, 3x2 x2 1/2"; 
Double Profile, 1991, 5 x 2 3/4x 
2" and Bura and Misha,2000, 6 x 
2 1/2 x 3"; Misha, 2x 1x2" and 
Garden, 2001,5x 5x 4" 
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best things can’t be said; the second best are misunderstood; 
and we are using the third best in the conversation, in order to 
talk about the first and the second best.”° 

In accordance with the dynamic tendencies of nature that 
often operates in cycles, the move from the square forms to 
the circles was natural and timely for both of us. If one is to 
touch the ontological basis of geometry, the circle with its 
fundamental canons might be regarded as a self-contained 
presentation of truth. Each point along its perimeter has an 
equal distance to the center, thus showing the oneness of all 
things in relation to their source. Known as one of the 
symbols of eternity, indicating an incessant motion of the 
motionless, the circle brings the contrasting forces into an 
agreement. Rounding them out, it fuses the end with the 
beginning. That perpetual process of circulatory dynamism is 
embedded in the immovable, and that is, perhaps, the binding 
idea behind Valeriy’s series of the round metal reliefs. All of 
them feature circumscribed geometrical forms, transmuting 
numerological patterns into intuitive pictures. 

Who can say exactly where nature ends and art begins, 


Our loft at Spring Street, New York, 1992 
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whether their cyclic patterns live in our minds as cinemat- 
ic pictures, symbolic codes, or perhaps both? Let us take the 
tetractys: 

10 


89 
567 
3-4 


a four-fold paradigm of creation in the minds of illuminated 
Hellenes, and see how it is rearranged in a round way in the 
disk-shaped relief Circle of Nine. Instead of growing verti- 
cally, the 1 to 9 sequence is perforated on the foreheads posi- 
tioned in a circle, while the crowing 10 (as in the tetractys) is 
represented by the empty center. The center of a traditional 
mandala (which means “circle” in Sanskrit) is invisible; the 
same as the top of the tetractys and the crown of the Tree of 
Life. In Zen, an empty circle symbolizes enlightenment. In 
contrast to the pictographic Tibetan mandalas, the metal 
reliefs are “arithmetized” in a Greek way. However differ- 


V.G., Circle of 9,1988, alu- 
minum, 23 1/2 x 23 1/2 x 4" 
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ently they may appear, the mandalas serve the same purpose, 
depicting the magic rites of passage iconographically, or put 
in familiar terms, the reputed complex of three circles: 
inferno — purgatorium — paradisus. While its general struc- 
ture is common to all, each individual path remains unique. 

In the numerological mandala Aztec Calendar, featuring 
the cut-out Maltese cross, the numbered faces are placed in 
the orifices, which four-partitioned arrangement corresponds 
to the four seasons. This geometrical “frozen-time” relief 
inherits something more than a title from the stony Aztec 
calendar. The symmetric matrix exhibits familiar fractal rep- 
etition, not only of faces but also of the recurring cycle of 
time and its unaltered sequence of moving forces, symbol- 
ized by the numbers. The heart of the matter is that time is a 
finite measure of the infinite. From the point of view of 
eternity, all changes in time are relative, while for a man, who 
is limited by time and by his own linear thinking, they seem 
to be absolute and irrevocable. Both time and life do not 
permit man to come back or get ahead of his own destiny, 
leaving out only a possibility of mental regressions and pro- 
gressions. 


V.G., 6 and 9, 1988, alu- 
minum, 14 x 14x 4 3/4” 
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The related subject is depicted in the numerological 
inversion 666 - 999, which has the appearance of a compact 
magic diagram demonstrating dynamic changes, albeit in a 
static way. We leave each viewer to decide for oneself, 
whether turning over the number of the beast would increase 
its beastliness or give man a temporary relief of its command. 
In a sense, the work is a visual metaphor for continuum. The 
central swastika plays the role of a steering wheel, an illusion 
of rotation in its tricky guise: 6 turns into 9, while 9 turns in- 
to 6. It replicates the switch between the centripetal and the 
centrifugal movements in nature. In any evolution, there is a 
seed of degradation, and vice versa; the absolute contains in the 
relative in its potential towards unity. 


V.G.,, Aztec Calendar, 1988, 
aluminum, diam. 33 1/2 x 3" 
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In the photorelief Orbit, the steering wheel takes an 
anthropomorphic form, while an endless circulation 1s 
expressed here not with numbers but manually, with the help 
of the metal construction. As to its name-calling and image- 
bearing substance, this orbit is none other than a mandala of 
Sisyphus, articulating the same paradox of repetitive 
exploits. We needn’t go through his story, just say that the 
unfortunate Greek was condemned for eternity to roll a 
boulder up a hill only to repeat the same after it rolled down, 
again and again. 

The relief Artists' Numbers that has a radial arrangement 
of the punctures possesses another kind of “static” velocity. 
Scattered in dots, its multiple holes cast contrasty shadows on 
the wall, which seemingly refracts them by its whiteness 
while adding a certain ethereal pointillist effect to that metal 
work. At first glance, the dots resemble the Morse Code, but 
in fact, they add up to the first letters of the names of nine 


V.G., Artists' Numbers, 1987, 
aluminum, 24 x 24 x 2" 
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Russian artists. The band running along the edges of the 
circle features the sums of the digits of their dates of birth; 
hence the title of this work Artists' Numbers. Composed liter- 
ally out of the orifices, these names are issued from some 
radiating creative source, emitting invisible waves of light. 
From a scientific point of view, light has no rest mass, but in 
a visionary or spiritual sense, it reveals itself to beings in pro- 
portion to their capacity for receiving it. The wide gulfs 
between the invisible and visible, between what we know 
internally and what we recognize externally are difficult to 
bridge. In the process of reflection and observation, one 
might come to some sort of a compromise. Conceptualization 
is a natural activity of the mind; but if it is calmed down by 
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V.G., Magic Square in a 
Square, 1988, aluminum, 
15x 15x4 3/4" 


visionary potency of art and clarified by meditation, it can 
gain other possibilities. 

Many metal reliefs depict the square and the circle. 
Magic Square in Square, par excellence, alludes not only to 
the mandala but also to the dilemma of squaring the circle. 
Aside from its mathematical property, in many esoteric 
teachings, this classical problem is identified with the meta- 
phoric expression for possible regeneration. It contains and 
reconciles all oppositions, including time and space, univer- 
sal and individual, spiritual and physical, sacred and profane, 
heaven and earth, or the circle and the square. Everything in 
the universe is seen moved because something else is moving 
and made to move. The central power itself is not subject to 
perception, whereas its effects are. All animate and inanimate 
life is rotating in and out, and yet it is fixed like the spokes of 
the wheel. In search of realization, the yogis, the mystics, and 
other anchorites tried to affiliate their consciousness with that 
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center, turning over their lives, to put it aphoristically, from 
“withouting into withining.” 

Yet it is not a matter of will, but rather some mysterious 
coincidence or “at-one-ness.” when one is able to hit the 
target without much targeting when even non-action acts and 
produces effects. Above all, it is neither a subjective nor a 
personal attainment, which William Blake has so aptly 
described: “I dare not pretend to be any other than the Secre- 
tary; the Authors are in Eternity.” 3! We might add, thoughts 
of a similar kind are “sub-plotted” within that visual story as 
well, the story with a strong emphasis on the personal “secre- 
tarial” hermeneutics, sustained, as it were, by the circle 
theory. Each worthwhile individual, thrown upon his own 
resources in his creative or some other intensive pursuit, per- 
petually reintegrates the objective key ideas through auxil- 
lary rounds of his intuitive understanding, geometrically 
speaking, spiraling and circling closer and closer to the 
source. Chances are that a complete study of one artist may 
give us a map of all the rest. But the point is not in art, and 
certainly, not in its round-out historical map. Each man goes 
on until experience gives him some touchstone by which he 
can judge the values of it. 


Jay) 


8: INTHE WORLD 


Coming back from the world of abstract dimensions of 
circles and squares to photographic art, what first comes to 
mind is that art of photography has a personal approach 
towards an impersonal expression of feelings (if one can 
express feelings at all that way). We felt that photography 
allows us to converse with our altered selves as though it is a 
third person. It seemed to be a great transitional change fol- 
lowing the “maddening” accuracy of numbers to get intoa 
loose way of speaking with the images full of color, conun- 
drums, and psychological implications. But these are only the 
by-products. The totality of life is somewhat different from 
its diverse and seemingly inconsistent segments, which now 
we ought to fit into one ensemble, presenting its consecutive 
phases simultaneously. One must not live a divided life. As 
much as our pictorial plot is treated with many details and 
instrumental varieties — such as photographic, sculptural, 
conceptual art, or performance — it is, in fact, a singular 
mosaic. Not being at the mercy of any particular style, the 
entire scope of materials unfolds with a deliberate quality in 
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our rather reflective chronicle. 

Years ago, after the nucleus of our art creation in three- 
dimensional objects was formed, it was ready for revision, 
expansion, and _ rejuvenation. This proceeding, which 
appeared quite natural from our perspective, was an act of 
incomprehensible prophetic necessity rather than an indi- 
vidualistic search for new directions. As soon as the accumu- 
lation of our three-dimensional art reached its fulfillment, it 
burst into another form of manifestation. Instead of the sculp- 
tures, paintings, and murals on our walls, and most impor- 
tantly in our minds, a photography of the metaphorical realm 
emerged from the seeds of our early performances, concep- 
tual objects, and poetry. Everything evolved from this con- 
tinuous underground creative flow and appeared in new 
sublime forms. 

Besides the theoretical ideas embedded in these works, 
it’s worth mentioning how the photographs functioned in the 
actual world. The retrospective exhibition Photoglyphs, 
hosted by the New Orleans Museum of Art, traveled to 
venues in fifteen cities from 1993 to 1999 and attracted con- 
siderable press coverage. However, it did not warp our life- 


Left and below: Photoglyphs at The 
New Orleans Museum of Art, 1994 
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style since we did not go to any of these places, with the 
exception of New Orleans. Finding no inner use in acting up 
to the customary patterns of the art world, we felt that its 
incessant movement and manifold external stimuli would 
interrupt our concentration and consequently disturb the 
work. Admittedly, we were not and never will be models of 
imitation for young artists with good mental health who are 
bent on the pursuit of the reputation for producing successful 
art. There is also among them a wide miscellany of characters 
for whom life comes to a standstill as soon as their racy 
activity ceases. Our intentions were an exact opposite to such 
patterns. 

Fortunately, the artworks have their own trajectory in 
life once they leave their parental premises. Given the short 
register of facts from their functional life, we admit that 
without any initiative on our part they circulated rather inde- 
pendently. The works were reproduced in many publications, 
even periodically appearing on the covers of magazines such 
as The New York Times Magazine, The Sciences, and Zoom, 
or the book Art on the Edge and Over, which explores the 
radical trends in the contemporary art-* Not to overload this 
story with pieces of information of rather commonplace 
interest, we document such accounts in the footnotes by sup- 
plying the reference data on the exhibitions, collections, and 
publications,°? supporting the latter with some clippings.>* 

If the question of the radical tendencies of Art on the 
Edge and Over 1s pressed, we suppose we will have to fall 
back on the simple explanation. Our radicalism was ascribed 
to the spiritual content in our art since, in the eyes of the con- 
noisseurs, such a tendency is only wayside idealist impracti- 
cality. Consequently, our artwork was placed on the edge, or 
perhaps over it, thus transgressing the general materialistic 
tendency of our time and present-day art auxiliary reflecting 
it. No objection is intended—on the edge or over it, both 
placements seem to be suitable — considering our dislike for 
reflecting the prevailing mood of disillusionment, mockery, 
and the various tendencies that group themselves under the 
heading of deconstructive reality. We do not embrace that in 
principle, and yet our art has also somehow adopted certain 
symptoms of the deconstructive “progress,” judging by the 
fact that The New York Times Magazine gave us a spread in 
its Millennium Issue on art.” Otherwise, it couldn’t have 
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happened. With due regard to veracity, we must say that some 
artists are prone to live “on the edge and over” in order to be 
fully creative, even if their lives would be too weird for 
somebody’s liking. Certainly, in choosing solitude, one does 
not commit an outrage; and we cannot say that we were 
throwing away all opportunities, at least not with both hands. 
Relying on the sense of harmony, which profundity and aes- 
thetic beauty never stopped influencing human feelings, our 
“strategy” consisted of not having a strategy. To the best of 
our knowledge, the photographs and the ideas behind them 
seemed to be equally portable. 

When we are young or relatively young — to extend the 
spring season into the fall as many of us try to do — life is 
replete with incidents and seems to be of long duration, but 
after the so-called midlife crisis, one begins to be cautious 
with spending your life. Reaching that very point, we were 
eager to escape the social labyrinth into which we were con- 
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stantly tempted to reenter. In order to safeguard the philo- 
sophical view of the matter, namely, the readiness to leave 
behind all our extroverted interests, we might put it on the 
reliable background of Plato’s ageless thought: “Nothing in 
human affairs is worth any great anxiety.’%° Faithful to the 
general meaning of things, it does not, however, justify 
another folly: the folly of introversion. With all our love for 
fine art, we need not forget the art of putting up with people 
—learning and practicing it through patience, fortitude, and 
composure. In guarding against one evil and overacting 
caution, one might lay oneself open to another. In leaving 
behind a world that is full, one might find it empty when 
returning to it. When it comes to practical life, the world’s 
reality differs from the mind’s reality, leaving us prone to 
generate anomalous impressions. Sometimes we had an 
impression that each of us had two minds working side by 
side, the one is checking the other, and there is no ultimate 
victory of the one over the other. 

Let us now poke into the mind predisposed to criticism 
and try to understand why some fair-minded individuals 
avoid socializing, especially in the art circles. It might be our 
over-considering guess — hence leniently parenthesized in 
case of possible disagreement — that artists, taken as a collec- 
tive soul, depend on their ego and imagination too much 
(many of them would appreciate the magic of words about 
their art, the enchantment that can suspend their rational 
thinking in the hypnotic trance of creative superiority). 
Applying that observation to the elite group of the successful 
artists, one must increase the intensity of its meaning to the 
maximum degree. Perhaps our opinion would show no 
delicacy and consideration if we suggest that most of the 
prominent members of the social order of creative folks are 
egotists on a wholesale scale: young and old, superstars and 
those of disputed talents — all of them are equally prone to 
exhibiting the feeling of unwarranted importance that they 
have in their own eyes. That weakness becomes impercepti- 
bly contagious if one remains within its influence too long. 
However, artists, poets, writers, actors, and those of similar 
creative inclinations always were, are, and will no doubt 
remain true to their libidinal nature, which is not without 
blame. Why then do we draw so much attention to their ego 
if it 1s already notorious for its wild, self-centered tricks and 
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is always eager to preside in their execution with the secret 
aim to be appreciated? In the words of the persons chemically 
processed from that very breed, it may seem like sharpening 
the dagger that they might wound themselves with. 

The answer to that question, however surprising it may 
sound, is rather impersonal: since there is unity in all things, 
including those with negative content, the art of this particu- 
lar content would play a considerable role in constructing 
deconstructive realities. As everything in the universe inter- 
acts and reacts upon each other, projecting perverse, corrupt- 
ing, or debasing qualities upon others would be not only an 
unhealthy habit but also altogether dangerous. Here we 
intend to say something about this negative influence strictly 
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in the context of the shortcomings peculiar to the art world 
with which we are familiar and to try to trace how it interacts 
with the shadow side of humanity. What is this in a natural 
man that always drifts to forbidden things, fascinated with 
crime and wealth, social and political scandals, 1mprudence 
and sentiment? That subconscious driving force, powerful in 
a twisted way, makes people take equal pleasure in compel- 
ling malignant imaginations of the promoted big talents and 
in the untamed murky fantasies of an undying legion of fools. 
They are everywhere, but in the fields of art, entertainment, 
and media, they seem to be overly enthusiastic. A ravenous 
creative ego 1s the clearest medium through which the variety 
of filthy or, rather, all kinds of undesirable matters are habitu- 
ally subjected to the public while they are receiving their 
daily package of information. Entering as a corrosive gas, the 
debilitating visual and verbal information sticks to the 
memory and “feeds” on human vitality just like any other 
form of wickedness. 

Certainly, the interests of the fine art connoisseurs are 
more sophisticated than those of the popular audience, but 
that does not alter the general picture. The vanity, comfort- 
ably adapted in the fashionable circles, is ever opened to all 
kinds of freaky expressions, exactly as in the French saying: 
all Paris condemns, and all Paris attends. The finicky polite 
society, clever and well-meaning as it might be, is not 
without profitable interests and, in some cases, not without 
somewhat wolfish ethics and a perverse sense of philan- 
thropy. Besides, the money is not elastic; one has to deserve 
it, and those who provide them with it should have their own 
choice of goods and aesthetic twists. With that, the link 
between the connoisseur and the creator is established and 
“the shortest distance between the points 1s not a straight line 
— it’s a middleman. And the more middlemen, the shorter.” *’ 
This is a general picture, but the realistic dramatization of an 
exhibition opening at a reputable gallery might add the final 
touch. The ample space reverberates with sounds of slick 
conversations with periodic interchanges of compliments, 
hypocrisy, and enumeration of virtues and guilt — first of 
artists and their connoisseurs, then of everything else under 
the sun. So many eyes light up with vulgar excitement in the 
narcissistic crowd, measuring all life by its own limitations. 
Is it really imperative for the serious artist to be a part of this? 
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Abstaining from the answer, we leave each one to guess as 
one would like to. As for the rest, in the tenor of this writing, 
we wish the art world would be less arty, fully admitting that 
it is not a proper place to lecture upon worldly vanities. 

The artistic ego is endowed with inherent possibilities and 
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obstructed by its own weaknesses; usually, however, it is not 
troubled with this contradiction or, even less, with the 
attempts to resolve it. Besides, one cannot cast off one’s own 
ego as a serpent casts off its skin. When not troubled by phan- 
tasms of imaginations, intellect might correct passion but not 
the ego, which is capable of stirring up all that is best and 
worst in life. The exalted self-consciousness makes one 
commit thousands of blunders, not to mention that the artisti- 
cally inclined free spirits happen to be exceedingly vulner- 
able to learning the wrong things. Seeking self-esteem 
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through others with the preference of activity over equanim- 
ity is a typical Western conduct, which we neither approve 
nor condemn, but it seems that the knot of life is not tied or 
loosened by it. Ending this topic on the deconstructing side of 
the ego, we cannot rest confidently in our assumption that our 
level of the interpretation of an inflated sense of self is the 
final level, but, as we happened to be acquainted with many 
bohemians in Russia and in the West, we are led to one of 
those unsound but illuminating thoughts — such is a spoilt 
child of art for whom nothing feels fixed in life and in art. 
There are many important factors in human nature that 
seminally define not the ego, but the sense of a transpersonal 
self — the representation of which one may find in any tradi- 
tion worthy of being cited. If a man 1s to live without the 
ego’s involvement in all that matters, he must be a detached 
observer of life, meaning that his act of thinking must be an 
act of seeing and vice versa. To achieve that, one must be 
wise and virtuous to a superlative degree (a natural, well- 
adjusted individual would call that state of existence 
inhuman or dismiss it as altogether impossible). Undoubt- 
edly, an egoless creativity of such a superlative degree would 
be an extremely valuable rarity — it is so unusual. Be that the 
case, the visionary urge would drive such a person to offer 
what he has received to others — not through the charisma of 
artistic talent or conceptual intellect, but through that which 
is decidedly spiritual, a direct contact untainted by selfish- 
ness. Even if that contact is only partial, the outcome might 
be worthy of it. We should make it plain that in such case not 
a newborn maestro takes the art field, but a modest, genuine 
person attains something fresh and vital in his creativity 
while growing and maturing inwardly. Those who put a spiri- 
tual purpose in their life are gained in acuteness, you may say, 
felt in the bones of their backs, so that a certain easiness, in 
the tone of childlike lucidity, could enhance their feelings, 
thoughts, and life in general. With these qualities, one would 
be able to impart his visionary knowledge in some form or 
another and be infinitely happier if he could accept at least 
the partial loss of his demanding ego standing in the way. 
Thinking about art history, the way it was entering our 
life, it seems that sometimes we studied it only to find that 
truth is a thousand times deeper and, perhaps, odder than any 
painted picture or any other cultural artifact.The fluidity in un- 
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derstanding, should that be granted, allows for the second 
thoughts even if they happento be screened behind the congen- 
ital taste for modern art. If your intuition is sharpened by the 
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intensity of interest passing beyond some visible limits, the in- 
terpretion of your own art also will go beyond art’s visible 
limits. Hence, different levels of meaning wind through our 
book — that is how we have to navigate the matters ourselves, 
gaining by losses in trying to reach something extensive and 
substantial.We can reabsorb the whole story, rotating it slowly 


in the mind in different creative setting, but if the discussion 1s 
to reach a fresh stage, converting ends to beginnings, we have 


to furnish some facts together with their interpretations. 
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In 1993, we moved from Manhattan to the countryside 
in upstate New York and lived in solitude, attempting to base 
our life on non-material pursuits. One thing has to be under- 
stood clearly: if you reject the vanity of the world, after a 
while, it will reject you too. As the years wear on, it would be 
safer to prepare yourselves to accept the possibility (which 
will not be necessarily true) that everything you have created 
might be forgotten and lost, leaving ghost traces only on the 
pages of some books, which may or may not linger for some 
time on the Internet. And one need not worry — the most 
important will come out all right. Regarding ourselves as a 
laboratory in which to experiment with human nature, we 
looked at our artworks as the alchemists looked at their 
vessels and catalysts: as soon as the experiment is over, there 
is no need for any vessels and substances. For acquiring 
anything of true spiritual value, we have to pay its price; and 
the more valuable it is, the higher the price to be paid. “Let 
him who possesses power renounce it,” says The Gospel of 
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Thomas. (81) In order to strengthen the soul, one must not 
only mortify external senses but also sacrifice even much that 
in itself 1s good. The law of sacrifice that dominates all phe- 
nomena asks for the utmost from those whom it may give the 
utmost in return. It does not mean that one must abandon 
everything and experiment in life as a tramp. Every sacrifice 
is measured according to each one’s possibilities and for 
one’s good. 

Our understanding of that which redeems and that which 
is to be redeemed demanded great changes in our life. 
Moving closer to nature gave us new and better possibilities 
for a creative mode of contemplation. All our previous efforts 
in performance art and photography seemed to serve only as 
blueprints for that new period in our life —as in our art, so in 
a way of daily living. Produced in the peculiar backwaters of 
our imagination, yet carved with ight (flashlight, to supple- 
ment the metaphor with its auxiliary), the next series of the 
photographs reflected some new faculties necessary for 
responding to the finer degree of life organization. In more or 
less clear estimation, we tried to put these hesitating thoughts 
into words in the next chapter on trespassing. If all things in 
physical reality arise from spiritual reality — the starting point 
of many teachings, old and new — then one has to trespass the 
apparent reality to get to the actual one. 
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9: TRESPASSING 


Everything that happens to us seems to contribute to our 
development, imperceptibly or otherwise, but always follow- 
ing the patterns of diminishing or increasing returns. With 
this in mind, the paradigm of development: personality — 
individuality — transpersonal self, can be seen either as a des- 
tination or an interminable flux, both tending to get into the 
unfamiliar. Still, 1f we accept that the personal mind is but a 
continuation of the universal mind, we may use our mind to 
analyze not only its own possibilities but also the life forces 
that operate them and the principles behind them. But under 
normal conditions, our mind that holds the permanent record 
of these possibilities is nothing but a kaleidoscope of the 
movement of thoughts that generate many faces of the per- 
sonality (NB: the first ingredient of our paradigm). Far from 
being equal to the true individual and even less to the 
transpersonal self, the acting persona, shape shifting as it 
were, can have its own set of value judgments and opinions 
on everything one can think of. Despite their chaotic content, 
their prognoses might exhibit a sense of security as, in fact, 
do all our unprovable illusions that are valued as emotionally 
real. Any self-important man has that nice capacity for 
arousing expectations, but, in reality, his adopted public 
persona is what others prefer to see in it — average at thinking, 
average at sincerity, morally average. Nevertheless, each 
person locked within this level of interpretation would think 
he’s better than his neighbor, and so he is, doubting if the 
nature of man would change, or even that it should. But one 
never knows what can happen till one tries. With the proper 
strategy, the pioneering venture into little-known waters may 
alter that rather predictable mode of existence and convert 
one's linear way of thinking into a vigorous mental life 
expressing itself in antitheses. 

When it comes to trying, we turn our first thoughts to 
the formation of a progressing individuality that gradually 
develops out of the dissolving personality. That process 
requires not only a certain independence from the collective 
thinking blended with all kinds of habitual instincts and tribu- 
lations, but also sovereignty from various personal demands, 
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obstructive emotions, doubts, petty interests, and many other 
rudimental attachments. A distinct “solo” individual never 
slips into someone else’s personality, but integrates and 
homogenizes his many characters within himself, the oblique 
meaning of which transpires in Flaubert’s admission: “I am 
Madam Bovary.” At the same time, an individual who is 
sharply distinct from others can be locked up with nothing 
but images of himself. In the deepest recesses of his con- 
sciousness, he tends to struggle with his own demons that, 
from the adaptive point of view in psychoanalysis, would be 
his genetic predisposition for error. But with all his exclusive 
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individuality, his own “I” is only loaned to his soul: each 
atom of his individuality is not exactly his own. Something 
open-minded and expansive must interfere to prevent an 
unrestrained individualization that might slip into self-obses- 
sion, daydreamed heaven, or night-born hell. 

As to the general meaning of the segmental progres- 
sion: personality — individuality — transpersonal self, to say it 
in easier English, it implies the process of recovery of our 
own nature while trying to understand it. The first transition, 
triggered by discontent with the present, 1s characteristic with 
the enthusiastic beginning and the actual thirst for knowl- 
edge, while in the final stage, the mind that has reconciled all 
antitheses ceases to be discontented and ceases further 
seeking. Replaying the whole paradigm, we admit that the 
second transition, superlatively rare and transcendent, is a 
key interest in our hermeneutics in art. Even though some 
make it pass faster and some make it slower, it is our notions 
of time and finitude that will be strangely assaulted in the 
transition to transpersonal self. 

Photographing each other in many roles — as if it's an 
empirical study of a pluralized entity —we used the data of 
these “self-concepts” for the purpose of transcending them. 
Perhaps it is here that one comes across the old paradox that 
the method of achieving transpersonal de-individualization 1s 
lead through individualization via the tentative journey into 
the self, through the self, and beyond it. Naturally, the artist 
and his art “suffer” that process together. So did we. Accept- 
ing the ebbs and tides in our artistic vocation without asking 
or forcing anything, we followed our creative instincts in 
their spiritual crusade. Naturally, at the low ebb, the difficul- 
ties piled up; while with the flow, we had often to swim 
against the current, trying to take it in all stride with mental 
and emotional detachment and steadiness. Since many others 
followed the same path, it can be described as a set method 
developed somewhat transpersonally by all our antecedents 
in their endless line of trespassers and “tresspassengers.” 
Being acquainted with some of their experiences, we had no 
small inkling that things would go forward in the world dif- 
ferently from what we would have liked them to. Hence, 
troubles were imminent, if not already on the way. The art of 
bearing difficulties is described in any initiatory procedure. 
Each period grows out of the last, and one knows there will 
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be another to come. When your conscious memory, adventur- 
ing beyond the use of language, begins to recover the images 
of the past initiatory rites, you might feel like a Greek hero 
striving through the sea. Should the tentative odyssey 
become revelatory at every stage, metamorphosis is trig- 
gered. Moreover, what you transform outwardly transforms 
you inwardly and vice versa. Many myths are based on a 
paradigm of enlightenment by suffering, temptation, and 
various trials. In Buddhism, their proportion is_ greatly 
increased, because desire (kama) and fear of death (mara) — 
eros and thanatos in Greek mythology — are two of the 
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greatest delusions that are taken as a key formulation of the 
nature of living. Following the dialectic between providence 
and freedom, whether it 1s accepted or rejected, man’s spiri- 
tual nature is progressively energized by the intricate waves 
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of life: a mild transition is followed by a violent transition 
and vice versa. At a certain point, however, any unpleasant 
residue is removed, while the gained metaphysical apprehen- 
sion remains unimpaired. At every turn, one grows in faith 
and in moral habits and becomes less vulnerable to fear and 
impervious to shocks. Nobody can promise a_ speedy 
recovery. On the contrary, having observed the dividing line 
between the spiritual and the worldly, we would say that at 
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some time or another everyone is forced to accept mild com- 
promises when is trapped in the predicament of not having 
other choices. On the plus side, the metamorphic style of life 
steadily energizes the inward sources for the work, one way 
or another; more importantly, it lends security to men in the 
events they can’t foresee or control. Feeling vulnerable to 
what can happen next breeds fear that distracts all peace. If 
one is to put all troubles into perspective, similar to the 
mapping of the initiation rites, there must be something to 
rely on: 1f not faith, at least that simple eternal hopefulness of 
the human heart. It has been said that where Divine love 
exists, there can be no fear. However canonically it may 
sound, the secret of inward purification by means of love, 
faith, and hope is implied in nearly all myths — and this 
remains as effective today as when these myths originated. 
Following that key, an affirmative contemplative state would 
be of more value than a merely passive experience would be, 
as it is during the yoga exercises that imply positive thinking, 
or they will be of little help. In order to be authentic, one must 
be true to his own nature, not someone else’s. Therefore, 
there is not a stereotype in this process, nor a strict method 
either — it is a continual live experience. 

The upward movement proceeds from the gross to the 
subtle; its speed greatly depends on the “processing” of the 
data by the subliminal consciousness — things become clear 
and, perhaps, worse, yet somewhat justifiable by the process 
itself. Kept within certain bonds, the integration is progressing 
in the background, indifferent and unsettled as wind, and in 
that, man’s integration is not without a similarity to a physico- 
chemical process in which elementary particles are gradu- 
ally grouping and regrouping around its _half-forgotten 
nucleus (the soul in human terms). Rendering human charac- 
ter from that point of view, perfectly unlike its natural appear- 
ance, allows us to conceptualize its chaotic life, as within, so 
without. The very first step towards its integration is made 
through mental reorientation in which the mind, turned away 
from worldly ambitions, tries to control its chaotic manyness 
of thoughts. That necessitates the development of enormous 
alertness and skill, for human personalities have many voices 
and each of them has its own shadow, adding something of 
its own to the apparent chaos of the universe. People merge 
with the collective chaos, learn meaningful and meaningless 
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things, and teach them too. If the scenario does not change 
the life that began in maya, in maya it will end, keeping man 
neither fully awake nor fully asleep. “Turn inward!” advised 
the past masters. “Where is in?” you might ask, being afraid 
to stumble as it often happens on the tangled koan of Twee- 
dledee, “If it was so, it might be; and if it were so, it would 
be; but as it isn’t, it ain’t. That’s logic.’ ’38 In short, 1f we knew 
how to get out of the traps of life, we would not be there. 

When the process of dissolution is activated, things begin 
to fall apart rather alarmingly because the groundwork for the 
new arrangement is still latent. Many undesirable qualities 
remain self-active and are easily justified by various negative 
tendencies of the modem life: decadence, venialness, corrup- 
tion, and, as it was called somewhere, that which is “subcuta- 
neously greasy.” The less one supports the prevailing 
tendencies, the quicker they are overcome — only partially, of 
course, but the accumulative instinct gradually runs down. 
Then the mind wants to be at peace (to skip the description of 
the lengthy intermediate state “in labor’). When the psyche 
begins to spiral inward towards the integrated self, the life is 
radically altered by force of a new inner climate that is 
reflected in outer favorable circumstances. With personal 
growth, the fair-minded individual gravitates to his fates, 
which at that transitional moment seems to produce the thrill- 
ing sense of having been favored by fortune. Perhaps there is 
a justice that operates about such things, but at the same time, 
one shouldn’t forget that we all have a subliminal tendency to 
confuse our wishes with predestination, especially while we 
are overly optimistic. 

Tranquility oriented people usually try to find a teaching 
or a personal guru to back up their newborn devotional ten- 
dencies. Making the initial tender steps, the proselytes let 
their thoughts easily wander into epithets and exalt them- 
selves in the consequence — which is what the New Age 
movement indulges itself in. What then eventually happens is 
that in trying to “turn inward” in a communal way, they fall 
again into adormant state, although of a suave kind. Gratify- 
ing as it might be — uniting enjoyment and utility, sociability 
and other good-natured propensities — the communal life in 
the course of time is yet another kind of a nap, another false 
safeguard against the mechanical living. The in-group work 
that seems to secure one from personal insecurity does not 
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prevent man from errors but simply guides him in their 
currents. If one is to move from the very earliest beginning to 
the state of a raw neophyte and further on to acknowledgment 
of the philosophical truth, any group activity would be ben- 
eficial only temporary and mainly at the opening of the initia- 
tory work. 

Far worse than indulgence in collective spirituality, 
psychic oracles, and obsession with health food are ambitions 
for guruship, saintliness, and the blasted omniscience that 
cannot be trusted, especially when it is used on the wrong 
side. Spiritual and intellectual training may produce as much 
good as they may generate evil; therefore the results might be 
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much more ambiguous than the starting point, if they do not 
fail spectacularly. But we must not digress into a further 
comment on this, tempting though as it is. If one asks how to 
solve the technical problems of “turning inward” meaning- 
fully, it is a question of stoic temper and sovereignty from the 
collective common sense. Moreover, the precondition for a 
genuine spiritual progress must exist within the individual. 
The beginning is usually expressed in a strong aspiration for 
the gift of healing and the psychic power over beings and 
things, the impetuses that can easily inflate the ego and 
paralyze the whole process. If spiritual aspiration is only an 
ambition, it only increases the selfishness that one is trying to 
get rid of. When the commitment to the higher transpersonal 
aim is unwavering, every intention becomes selfless and 
highly ethical, enhanced by the virtue of innocence, which is 
not only harmless in intentions but also endowed with a 
child-like openness to transcendence. In fact, all virtues 
group together and cannot be practiced separately or one of 
them will be deliberately rejected for the sake of the others. If 
innocence in a sense of clear conscience and incorruptibility 
is flawlessly combined with intelligence, together they rise to 
the highest pitch of consciousness. The entire development 
leans on the uncompromised virtues, proverbially known as 
the faith-hope-charity-wisdom synthesis, and not in a pre- 
scribed pharisaic form, but in their translucent directness. At 
least these are the principal ingredients of character if one 1s 
to be gifted with the genuinely independent thinking that 
breaks the ground. 

Buried by the swarms of external facts and the flux of 
temporary forms of this world, the true knowledge still infil- 
trates man’s consciousness in forms of mythological, 
mystical, religious, scientific, or artistic expressions. It 
comes as natural as breathing, and not only to the souls freed 
from the weight of earth but to many of us—it comes as 
temporal glimpses of another reality and in different degrees 
of grace. Reality far exceeds all forms of its representations; 
it belongs to the atemporal source rather than its empirical 
stratum. However, a certain amount of knowledge is given to 
everyone according to one’s personal capacity for receiving 
it, because on the objective side, a universal matrix contains 
the templates for all of the human destinies. Life is projected 
through each of us, and that projection is not only a passing 
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reality through the forms of human imagination, it 1s also an 
“enactment” of the transformation. In its restorative process, 
everything has its purpose, whether it’s the long gone past or 
the instant present moment that dissolves right under man's 
feet — still fresh, but nevertheless part of the same bygone 
past. Different periods of life may be seen as a totality, as an 
organon, full of oscillations and vibrations; and in spite of 
their fractal mosaic content, all episodic events have a latent 
tendency towards unison and amplification. The result is 
hardly encompassable by realistic criteria: one cannot look at 
one’s own case from the outside and estimate it as a smooth 
working mechanical model. In some mystical sense, man’s 
destiny looks at him and he looks atit with great attention. 
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When integrated into the creative fields, this empathy 
sets the pacing of life and art inseparably, one within the 
other. The destiny of each worthy human being on whatever 
field of experience not only reflects the world of events but 
also produces certain effects, both in his and the world’s soul 
proportionally. However diverse these effects may appear in 
a physical form, at the most fundamental level they are 
governed by one central law. By some hidden dispensation 
of things, the genuine creative impulse survives not so much 
in historical time as it 1s preserved in the sacral time. 

Those who usually leave strong innovative or other 
traces in life belong to the line of the archetypes — construc- 
tive, destructive, and those falling in the middle. In their 
genetic memories, they all preserve the link from where all 
their knowledge and imagery comes from. There ought to be 
a continuous scale of more or less in the paradigm of the 
archetypes ranging from the divine source at its top to its 
negation at its bottom. Or in plain words, from gods to 
demons, for the latter are also spiritual in their own way. 
Mythologically speaking, spiritual beasts in the bodies of 
homo sapiens are much stronger than a natural man. If not 
positively evil, they have a strong tendency in that direction. 
The individuals representing that type in daily life combine 
intelligence with deceptively masked misanthropy; power 
oriented, callous, mean, and cunning, they are ever ready to 
set man against man in forceful antagonism. That’s a bit of a 
generalization, of course, the damaging qualities might be 
thoroughly veiled or have a naturally mild expression. And it 
would be fair to mention that we are not people qualified to 
understand the ins and outs of their psychology, so it is better 
not to dwell too long on this subject. Leaving aside all kinds 
of negative archetypes fully devoted to their purposes, we 
Shall take account of the bona fide intentions of Mother 
Nature and her prodigal children. 

As long as man is sensitive to the metaphoric ideas and 
images, he can trace in them the law of regularity in nature, 
thus inadvertently participating in the universal cycle of life. 
Nothing happens without a course, which makes a distinction 
between the subjective and objective interpretation of life 
barely possible. If some take it with a simplicity of unques- 
tioning acceptance, others want to know the rules of the 
game, questioning themselves not only why we live here on 
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earth but also what we live for. The objective process mani- 
fests in the subjective life stories; their individual motives 
unfold into the picture of inherent order of things that might 
be symptomatic of the transformative process. To come to the 
point, some individuals become aware of the matrix of initia- 
tion earlier than others, sensing in it the principles and means 
of training of the soul. Nature's initiatory measures (not the 
artificial ceremonial rites) are the shortest way to draw the 
man out of himself; and, guiding him by a perilous path 
marbled with various metaphysical asides, they lead him 
back to himself again. Struggling through all kinds of 
redeeming defects, personal and impersonal, man is getting 
back something of his own; that is what the word “redemp- 
tion” literally means. 
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Breaking the spell of introspection, many creative people 
have tried to communicate that process using the language 
peculiar to their time, tradition, and tongue. Following that 
line, we venture to suggest that the brief overview of our 
personal situation underlying the impersonal process might 
be presented as one such itinerary. We do not want to pass it 
indulgently for an artistic mood or a kind of poetic idea but 
would like to introduce it as theoretical proposition grounded 
on live experience. Much else in that account is easily 
explainable biographically. The important part of it 1s that 
each individual effort brings its own distinctiveness and force 
into the reiteration of the main theme, which 1s repeated in 
each generation. 

So far, we have moved twice in our life, symbolically 
and physically at the same time. The first move was made 
from the East to the West— from Moscow to New York, 
which took place in 1979-1980 with an intermediate delay in 
Vienna. We perceive that step as a horizontal moving. Our 
second relocation was vertical; even though in geographical 
terms it was not as drastic as the first one, it brought even 
deeper changes in our tile. Moving in 1993 from hyperactive 
kinetic Manhattan north to the simple diffused countryside, 
we switched the social format of our life into an illusory 
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peacefulness of nature. Italicizing its effect, we simply want 
to say that our minds refuse to complete the justifying 
thought for all our decisions, however prudent they may 
seem. Because with all the changes we make, giving chances 
a free play, the inner reality stays intact — the sun neither rises 
nor sets. And yet, we have to respect the power of fate for 
having, with our cooperation, brought us to certain goals. 

Our first move from the East to the West was related to 
the objective extroverted experience and its social context of 
the two rather different cultures. Even though it seemed to 
bring mainly superficial modernization in our life, the 
hardship of that transference, as of any extraordinary event 
intelligently assumed, can equal some preliminary steps of 
initiation. In that context, we are tempted to mention that one 
of the traditional concepts of initiation, as exposed in The 
Tale of the Western Exile by the twelfth-century Sufi master 


USSR-USA, from the series of per- 
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Suhrawardi, implies some territorial transferences not 
without complications suggested by that very title. From a 
psychological point of view, the “exile,” if it is to contribute 
to one’s initiatory development, requires mental control, or 
rather, turning the mind inward upon itself. As to our socio- 
geographic definition, the Russian East was never exactly 
oriental, just as the American West was not truly occidental: 
in the eyes of the cultured Europeans, it remains relatively 
wild. Soon enough we asked ourselves: is there a razor-sharp 
difference between the Soviet “civilization” and the Coca- 
Cola “culture,” both somewhat metaphysically savage and 
heavily reflective of the common-sense collective will, of 
which debris any aspiring mind must be cleared? But the 
degree of difference that seemed to be quite within an essen- 
tial sameness is not totally accurate because the new vigorous 
environment not only renewed our enthusiasm and strength, 
but it also provided a contagious energy that vitalized our life 
and art. America was to be the world in which we were going 
to spend the rest of our life. As it often happens in artists’ 
lives, the important events are prefigured in their artwork; so 
they were prefigured in ours. Some early objects not only 
foreshadowed our future, projecting the pending pilgrimage 
but also hinted on the unfolding of the psychological process 
that expresses itself in symbols. 
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Thus, Rimma’s early 3-D poem titled Motherland, made 
three years before our departure from Russia, seems to be 
aiming at the heart of the problem. A cube upholstered with 
blooming garden pattern — the Arcadia of our childhood 
labeled “motherland” — can be moved from cell to cell, the 
row of which is stretching within the horizontal extremes of 
the East and the West. The homeland is presented here not as 
a stationary place of birth but as a process in itself. The sense 
of the motherland, the very attachment to it, governs the major 
part of the population, becomes shaky in the shaky context of 
that conceptual piece. However deep-rooted this sense might 
be in our consciousness, the cubic symbol of it — that’s what 
are symbols for — hints on some other hidden dispensations of 
nature. The credible traditional sources, such as Udana Sutra 
(sloka 55), can explain that idea much more eloquently than 
we can: “Like the rivers when they reach the sea, men of 
whatever cast becoming mendicants are no longer called by 
their former names or lineage, but are simply of the lineage of 
those who have sought and found the truth.” 


R. G., Motherland: the cube “Mother- 
land” can be moved between the East 
and the West, 1976, cardboard, paper, 
fabric, 4 x 20 x 3 1/2" 
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Everyone is born with personal consequences caused 
by conscious and unconscious volition, and at some point, 
perhaps the thought occurs to everyone, “Where did I come 
from?” It must be from home. It might or might not be 
located on the store-bought geographical map — that greatly 
depends on what we consider our true home. In Meister 
Eckhart’s opinion, “God is at home in us but we are 
abroad.”*’ People are born in a particular place, time, and 
body; their thoughts and emotions are what drive their lives; 
many unfulfilled longings lead them to do what they do, and 
one of them is their spiritual homesickness. But we live in the 
physical world, in which one cannot choose a place for one’s 
own birth (particularly after it has already taken place). The 


R. G., Nostalgia, 1975, cardboard, 
paper, fabric, 3 1/4 x3 1/4x 3 1/4” 
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feeling of nostalgia is often not so much in nostalgia 
itself as it is in the longing for nostalgia and tracing our lives 
back through the delicate moment of youth. In going deep 
down into the abyss of our memory, we might find something 
else, which might be presented philosophically as a non- 
molecular form of ultimate existence, or, in non-scientific 
words, it is simply the soul, which, as Diogenes (and many 
others) asserted, is a portion of the very substance of God. 
The ultimate home is there. 

We wish to God that were so, but there are still ambigui- 
ties to resolve. Keeping our thematic string from the aspect of 
reality that we have no power to prove, we shall return to the 
familiar ground and talk about events accessible to observa- 
tion. In 1985, around the time wereceived our new citizen- 
ship, it dawned on us that contrary to the situation, in reality, 
we had become “citizens of no place.” There was no novelty 
in this realization. Long ago, Petrarch wrote that he was a 
stranger everywhere, even in his time when life provided 
much smaller geographical possibilities for wanderers. If the 
shifting Motherland appeared as an artistic prerequisite for 
our pending psychological experience, years later a similar 
concept was presented in a rather diplomatic manner, featur- 
ing the alphabetical border running across the face — the 
border between the English West and the Russian East. We 
crossed it and made them meet in our life in 1980, on the edge 
of the Seventies and the Eighties, and the rest of our life we 
were speaking and writing in both these languages. Techni- 
cally, we often felt that our English ventures were similar to 
that of the old-time scholars, who adopted Latin as the inter- 
national language across medieval Europe. 

Each man’s consciousness is the best guide for navigat- 
ing his life, especially after his experience has trained him in 
realities even more than in ideas. In our case, everything was 
based on the thought—the surviving outpost of antiquity — 
that one has to carry in oneself all that one needs (Omnia mea 
mecum porto). Then this self becomes a source of everything, 
including one’s own motherland. (For heaven's sake, do not 
confuse that meaning of “self” with self-preoccupation that 
has the reverse connotation, namely, the tendency towards 
egotism through which one can gain the whole world and 
lose the soul!) The self is related to the ghostlike ego in the 
same proportion as the soul is related to the perishable body. 
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Humanity is made up of indestructible substance but 
wrapped in the “fatal” body, the stuff that continually fills the 
graveyards. The highest and the best in man are formless and 
free from psychological pollutions; in the timeless world of 
faith reflected in sacred literature, it 1s described as the sense 
of the divine in men. Such selfhood becomes no more “me’— 
it does not have a location. It is not separate in you, me, and 
them but is one in all. Nor is there anywhere where this self 
can go since there 1s nothing outside of it. Having no gross 
physical nativity, it does not have a place of birth either. This 
type of experience seems to be a central secret of which one 
can testify only using the parabolic style. It is a “nothing 
but.” 

Now, as we see it from the point of view of another 
century in our life, we come to identify our first move to New 
York City as thesis and the second from Manhattan to nature 
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as antithesis. After the metropolis where thousands of men 
are continually tossed in all direction, the countryside was 
our point of rest, our “et in Arcadia ego” with a sublime and 
mortifying sense of beauty. The interconnection of the two 
periods, tentatively identifiable as urban nigredo and nature- 
oriented albedo, might be obscure, but everything depends 
on it; and their synthesis, described in that book, is meant to 
bring the balancing adjustment. At least this is how the 
binaries of the world are to be explained. The physical 





R. G., Self, 1988, wood, acrylic, 
13 3/4 x 13 3/4 x2 1/2".The central 
circle with “self’ can be rotated, 
thus making “myself,” “himself,” 
“herself,” “yourself.” 


changes simply correlate and perhaps give evidence of the 
shifts in the consciousness; many such shifts have been coded 
behind different mythological patterns. They are the wefts of 
individual human experience that have been preserved in oral 

traditions and creative arts. Similar to mythological dreams 
that were dreamed once upon a time by one person and at a 
certain point became shared dreams in the public domain, the 
archetypal molds represent suprapersonal cases of cultural 

déja vu. 

In the Orphic tradition developed around the miracu- 
lous legend presenting one such suprapersonal case, Orpheus 
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ascribed his three gifts to the three dark nights: the first night 
brought him the gift of prophecy, the second humility and the 
third gave him the power of righteousness. If we assimilate 
the idea and yet go beyond it in a qualitatively new way, these 
three “dark nights of the soul’, to use St. John of the Cross’ 
eminent metaphor, measure not the physical but psychic time 
and space, while the transformative mental events bring the 
quest to the state of completeness. We do not postulate that all 
our trials are ordained by fate for the best, but some of them 
do, which is explicitly stated in many classical religious texts 
—as in the West, soin the East. On reflection, the Orpheus' 
three nights evoke the well-known triadic temptation of Jesus 
Christ, when the Spirit, according to Gospel of Mark, drove 
Him into the wilderness for forty days where He was tempted 
by Satan. After three temptations by the glory of the world, 
by hunger, and by the urge for mystical suicide, the Savior 
attained an exalted spiritual power of many qualities, includ- 
ing the gift of prophecy, humility, and righteousness. Reject- 
ing the superficial glory of the world, He is admitted to the 
numinous mysteries; in trial by hunger and other ascetic prac- 
tices, He acquires the inner strength and humility; while the 
temptation by the elevation of the mystical mind above the 
created world results in its transcendence with soteriological 
application. John Milton in his epic poem Paradise Regained 
developing around the temptation episode summarized it also 
in the triadic metaphor: “He who reigns within himself, and 
rules Passions, Desires, and Fears, is more a King.” 
(463-467) That echoes the triadic temptations of the Buddha 
under the banyan tree, whose first temptation was of desire 
(kama), the second of fear of death (mara), and the third per- 
tained to renunciation for gaining a personal salvation 
without a soteriological application. 

In the Buddhist concept (contemporaneous to the 
Pythagorean ideas much indebted to the Orphic canons), 
before anything else one has to discover the existence of suf- 
fering as the basis for enlightenment, then one can use it in a 
progressive way, as the Buddha did. That progress must be 
interpreted dialectically as an unending or almost unending 
process: the more the soul advances in spiritual knowledge, 
the more it sees that it must go on advancing. “The mystic 
way... 1S not a journey, but an alteration of personality, the 
transmuting of ‘earthly’ into ‘heavenly’ man... However 
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great the demands on the soul's own effort may be, the initia- 
tive always lies with the living Divine World itself.” “Begin- 
ning from the withdrawal from exterior destructions, the 
searching individual is gradually coming into the interior 
self. However nice this sounds, that is only a “spiritual” 
cliché that always runs up against the unshiftable truth of 
what can happen next. The modus operandi of the soul’s 
progress shows how each newly created reality turns into an 
illusion, thus demanding a new effort and a new attainment in 
the ever-more-refined transformations that at the end have to 
be dispelled. Let us look at that which has been coded behind 
the Orphic myth (traced back to the 6th century BC). Its leg- 
endary current is still going through the “underground” of the 
human mind whenever the occasion arises. 

The mythological instructor of many succeeding centu- 
ries was not of religious or philosophic heritage; Orpheus 
was born a poet and a musician, and having some touch of an 
angelic voice in him, he could tame even the unholy spirits. 
(To render the same from today’s psychoanalytical perspec- 
tive, his creative unconscious zone was opened to the spiri- 
tual influx and therefore ready to seek its conscious 
fulfillment.) First, as fate has willed it, his family life and all 
worldly pleasures ended abruptly; he had to pass his own hell 
ina magic net of the underworld — his wife, his youth, his 
happiness were gone and not because of his or somebody 
else’s mistakes, but because his fatal fall was projected in 
time or, rather, seasonally preordained. Most people think 
that’s how the myth ends, particularly relying on the opera 
Orpheus and Eurydice by C. W. Gluck. (Incidentally, his first, 
now almost forgotten version ended with the triumphant 
victory of the lovers over death, with which the libretto 
thoughtlessly eclipsed the real meaning of the myth.) In 
antiquity, all myths were handmaidens of the Greek philoso- 
phy, so was the legend of Orpheus: with its memento mori 
leitmotiv, 1t meant to prepare the mind for a building of a 
sound philosophical mindscape of which process Socrates 
talks profusely in Phaedo. Falling in an eschatological mood, 
Socrates (or, perhaps, Plato) stresses the necessity of “prac- 
ticing death’ in a philosophical sense if one is to utilize cor- 
rectly that part of the mind that analyzes, reasons, and applies 
intelligence. Certainly not by chance, the Orpheus story was 
the most revered myth in Pythagoreanism. 
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Depriving the body of life, death leaves the soul intact, 
hence the shadow of Eurydice acts in death as in dreaming: 
without the medium of the body, or in her case, in the 
paradise of pure spirits. But that does not mean that death 1s 
no more than an anesthesia; in the Greek afterlife, both classi- 
cal and Christian Orthodox, there are many unfortunates con- 
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demned to drag out an existence that is literally suicidal, 
where one is reduced to eating one’s own corpse or engaged 
in other lamentable activities unworthy of mention. Death is 
confessedly the supreme mystery, and neither the Helleniza- 
tion of Christianity nor christening the Hellenes lifted its veil 
of many meanings resting upon a supernatural causal connec- 
tion. The view into the beyond is blocked, except for the 
mythological few, including Orpheus, who in that light, 
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however dim and shadowy it is, might be named as the first 
European theologian of Purgatory. 

At the next stage of the myth, that is after he left the 
underworld, the lucky stars of perhappiness bring him the 
privilege of the priestly service to the white goddesses (that 
period is roughly equivalent to the alchemical albedo). At the 
appointed hour, that too ends drastically: furious maenads 
(aka exalted animal instincts of the female gender) tear 
Orpheus to pieces and throw his head in the river, thus ending 
the Dionysian mysteries. Again, that is not the end. The Apol- 
lonian mysteries that come next concern mainly the mental 
power, which essence might be condensed to the idea of 
“mind over matter.” Transformations keep on happening as 
the beheaded artist continues his creative life within his own 
head, which is now floating down the ethereal waters of 
Hebrus. In other words, he is gliding over the surface of life 
and spreading his knowledge through a living oral tradition — 
the internet-like activity of the antiquity. 

Passing through two more minor kinds of heavens and 
hells of the Apollonian mysteries related to the reprocessing 
mind and intellect into the forces of the transcendent con- 
sciousness, Orpheus settles down on the island Lesbos, a leg- 
endary birthplace of many creative souls. According to the 
myth, he, or rather, his head passes beyond the state of man. 
Loosening any attachment to physical existence, he lives 
inside his mind as a sage with unshakable confidence and 
tranquility, one of those who are said to live on the ground of 
the veritas aeterna. Besides the Greco-Egyptian archaic 
patterns, mythological in form, the trajectory of Orpheus’ for- 
tunate misfortunes has a peculiar penchant for incorporating 
into themselves sacrificial elements, thus prefiguring the 
Christian mysteries as well. Gradually putting off his mortal 
nature assumed from Mother Nature, he “put on” spirit from 
the divine paternal substance. When exercising in dying, as 
Plato and the Gnostics suggest, one does watch his own death 
and rebirth — that is what Orpheus’ head did when seeing 
itself hypothetically separated from his body. 

The psychological patterns go not without similarity to 
the astronomical phenomena of the retrograde motions of 
planets when they appear to move on the celestial sphere in 
the direction opposite to the natural order of signs of the 
zodiac and afterward renew their movement with the normal 
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speed. Trespassing the natural order of things is quite within 
that very order. (Nature, however, has still secrets to offer.) 
Asking for our daily bread, we also ask for forgiveness for 
our trespasses, while trying to forgive those who trespass 
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against us. That traditional formula, a kind of imitatio dei in 
a collective sense, helps some people wrestle with the 
problems of life and various errors of perception, while only 
a few of those repeating that prayer is bestowed with the 
capacity of apprehending these words, and even fewer come 
to controversial conclusion that whoever would be free “must 
have denied himself.” 
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Man’s efforts to bring his own hidden nature into his 
consciousness takes the form of various progressions and 
measures, both pro and contra his normal life. With small 
deviations from the mainstream, the definition of that nonlin- 
ear process can be condensed into several intervals. Even 
though they are guided by specific ideas, they remain rich 
and blurry in phenomena and are therefore treated as allego- 
ries in mythology and documented “as if true” in the religious 
literature all over the world. Each step is not without a value. 
If we are to define that passage laid out of pulsating correla- 
tions and oppositions, some sort of a map has to be conceptu- 
alized. Going back to the province of fine art that “thinks” by 
images, we would draw it around the intersection of the four 
elements as a crossroad of horizontal and vertical explora- 
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tions, envisioning it as a compass, a wind rose, or simply as a 
cross, on which the four elements and the four space orienta- 
tions become somehow “unhinged.” 

The ominously interchangeable points of Compass signal 
that on a slippery land it is necessary to cross and get out 
beyond its boundary and its inhibiting influence. In the 
beginning, the majority of “travelers” are entangled into an 











R. G., Compass, 1975, cardboard, 
nails, 8 x 8 x 2". The compass needles 
are not moving, but the four space 
orientations are moveable. The round 
labels are interchangeable. 


extraverted horizontal wandering, between social and indi- 
vidual problems. Life is stirred into action and brings many 
clashes with the surrounding environment. Everything seems 
to happen in the visible sphere of life, in the actual fabric of 
the natural and human relationships, however pleasant or 
unpleasant they may appear. Generally, it is a masterful com- 
bination of order and chance —sometimes for one’s good, 
sometimes not. If the positive results of an active life are to 
deepen and not to be dissipated or used materialistically, the 
restless movement has to slow down before the midlife crisis. 
Then the vertical reorientation of consciousness brings the 
corresponding changes, lifting itup to the better spheres. 
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The ceasing of outer horizontal activity seemingly causes 
some lethargy, but its faithfully passive acceptance makes 
possible an inner illumination. To warn any aspirant 
enchanted by tranquility —the silence of surrounding nature 
is not of a bucolic kind. The vertical expansion comes not 
without a complication; both predictive and unpredicted of 
what follows. One can suddenly find oneself caught in an 
unusual state in which existence would be hard even to 
imagine. Then how can you find the spiritual strength to 
stand up to it? In such periods, the difficult riddle of the 
above and the below is evoked. With captivating splendor, 
the mystical experience both illuminates and hurts; therefore, 
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many of its accounts bear the marks of hallucination and have 
a flavor of numinous “catechism” while stirring up intensely 
strange and burning feelings from the bottom of the soul. 
Naturally, one can find an analog to mystical patterns in the 
eventful mythology. Such mentally revealing darkness fell 
upon Sir Parsifal in the Fisher King’s castle, where he wit- 
nessed the mesmerizing Holy Grail procession and received 
the precious gift — the magic sword, meant to be broken in the 
crucial hour. In the great silence, there is no either-or, but 
both: one is tempted to see oneself as a companion of 
godheads, secure and immune from the blind fortunes, yet 
remaining as helpless as a victim upon an altar. But it is better 
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not to give oneself up neither to lofty inspiration nor to the 
tragic muse, because in reality, the vital challenges make 
their usual appearances under the most unimportant and 
trivial circumstances, at least they seem to be of that kind. 

Entering the ring of psychological and mystical “veraci- 
ties,” one embarks on a tentative journey into the upper ana- 
lytical worlds of the space-time continuum, in which faith 
and ethics are not less important than knowledge. By itself, 
erudition, neither of spiritual nor of the scientific kind, can 
free the consciousness from the gravitation towards the tran- 
sient physical existence. Ultimately, each man of good intel- 
lect is compelled to find for himself that with mental effort 
only knowledge can be imparted, not wisdom. Can it be 
found by hitting upon a hypothesis of a spiritual kind? 
Perhaps there is more to it if we assume — not per impossible 
—that wisdom is released like a hormone at a given time, 
which is not of our calculation. 

Returning to our concept of the unreliable Compass, let 
us see how it provokes disorientation in going through a 
pursuit of ideals, ordeals, symbolic visions, and illusions. 
The pulsating and conflicting forces that encompass the cir- 
cumstances are bound but separate; and their equilibrium 1s 
maintained rather strangely, for they are fastened but not 
mixed, fastened like spokes to the hub of a wheel. The coun- 
terbalancing elements show themselves in challenges: sub- 
jective vs. objective, mental vs. physical, idealism vs. 
materialism, poise vs. action... and altogether vs. altogether. 
Gliding over the surface of things, each quality is primarily a 
reflex of the other. Any newly achieved balance compensates 
prior imbalance but leads to the next circle of shifting, in 
which any new changes influence other changes, and so on. 
But what is important to realize, while attempting to neutral- 
ize the binaries, is that everything is happening within the 
creative matrix based on birth and death syncretism and its 
blistering side effects. It is precisely that primal duality that is 
reflected in any other binary in the created world. Could it be 
that the inceptive idea of life is that of reconciling us to its 
eventual loss? 

Sensing similar patterns ontologically, many seeking 
individuals had to struggle through the uplifting monolithic 
process that has many steps and stones, spirals and loops. The 
innumerable records of that experience have been left to us 
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from the past and not only of a theoretical nature but also 
endowed with dizzying romanticism. When Faust asks 
Mephistopheles to show him the way to “the goddesses 
throned in solitude, outside of place, outside of time,” his tour 
guide, himself an offspring of the scary pandemonium, warns 
him: “There is no way. You’ll enter the untrodden, the 
untreadable, the unpermitted, the impermissible. Are you 
ready? There’ll be no locks or bolts. You’ll be pushed about 
from one emptiness to another. Have you any notion what 
emptiness is? Barrenness?”4! Although acouple centuries too 
late, one can answer for Faust with Tennessee Williams's 
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words: “A vacuum is a hell of a lot better than some of the 
stuff that nature replaces it with.’4? But for the medieval 
Faust, pre-established “absence” surpasses the human power 
of comprehension and can be conceived as possible only by 
the virtue (or wrath) of God, or rather, through the mystical 
union of man in God and God in man. The transpersonal 1s 
always an abyss for everything personal. What is this in 
which even nothingness does not exist? Is it the universal res- 
ervoir of non-existence in which the higher form of existence 
is born through its own negation? 

Facts and fictions might be rather obscure in their 
meaning, yet the whole process can be traced hypothetically. 
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Following the gradual unfolding of consciousness, it 1s 
possible to recognize the constituent experience behind the 
sequence of the external events, albeit some of them might 
cause feelings of emptiness, various troubles, or hallucina- 
tory revelations. In any situation, it is imperative to keep in 
mind that entering the state of “perpetual becoming,” the 
consciousness is constantly engaged in the producing of the 
phenomenal world while simultaneously trying to overcome 
it—in simple words, everyone might be fooled by his own 
mind. To couple it with an idea of maya, identified as the 
power of the gods to create magically, the mind might trick 
its owner by the smudging out the line between subjective 
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and objective maya. Since human consciousness reflects it on 
its own level and in its own way, it is rather difficult to stop 
and to assess the thoughts constantly passing through the 
mind prone to creating something that is not there. Usually, 
men test their own illusions through experience, which might 
give them an impetus to seek knowledge outside their illusive 
hopes, although their treacherous flimsiness might appear 
quite convincing. These observations must not, however, 
leave us with the hermeneutics of maya, on which the half 
clear half cloudy screen certain things seem to be real and 
other things are not. The point is that in coming to understand 
the nature of illusion, man can extricate himself from it, figu- 
ratively speaking, in finding himself watching himself 
watching it. No doubt, true rationalism would be impatient 
with this sort of metaphysical inversion, impossible without 
crossing certain ontological barriers in your own mind. 

As acounterbalance to individual vision and interpreta- 
tion, let us return to the collective karmic memory that retains 
the basic sequence of the stages of the spiritual pilgrimage. 
The progression might resemble the outlines of a spiral 
ladder ontologically identical to the biblical ladder of Jacob 
but tactically different due to its helical structure. Each single 
ring of the spiral is a self-repeating fractal element, and yet 
every new turn has a somewhat different or, rather, extended 
and modified program while preserving the same constituent 
arrangement. It means that each single ring imitates the 
whole that consists of self-equal parts “customized” and 
detailed according to each case. Unlike the linear interpreta- 
tion, the spiral vision divides the entire territory, trespassable, 
as it were, in a new elastic way, allowing not only vital delays 
but also acertain flexibility in witnessing of various meta- 
physical paradoxes. Temporal retardations do not inhibit the 
development; on the contrary, they help to accumulate the 
energy for the next breakthrough. As usual, such leaps in con- 
sciousness look rather bizarre on the background of the 
secure but passive equilibrium of things and occurrences 
lacking regenerative development. Man, in his default state, 
has no direct relationship to that process. 

In psychological and, perhaps, ontological terms, the 
spiral ladder is leading to the next dimension, which might be 
interpreted in a variety of ways, depending on the spiritual 
insight of each interpreter. Following the blueprints of that 
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development reflected in the human consciousness, we tried 
to configure the fractal pattern of its single ring. Repeating 
the whole passage structurally, it repeats itself at each new 
turn, taking diverse forms for its expression on a physical 
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plane. In appearance, these forms might be simple and 
abridged or aberrant and fairly complex, depending on their 
reference to physical, psychological, or spiritual pilgrimage. 
All three differ from one another immensely. Naturally, the 
lower physical phases prepare the ground for the more 
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advanced stages, which in themselves can be stretching to the 
point of the density unintelligible to all but the initiates. As in 
any process of succession, each phase interrelates with all the 
others — if you miss the first buttonhole, you will not button 
up your coat properly. Real life does not turn out to be like lit- 
erature; it has an endless store of clichés veiled by many 
evocative effects that make fewer and fewer impressions 
upon us as they pass by. Hence, the spiral sequence presented 
here has to be taken as an archetypal structure, which gradual 
interpretation is in itself a polyvalent metaphor, not an 
extended tutorial in how to live your life. 


Annunciation or the opening of the work 
passing through the guarded time-gate and aftershock 
recuperation, peace, reciprocity, faith, elating vital influx 
the need of privacy, separation, and seclusion 
purification, strict self-discipline, individuation 
illumination, psychodynamic and mental analysis 
insight or mystical experience 
half eclipse followed by the full eclipse 
endurance brings much deeper understanding 
knowledge painfully transforms into acceptance 
love as caritas is put to the test in many ways 
point zero — catharsis 
spiritual revitalization 
dissolution (or mystical death) 
shift onto the next level 


Suggesting a potential series of reversal and counter- 
reversals, we do not want to dramatize the matters but simply 
say that the true understanding comes through numerous 
approximations to revelations received in a state of rever- 
ence. In simple words, the truth is usually accepted with the 
spontaneity of a child’s reaction. In time, what is taken on 
trust might turn out to be authentic and lead to genuine rev- 
elations and inner harmony with the crowning grace. This 
seemingly flowery expression has a special meaning that 
needs elucidation. The notion of “crowning” has its analogy 
on the lower biological plane, meaning literally the moment 
in giving birth at which an infant’s head passes through the 
vaginal opening. In spiritual birth, that crowning would mark 
the regeneration or passing through the opening in the matrix 
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of nature, symbolized by the almond-shaped mandorla, an 
aureole in shape of a vesica piscis. In the medieval art and in 
the Russian icons, Christ is often shown within the mandorla 
indicating the sacred transcendent moment, such as trans- 
figuration, resurrection, and ascension. 
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Seen from the point of view of the lesser mortals, the re- 
lated concept might be associated with the experience of com- 
plete transformation, almost as if one has been born again. 


Supralogical prophetic perception is always a secret, and those 
who have attained it carry it within themselves like the 


garden of paradise. Reactivated in this way in their develop- 
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ment, possessing certain natural zest and enthusiasm, they 
are able to progress from phase to phase on the path to self- 
mastery. Each step of the spiral ladder indicates a specific 
state stimulated by the related circumstances that often 
appear in a proper moment and in an accurate order. Nothing 
happens without a cause, therefore, in each case, the program 
of a single turn has different duration: 1t might occupy only a 
certain period of life, take a whole life, or even several of 
them. Everybody has a different subfossil luggage to carry on 
one’s own. It is not a matter of faith or drastic method, but of 
a much deeper arrangement rooted in our subconscious basin 
and its drainage. Should it really take place, a person begins 
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to receive the inspiring impulses and the light of the higher 
aspiration. 

If the process 1s carried out encompassing transforma- 
tion out of the ordinary consciousness into another entity, 
both superior and subordinate at the same time, it leads man 
on to another level of unity — as within so without. Its essence 
begins to circulate inside his whole being, like his own blood. 
What is more, the adjustment onto the next round of that 
DNA-like spiral conduces not only to one's own good but 
also to the general process of evolution. It takes place not so 
much on the gross physical plane as it was before, but rather 
on the level of consciousness, as if it 1s changing its density 
from the third to the fourth dimension. Hence, it would be 
difficult to draw parallels and describe the circumstances. 
The dimension of swinging days and nights, in which we are 
locked presently, 1s not the highest and not the lowest. Ruled 
by the principle of the alternation of the opposites — the 
romance of war and peace —it is always pervaded by grief 
and joys, thus making our days of life pass. Fortunately, 
through our more exalted states of mind, we become aware of 
our higher heritage and, perhaps, other inexplicable secrets. 
Life principle is endowed with what might be called the 
property of perpetuation, which makes us believe that there is 
continuity of some sort between this world and the next 
dimension. 

Before talking about elevating spiritual principles, we 
have to understand what ecosystem they operate in and what 
opposes them. To live wholly in terms of this “world” that 
affirms predation as a natural law of existence, we cannot 
proceed in all the good faith of innocence. In spite of all the 
positive efforts of humankind, the general direction cannot be 
changed, similar to how the alternating days and nights 
cannot be canceled. Aside from many imperfections of our 
mutual coexistence here, lest we forget the worst of them: 
one species has to live at the expense of the other, and in the 
final account, all physical life as a process might be gro- 
tesquely reduced to its basic constituent, the process of 
digestion. 

Sadly enough, the analogous patterns exist in our social 
biology, however sophisticated they might be presented by 
our smart brain to our somewhat compassionate feelings. At 
all times, the powerful are preying on the weak, consistently 
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and instinctively, in an automatic act of responding to a given 
circumstance and environment. Each person, content to live 
as a “standard product’ of the human race, behaves in that 
entirely predictive manner and, in so doing, tends to regard 
his practical self-interest in the weak not as exploitation, but 
as caring for people and their future. The Darwinian struggle 
for survival cannot “survive” without violence and suffering. 
On the great scale, the maintenance of that law-and-order 
validates a predatory war. In any expansionist policy based 
on that set of principles, all self-assumed liberators justify 
their exploits by different virtues, thus reducing them to 
nothing. 

Giving reference to the inward sources of the spiritual 
work, we also have to bring up the practical matters, belat- 
edly perhaps, since those who have reached this point in the 
book are most likely exempt from what we are going to 
censor. A certain degree of perception is desirable for any dis- 
course of a similar kind because it simply does not concern 
those whose lives are guided by the prowling instinct, zest for 
material or intellectual power, superiority complex, ambition 
to rule, moral and ethical corruption, and similar inclinations. 
All these excellent qualities, accompanied with the psycho- 
logical and sexual mess, as they usually are in the final 
analysis, serve the predatory principles of nature and are 
governed by its propensity towards propagation, not the spiri- 
tual quest. First, the natural, social, and intellectual beast 
inside the man has to be tamed; and his instinct, however 
cultured and advanced appearance it might obtain, has to be 
substituted by the humane and rational functions. Only then 
can one get a reliable ability to have a pick beyond the scope 
of the surrounding life, its collective psyche, and its collec- 
tive stomach. 
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Certainly, the predatory law of nature must cast its 
shadow over the spiritual principles as well. Many sweet 
forms conceal awesome substance; and it 1s easy to be caught 
in their magic net of devotional practices, to entangle 
yourself in sentimental religiosity, your own metaphysical 
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mistakes, or even worse: to get gobbled up by dragons that 
other people believe in. For some gurus, not unlike magicians 
and conjurers, know how to instruct their followers in the 
illusory nature of appearances, making them forever search 
for adeceptive apple of “reality” never found on a non-exis- 
tent tree. The general rule is that nature aims to produce the 
average man and, to a very great extent, it succeeds. His 
incurable habit of adjusting to almost any alleged authorita- 
tive criterion — political, psychological, or spiritual — pre- 
vents him from really thinking and justifies his conformism 
effortlessly. But even the small number of the thinking race 
has their psychological insecurities that might be also tak- 
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en advantage of, the key metaphor for which belongs to 
G.I. Gurdjieff, who called his money-raising maneuvers 
“shearing sheep.” 

The routine and unimaginative life easily causes a soul- 
destroying vacancy with a shifting sense of principles and 
virtues. Most people would vaguely acknowledge the neces- 
sity of knowing spiritual truth, but would not use it as an 
operating principle. And the one who does try to use it may 
simply annoy them and has to watch out for their so-called 
sober sense of objectivity, especially in the beginning of the 
quest. There are always good people who are delighted to 
drag the newly aspiring soul down to the same existence they 
are accustomed to. Binding you with their encumbering 
friendship and seemingly unconditional help, they trap you in 
a life of their routines. The more the beginner progresses in 
his work and changes his way of living, the more obstacles 
appear on his way. The changes are always painful because, 
in order to make a place for the new and better, it is necessary 
to destroy something old, often habitually convenient. We 
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grow by what we give up. And there are so many ways to 
drive us out of our right element, to which the general 
sickness of our time is also conducive. But it would be better 
to skip these negative issues that are impossible to analyze 
without an annoying criticism, for if the surveying of the evil 
tendencies can give a fiendish delight to a sardonic person, it 
may cast a spell on every nerve of a sensitive one. It is always 
better to take a calm and prosaic view of what is disagreeable 
and avoid entangling in overly unenthusiastic comments too 
long. Being constant and preserving with patience always 
profit those who search for knowledge composedly while 
watching, aphoristically speaking, how providence is 
working in their souls. A good example of it would be the dis- 
ciplinary mental training in yoga that includes restraining 
from lamentations, warding yourself against anger-provok- 
ing situations, disappointments, restlessness, irritability, 
revenging yourself, and so on. One must not slip off the con- 
structive attitude and strong determination, maintaining 
unperturbed equanimity backed up by staying away from 
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vain conversations (and subsequently from almost any con- 
versations). Then, as Bhagavad Gita suggests, “Let results 
take care of themselves.” (11.47) 

If a man is the most complex organization of living 
“matter” in the universe, it is natural for him to search for 
what is conforming to universal harmony, but that 1s not what 
he usually sees around him. How does that impulse for 
searching harmony affect an ordinary human being, who has 
no aspiration for yoga or spiritual asceticism, but who simply 
wants to live nicely and be assured of the immortality of his 
soul afterward? There are so many different people with a 
different import of karma, so the answer might be reflected in 
a thousand modes. “The same thought by which fools are 
bound to samsara may become for ascetics a means through 
which they arrive at the condition of Buddha,” says Tibetan 
Pancakrama®’ Let us simplify and reduce a thousand modes 
to the two general approaches implied in the above citation: 
one is accidental and sensual, operating within the social 
order and pleasures of natures, while the other is essential and 
conscious, going beyond the natural way. In the latter case, 
the searching begins from learning how not to live according 
to these rules that cannot provide the answer, which neither 
the predatory principle of life-flux nor the social structure can 
do. As man becomes “conscious of consciousness,” his initial 
quest turns into a whole-hearted single enterprise and he 
begins to show more endurance than he thought was even 
possible. 

For a practical and healthy individual who is a lover of 
sensual nature (/a dolce vita and all that), who is an obedient 
supporter of law and order, it might also be an unspeakable 
heresy to entertain such an idea. And one is not to be blamed. 
When the raw materialist, whose mind might find room fora 
whole Encyclopedia Britannica, addresses these heterodox 
issues, naturally, he gets the corresponding result — material 
as it can be. As to his notion of faith, it is usually shaped by 
his cultural and social orientation, and not of anything 
personal. “Faith is believing what you know ain't so,” said 
Mark Twain, filtering his point through the mouth of a naive 
schoolboy’s character:’ On the other hand, a considerate man 
with a conventionally practical disposition also can fall into a 
religious mood, addressing his voice towards the heaven, the 
sky, or the ceiling. The worst thing about routinely religious 
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people is what they think of as religion. In short, for a 
sensible individual who respects dictates of common sense to 
go beyond the social order, the organized religion, the plea- 
sures of nature would be not only impractical but also an 
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insecure and foolish move. “Trespassers will be prosecuted” 
is the familiar warning. 

It is just the contrary with the person who is not of pre- 
dominantly material disposition, therefore not of common 
run; and the less he is so, the keener might be his interest 
towards any uncommon possibilities. Some of them are mag- 
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nified in the mystery religions, and the contemplative mind 
sharply distinguishes them from merely passive religiosity. 
“Mysterium” in Latin means the divine secret, while 
“religion,” deriving from “religare” literally means “to bind 
back,” that is to bring us back to our source. Incidentally, 
yoga, which means “join” in Sanskrit, implies the similar 
connotation. In a primordial state of paradise, Adam and Eve 
knew nothing of theology; religion as something that is to 
“bind them back” was born of forgetting that pristine state 
and consequent striving of the human spirit towards its home, 
towards youth and innocence of the soul. In other words, the 
dichotomy of God into divinity and humanity initiates that 
striving and the eventual mutual return to unity. As if we all 
participate in the divine play of losing ourselves for the 
purpose of finding ourselves again. Taking into consideration 
that God and the human idea of God hardly coincide, we 
would limit our theologizing to the simple thought that God 
may be everything to everyone. What concerns us now is the 
principle of return, that mysterious “binding back,” for which 
elucidation we have to revert to the proposed model of 
ascending staircase winding around a central axis and 
compare it to some other paradigms. 

What first comes to mind 1s, of course, the DNA helix 
of the kundalini with its manifold adventures and vicissi- 
tudes. On that account, we are indebted to the ancient Indian 
thought, in which the process of the opening of the kundalini 
channel was greatly elaborated, depicting striking examples 
of “what” is formed, distracted, and formed anew. That re- 
formation takes place on any possible field, including psy- 
chosomatic conditions, external settings, social relationship, 
and whatnot. All proceedings are marked by the alternations 
and dichotomy that the falling rises and that the rising falls. 
An interesting point is that the opening of each chakra has the 
same fractal patterns as the opening of the whole kundalini. 
All these patterns exist, we could say, in a corner of our mind, 
yet it is difficult to forecast the actual coming events, which 
in our “memory” of the future have merely vague, general 
outlines devoid of qualities. And that is regardless of the fact 
that in each of our acts we can uncover the effect of some 
previous cause, though the latter is generally hidden from us. 

In terms of the misgiving on the worldliness cited in the 
previous paragraphs, the ancient doctrine maintains that until 
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the kundalini system is activated, the mind is compelled to be 
preoccupied with the worldly and family matters, attended if 
needed with conventional religiosity. Therefore, it 1s natural 
for people to do exactly what they are tempted to do accord- 
ing to the dictates of their karma and time. Let us have a look 
at the standard patterns of not yet activated kundalini as they 
manifest in people who can be characterized as having a firm 
grip on our time. The mass information is ever on the agenda 
of a wholesome individual who, with the same enthusiasm, 
supports the mainstream protestations and listens to the corny 
sermons of political, religious, or economic content. Having 
difficulties in checking his possessive instincts, a natural man 
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easily becomes a slave of things and not the master of them, 
yet is sure that it is the other way around. Not bothered by 
contradictions, he gets his kicks from watching criminal and 
beastly war events while serenely delighting in children and 
in civilized outdoor and indoor activities. In an older time, 
public executions used to provide the best entertainment for 
the crowd; now, with all kinds of media tricks and mass com- 
munication, the whole show became one gigantic demoral- 
ization. Such is a dream that the kundalini serpent, as one of 
the many Gorgonian ends of physical nature, 1s dreaming to 
itself, while lying at the base of the human spines, with its tail 
in its mouth. 

If that snake is awakened, it rises and moves upward, 
activating the chakras (“wheels” in Sanskrit), the vortical 
concentrations of subtle energy and vitality. Only then the 
human cogito begins to function. These ideas and many 
bizarre images depicting them have already entered into the 
alternative backwaters of our culture, whereas in India they 
are part of the mainstream. Going against the normal regula- 
tions of nature, the awakening of the kundalini is neverthe- 
less a part of the natural development and, as everything else, 
it works out by perpetual repetition of the same things that 
seem to take different appearances. Here we must give some 
technical details to show its flux and stability. According to 
the Upanishadic version, the kundalini consists of three nadis 
(canals): pingala is a right male serpent, ida is a left female 
one, and the central stuff is called sushumna. Symbolizing 
the important phases in the process of reintegration, the 
chakras adjoin the middle canal. The two snakes entwine the 
central stuff, “making the world roll” with the energy of their 
spiraling bodies. The rest is the work of the moment. On their 
ascending path, the two nadis ida and pingala join and 
separate several times until reaching their final union in the 
Ajna chakra, known as the third eye. Before that, all their pre- 
ceding conjunctions are only preparatory and temporary. 

Quotations and metaphysical terminology easily strain; 
therefore, we’ll try in our own words to depict some stages in 
the process of gradual liberation measured by the kundalini 
non-linear “thermometer.” Our explanation is not so much 
theoretical, as it 1s empirical and creative, exemplifying our 
non-theological free status of artists. To justify it on the 
objective side, we might add that creativity of human thought 
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is one of the important energies by which our destiny weaves 
us into our karma and weaves us out of it when our thoughts 
begin to appeal to spirit. As if the potter makes the pot of 
himself, so the receptive and insightful person may feel the 
movement and shaping of the kundalini within. The images 
that appear during that process may be very real and persis- 
tent leaving any overly susceptible individual under the 
impression that all his visual “perhappenings” begin to turn 
into facts. 

In the beginning, the psychological process is quite 
unstable being associated with the lower chakras Swadhisthana 
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and Manipura, both located below the diaphragm in the 
abdomen. The Swadhisthana is ruled by the maternal nurtur- 
ing water element, while the next Manipura is governed by 
the paternal inseminating fire. In their exciting but vulnerable 
relationship, something like water and fire alliance, the nadis 
throb and pulsate with life. In Jungian terminology, this is a 
wedding or, rather, an engagement of anima and animus. 


<— Sahasrara 


<— Ajna 


<— Vishuddha 


<—Anahata 
<—DManipura 


<—-Swadhisthana 


<— Muladhara 





Location of the chakras in the body 


Together they are very active on the material (horizontal) 
plane, while the ego that combines these two sides of the 
psyche provides the motives impelling it into the activity that 
can strain its faculties to the extreme. The closer the 
kundalini comes to the fiery Manipura chakra, the more all 
actions meet resistance — to which it is better to respond with 
the dignity of daring. Skipping the gloomy inventory of 
external difficulties that might include even real fire, we 
would simply say that years in the Manipura are inventively 
vigorous, full of life and full of troubles, which it would be 
safer to accept as “truebles,” for as such they can only detain 
not terminate the process. At that stage, the mind is rather 
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restless being always busy with spinning different concepts 
inside the head, but it would be almost impossible to join the 
material practice and visionary theory, moreover, the danger 
comes from what one thinks he understands too easily, as 
well as from what he does not understand at all. 

One thing must be noted in connection with the kundalini 
process that it is not a mere model exported from the Orient — 
in reality, it is so emotionally charged, that it turns almost into 
a passion, and as such, it must be taken intelligently. What is 
good and what is dreadful are most absurdly and sometimes 
unfortunately blended together. The difficulty of those 
marvels is that relatives and friends might not be able to 
grasp it at the same speed as the person who is experiencing 
kundalini awakening, which in its early stages is usually 
latent and subconscious. The worst-case scenario is when 
they ridicule the ideas that are above their comprehension 
and try to paralyze the process altogether. No one can learn 
and understand more than the capacity of one's own mind 
and soul allows them to. That ability can be tentatively 
measured by what degrees the chakras are functioning, 
whether some of them are open, lingering in the process of 
opening, or completely closed — usually the latter case is the 
reason for opposing the process altogether. One has to adjust 
to that biological binding and try not to get upset if they lack 
understanding. 

Above the abdomen, in Anahata and Vishuddha — the 
heart and the throat chakras respectfully — first the emotional 
then the mental picture of spiritual union is granted. The 
words about its sublime verities are on the tips of the tongues 
of many gurus, yet its reality might be far as the fixed stars, 
too far from us to give us true light. What happens at that 
stage is that one 1s able to foresee and forecast the actual pos- 
sibility and be delighted, being fully aware of one’s own 
involvement in the process of spiritual awakening. It 1s easier 
to understand these ideas through the compelling network of 
similes, suggesting, as a matter of simple observation, that 
certain concepts of our monotheistic tradition might be com- 
fortably compared with those in the Indian theology. In both 
accounts, the revelations of the heart (in the Anahata chakra) 
reprogram the whole life and open before the aspirant some 
confident dazzling realities they had not seen before. This 1s, 
at heart, an international theme. In Christian iconography, the 
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symbol of the sacred heart is omnipresent: as flaming, it 
stands for religious fervor; as pierced by the arrows, it sym- 
bolizes unrequited love, trials, and repentance. According to 
some apocryphal versions, the Savior can replace the heart of 
His devotee with His own heart in response to the devotional 
prayer. 

To put the same in the kundalini language, only with the 
opening of the chakra Anahata, located above the diaphragm 
near the heart, one is raised above the conventional aware- 
ness and made consciously susceptible to the influence of the 
subtle matter. Reverberating in its own harmony, the Anahata 
(meaning “unhurt” in Sanskrit) rotates with a different speed 
from the lower chakras. It is no coincidence, therefore, that at 
this point music is especially potent as if it 1s voicing the 
divine creative sustaining force of the universe within the 
human organism inspired by its “after-the-image” revela- 
tions. The pleasant harmonious transition, however, does not 
divorce one with conventional life, and even if it does, then 
only partly. Such requires another leap. Halfway between the 
two extremes, the Anahata-dwellers embody an unstable yet 
happy alloy of both samsara-oriented and moksha-oriented 
sensibilities; and, in general, they are not troubled by contra- 
diction. (Converted into the English equivalents, moksha 
means final liberation in the eschatological sense and conse- 
quently freedom from samsara, the cycle of death and 
rebirth.) 

One more scenario in the Anahata dramatization that, 
in fact, happens quite often results in so-called new age enter- 
prises, 1n which many good-natured people, oriented to 
health-wise foods, relaxation techniques, and many other 
niceties, are stuck in them as flies in honey and, yielding a 
financial profit, teach others to do the same. Then the 
mystical spiral of the kundalini turns into a kind of Mobius 
strip, an inverted loop without an exit. Another complication 
comes from the want of some guidance, a group of like-mind- 
ed persons, and a guru. The soul has to be intensely alive 
to avoid meddling in the illusions presenting themselves as 
mystical or philosophical doctrines. Moreover, a delusion 
might look like a truth if enough people believe it. The 
romance of the soul—the essence of which is chiefly in the 
heart —is of an inexplicable kind and might be written in 
lyrical verses or in vernacular prose, but in its core, it is mys- 
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tically veiled. Parenthetically, the word “core” also belongs 
to the familiar chain of “hearts’”— Greek “kardia,” Latin “cor,” 
and French “coeur,’ and however differently English “heart” 
may sound due to its deviation through its Germanic roots 
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(German “Herz” and Dutch “hart’), it is also of the same 
cordial group. 

To come to the point, the Anahata gives a splendid tonic 
for tired nerves and opens many hidden possibilities, unless 
one falls into the false ideas or, worst of all, oneself assumes 
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the role of Christ or Buddha. God knows how many of them 
are preaching in asylums or who are left on free rein, for 
better or for worse. Should one play such a role effectively on 
the practical side and, in keeping with the familiar metaphor, 
be a good “sheep shearer” of the flock of one’s followers — 
that could be also a serious deviation from “homecoming.” 
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Triumphing over each “last” ordeal, one can safely 
predict that it will not be the last one. The obstacles might 
stimulate the aspirant to see the spiritual meaning in all 
events that happen in seemingly strange synchronicity. Their 
“at-one-ness” on the material plane is conditioned by certain 
spiritual necessities; we might go so far as to say that what is 
enveloped in the outward matter is inwardly immersed in 
spirit. Coming closer to the region of the throat chakra 
Vishuddha (meaning “especially pure” in Sanskrit), the medi- 
tator begins to live a contemplative life, the result of which 
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greatly depends on his ability to receive. There is no sugges- 
tion of trance here, rather, it might be described as a process 
in which an enhanced mystical intuition is gradually rein- 
forced with an equally high intelligence. Should one lack a 
predisposition to these abilities, it might be impossible to 
cross the barrier between the fourth Anahata and the fifth 
Vishuddha, presenting, in its turn, a new conglomerate of 
obstacles. Converting the relatively agreeable social land- 
scape of the heart chakra into a desert of the contemplative 
and analytical mind (as in Jnana Yoga, requiring the great 
strength of will and intellect), the radiating energy of the 
Vishuddha 1s bent on crushing the ego or at least weakening 
its self-centered neurologic force substantially. The emo- 
tional ecstasy, of which the beginner is so fond of, is nothing 
but a disturbance for the proficient meditator immersed in his 
inward process of conjoining understanding with wisdom. 
“Little by little, and by constant practice,” says The Gita. And 
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if he does pull himself up on the spiraling rope of the 
kundalini above the Anahata, and with the open heart enters 
the Vishuddha, he is entering the kingdom of the clear mind 
and intellectual refinement where the far softer and subtle 
realities begin to cling to his consciousness. 

The solitude, unshared and undefiled by those unfamiliar 
with it, gives another understanding to the notion of freedom, 
resulting in detachment from outside life, both from its cheer- 
fulness and its depression, its abundant utility and anger. To 
gain a special power, a yogi has to undergo a trial that 
requires the endurance of great solitude, or poetically 
speaking, to fall into emptiness so as to leave no room for 
anything else, and, as if in a paradox, to assert his presence by 
filling all the emptiness. As all other chakras, the Vishuddha 
has many traps and can even cause physical conditions 
relating to the thyroid, teeth, ears, nose, and throat. As to psy- 
chological side effects, retreating into your own private med- 
itations could take undesirable directions not easily 
distinguished from simple misanthropy. In absolute solitude, 
one might come to rendering oneself between un- and extra- 
human or become one's own worst enemy and jailer. 

Living in quietude and resignation induces intellectual 
introversion that facilitates thinking in abstractions and 
symbols, right up to tracing how the subject and object are 
inseparably linked. Miracles of yoga (various supernatural 
powers or siddhis, including “now you see me, now you 
don’t”) are partly based on quantifying the energy that deals 
with the duality of waves and particles. The mysterious 
wave-particle duality holds that light and matter exhibit prop- 
erties of both waves and of particles, which, speaking the 
language of fakirs, would be something like producing a 
rabbit out of an empty hat. 

The flipside of mental activity is that in the enlarging 
silence it is much more difficult to get into a state that 1s free 
from your own thoughts and imagination, necessary for true 
meditation. If the sublime knowledge can produce a quieting 
effect, the half-knowledge of an introvert might only excite 
and increase his inner striving. But one must not be apprehen- 
sive about the results; it’s always better to be firm in your 
conviction that something has been achieved, or at least initi- 
ated. Eventually, if no conditions disturb the meditator and he 
is capable and willing to accept a higher influx, the Vishuddha 
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stops entrapping him in mental vortexes. As a center for 
thought expression, sound, speech, and writing, it enables 
one not only to receive spiritual messages but also to 
transmit them using the power of the word by speaking the 
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truth. To picture the newly achieved condition, one must 
adventure beyond the use of language or at least describe it 
figuratively. Serene, beyond passion, and temperate, combin- 
ing its solitary revelations with compassion, the aspiring 
highly intelligent mind is able to take an intuitive exhilarating 
leap to another level of understanding of the ultimate 
mystery, where one’s consciousness can be finally “at home 
with itself.” 

The main purpose of all “zigzags” of Pingala and Ida, 
the male and female “serpents,” is to make the awakened 
energy by going through them to reach their crowning point: 
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the Ajna chakra where these two nadis both unite and termi- 
nate. As if they are two souls in one man, the male electrical 
positive force and its female magnetic negative counterpart 
are separated yet continuously seek each other until finally 
they find each other and coincide. Perceived by the third eye 
of the Ajna, a hierogamy of heaven and earth, Shiva and 
Shakti, is reflected in the consciousness. Moreover, in the 
state of disinterested compassion, the distinction between the 
inner and outer reality also collapses (if a yogi is to find for 
himself what it is that must be collapsed). The observations 
of many bystanders and questionable practitioners cannot be 
reliable. According to Mahayana tradition, the truly realized 
person lives in samsara but experiences nirvana; that 1s 
another view on the inner-outer contradiction and, perhaps, 
many others, resolving of which is expected only with the 
opening of the third eye. 

The eye chakra Ajna unwraps an alternative vista — it's 
easier to think about it in metaphors — that must be over the 
heads of all created beings and things, a glimpse into the 
world too distant for them to enter. “Spiritual opening” would 
be another definition of it, but on the condition that the spirit 
can only be seen with the eyes of the spirit. There is an inter- 
esting analogy between the two openings of that sort, 
between the initial one in the Anahata chakra and the 
complete one in the Ajna chakra. The Christian tradition 
symbolizes them with different yet equally incredible meta- 
phors. (How is one to realistically depict something that no 
one has ever seen in physical reality?) Thus, the Apocalypse 
distinguishes two stages of resurrections: the first is partial, 
“through a glass darkly,” that begins with baptism and is 
followed by a life in conformity with it, and the second one is 
perfect, “face to face,” or the final resurrection. (I Cor. 13:12) 
At that stage, a follower of the mystery of Christ, a moksha- 
oriented yogi, or any other proficient spiritual seeker regards 
spiritual enlightenment as an all-or-nothing affair. We let 
others testify to their experience in the language of their 
religious tradition. The epiphanies of the seventeenth-century 
French monk brother Lawrence, to whom that experience 
was as basic as bread, might be particularly moving: “I say 
again, let us enter into ourselves. Time presses: there is no 
room for delay, our souls are at stake.... for, in the spiritual 
life, not to advance 1s to go back. But those whose spirits are 
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stirred by the breath of the Holy Spirit go forward, even in 
sleep.”” 

What can we see behind that veiled and seemingly sub- 
jective process objectively? The navigation within the levels 
of the consciousness evokes the capability of attuning to the 
signals coming from the beyond our 3-D wrapping. Any 
serious effort on that account is somewhat similar to an 
offense against the set of physical rules of our dimension: 
trespassing the territories and the laws of material gravity and 
coming face to face with the mysteries symbolizing and, 
perhaps, invoking certain astral cataclysms with the release 
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of both beneficial and injurious forces. The most interesting, 
if not prophetic, account of that kind is given in Flatland: 
A Romance of Many Dimensions (1884) by E.A.Abbott, whose 
book came into the limelight especially among the scientists 
only after Einstein published his theory of relativity in 1915. 
What interests us in that novella in the context of trespassing 
is that the officials of the two-dimensional Flatland not only 
do not believe in the possibility of the three-dimensional 
world but also prosecute anyone able to communicate with it. 
It seems that we can arrive at the same points by slightly dif- 
ferent routes: our three-dimensional mind is not able to com- 
prehend the “unseen” fourth dimension save by theoretical 
hypotheses or mystical insights. 

To tolerate the influx of the high energies into the brain 
and the whole organism, a yogi (or anyone coming close to 
that state) must be able to control his sensitiveness which is 
enormously increased. For it can even blind him, temporary 
or permanently, making him extremely vulnerable not only 
towards the external effects but also to his own weaknesses if 
they have not yet been overcome. Fears, residues of the 
attachment to the world, lack of mental alertness, or, heaven 
forbid, hot temper, to name a few, which inventory would be 
unnecessary here... and yet, they must be mentioned here, 
for the influx of the higher energy can bring one into the state 
of a superhuman intelligence or, contrariwise, produce unde- 
sirable neurological effects. The highest points of the 
kundalini lay across the magical threshold, which, speaking 
the language of mysteries, is too indefinite and incommuni- 
cable unless an earnest inquirer has experienced supreme 
receptivity himself at least for a split second and not merely 
in his imagination. 

To observe the basic movement of the kundalini, let us 
return to the very beginning of it in the lowest Muladhara 
chakra (“root support’ in Sanskrit) located near the coccyx. 
In the Muladhara, the point where the world and whatever is 
not the world meet, the kundalini lies coiling around the col- 
lective soul while simultaneously embracing the individual 
one. An individual soul is contained in the world soul like a 
child is contained inside its future parents. Wakened up, the 
kundalini serpent begins to hiss as any disturbed snake 
resting in the crevice of earth. We may, in fact, go so far as 
to say that this symbolic guardian of the latent energy, if 
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awakened, will be looking at you with the expression of a 
cobra fixed on a bird. Most of the time. Remember Orpheus 
who managed to charm the whole pandemonium with his 
melodious art: he was the one who knew how to elicit a 
swaying movement from the kundalini snake by means of the 
music of his own soul attuned to the music of the spheres. 

All of the above can be reintroduced logically in Pythag- 
orean terms, in a visionary Upanishadic version, or in a nifty 
scientific way: everything is possible if our brain is indeed a 
hologram that participates in the universal hologram or holo- 
movement, as David Bohm put it. The concise expression for 
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that concept, sealed somewhere in our memory storage, may 
come out in one rather contradictory line — each of our holo- 
grams preserves the prehistoric knowledge of the future. And 
that is not just a way of talking: the kundalini holomovement 
was known long ago in the theological and oral traditions in 
India that centuries ago introduced the most amazing concept 
of Akashic records, a compendium of all knowledge encoded 
on the astral plane, omnium-gatherum, 1f you wish, with all 
its entangling holographic consequences. 

In the actual lived world, however, such abstractions 
are devoid of tangible realities. Destitute of any spark of that 
sort of exploration, the majority of people are adapted to the 
circumstances suggested by nature. They want to gain as 
much as possible out of the physical nature of living and 
ridicule, to say the least, the endangered human species that 
dare to think otherwise. If we chart the degrees of collective 
receptivity of human beings in the form of the pyramid, it 
might give us the correct sense of its proportions. The 
pyramid’s tip is transmitting knowledge from the above to a 
few receptive wise men; the middle of the pyramid is 
reserved for a relatively large group of thinking individuals, 
endowed with varying degrees of knowledge, reason, and 
power; while the pyramid’s enormous bottom belongs to a 
mixed majority of people whose minds are shaped by mass 
psychology and below them is the mob carrying a “herd 
instinct” behavior. The bottom is fully charged with the 
impulses of the earth, its gravity, and its heaviness. The 
reality is getting too dense there; the rest is inexplicable. 
Infinity at the top and at the bottom of the pyramid is rigor- 
ously dark, while the general flux within it is rather predict- 
able: the sparks rise upward while the stones remain 
earthbound. 

A certain power never allows men with the sparks of 
consciousness to rest until they enter the quest in one way or 
another — in and outside themselves. Their counter path to the 
top of the metaphoric pyramid lies through its intermediate 
regions offering a considerable resistance to any “intruder,” 
warding him off necessary knowledge and favorable circum- 
stances until the time is ripe to do otherwise — and that is their 
manner of teaching. In a mundane life, such factors might 
appear in forms of different obstacles, often coming from 
or through those who themselves cannot pass through and 
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disturb the others. Speaking geometrically, some of us are 
trying to square the circle, while some are squaring the circles 
of others. 

There are people who are moving not knowing that they 
do; others sleep deeply, thinking that they are moving and 
move others. Whereto? Into an organic recycling marvel- 
ously arranged and guarded by nature — to sleep another life 
and yet another. In short, the whole work of climbing the 
pyramid is definitely an opus contra naturam, exactly as it 
was defined in the Hermetic literature of the past. Nature 
resists on all steps, while simultaneously it miraculously 
assists and leads the process, thus pushing the man into the 
spirit. At a certain moment, it demands the changes similar to 
those that are induced on the caterpillar that has to survive its 
own death and become a butterfly. 
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Easily misunderstood, the methods of such a transfor- 
mation are often taken for a transgression and have been con- 
demned to feed mainly on the motifs of the concealed stream 
of culture, rich in symbolic and allegorical resonances. If you 
see them with perceptive eyes, they are not mere metaphori- 
cal parables, but in some way, they disclose the secrets of the 
art to the adepts. Even if the old fables are passing into the 
limbo of time, their enduring hermetically concealed signifi- 
cance always reappears in a fresh garb. Besides, there 1s not 
much value in that knowledge, which satisfies each and every 
one. The symbolism was also always intentional because the 
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esoteric nature of the knowledge might be dangerous in 
unprepared or wrong hands, especially now when the charac- 
ter of our society has become increasingly determined by 
inhumanly technocratic engineering that has reduced the 
standards of the social life to appeal to everybody’s utility in 
the economic sense. Habitually, people settle for the given 
realities of life and submit to its necessities, according to 
pulls and pushes beyond their control. Biologically all men 
seem to be alike, but inwardly they don’t inhabit the same 
world: not everyone is ready and wishes to take part in the 
never-ceasing movement towards perfection. If one is to 
magnify some invisible points significant in the spiritual 
linkage, the ambiguity in use of words is unavoidable. Their 
chain reaction cannot be fully understood, but the fact is 
certain. 

There are many charts and guidebooks for those who 
intend to follow the track of the “footprints of the awakened,” 
which the Buddhist catechism Dhammapada suggests with 
its very title (literally translated as “Footprints of the Law’’). 
Many names and headings of a similar kind have found their 
way into anonymous oral tradition. Thus, the Upanishads 
(the much older Indian sacred texts) means “secret knowl- 
edge,” which they offer as the science of vision. Similarly, 
the title of The Revelation, the most Gnostic book ending the 
canonical Bible, means “uncovering” (from Apokalupsis, 
Gr.), and in its full connotation denotes revealing the ultimate 
divine purpose that was previously hidden or secret. The fun- 
damental parameters of the perennial teaching do not change, 
even if the old human records describe its stages dissimilarly 
and in the fragmentary forms. Spiritual experience is in itself 
symbolic, beyond the sense of perception and imagination, 
therefore its point is not in the varieties of techniques, but in 
the general tendency. Many of those age-old experiments — 
which in truth are a singular flow continually “trespassing” 
the property of matter— were associated with spiritual and 
religious quests, ascetic practices, hermetic procedures, or 
alchemical opuses. 

The latter, in particular, are not far from artistic creativ- 
ity, judging by alchemists’ mad inventiveness, obsessive 
aspirations, and, most of all, visualization—a technique of 
producing images expressing ideas. In addition to their 
peculiar craft, they utilized an arcane symbolism not only 
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from the scriptures and mythology but also from works of art 
and literature. Even though the results were sometimes as 
substantial as clouds penciled against the sky, some effects 
corresponded to their creative aim or at least their half- 
contented curiosity bringing a wave of fresh enthusiasm. 
With the imagination abstracted in realms of sanguine expec- 
tations, they produced an unusual visual vocabulary and 
coined certain useful terms in a somewhat collective way. 
Therefore, it would be interesting to view the same transfor- 
mative process through the alchemical prism that separates 
the entire process into stages, as if separating the light into 
the colors. The alchemical spectrum has four transitional 
colors — nigredo, albedo, citrinitas, and rubedo. The prepara- 
tory state antechamber is not as clearly expressed as the 
others, so it is colorless; nevertheless, it 1s already part of the 
process, identified, speaking alchemically, with making the 
gold from the raw metals and searching for the philosopher 
stone. 

With certain magnetic resonance, the early stages, ante- 
chamber and nigredo, correspond to the first horizontal 
movement on our cruciform map suggested in Compass 
(p. 297), while the vertical orientation is initiated in the 
albedo. Already by its name, the nigredo denotes some per- 
plexing obscurity, which in conformity with the unscientific 
alchemical imagination can be described as the clouded 
blackness incubated in its own unknowing. That state has 
been depicted in many novels, analyzed in different psycho- 
analytic tractates, and colorfully represented by the biogra- 
phies of many creative people, whose life has been rich with 
diverse patterns of wilderness. The dark blinding tincture of 
the conceptual nigredo pushes a searching creative proselyte 
into much external activity, seemingly senseless, as it 
happens sometimes, and with various negative deviations. It 
lasts until his psychological and mental exertions stimulate 
the opening, the awareness of a certain degree, which 1s 
attested by the term “albedo.” Speaking on such a ticklish 
subject, it would be safer to turn to mythological nomencla- 
ture again, taking the prologue to Mozart’s Magic Flute for a 
sound example of that transition. According to the Masonic 
plot*® of that opera, the nigredo dragon must be slain before 
the whole chain of informative events of the albedo could 
take place. 
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After freeing the nigredo instinctual forces through art 
or some other imaginative endeavor, their energy useful for 
transformation and for better expression might be redirected, 
purified, and then spiritualized through the sublimating 
affords of the soul. The long awaited “whiteness” or sensing 
of other verities of life rather than worldly pursuits (however 
positive, altruistic, and creative they might be) finally bring a 
release. The same in Indian terms, breathing the fresh air of 
the Anahata brings essential peace. Now one needs a direct 
spiritual experience, not only the meditative process leading 
to it. Entering the heart chakra,a yogi might get an impres- 
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sion that his mind is “lifted vertically” in an essentially con- 
scious mode, which would be equivalent to the vertical 
movement over our hypothetic compass-map. The shortest 
formula for the lengthy psychological progressions through 
its four extremes, East, West, North, and South, might be 
theoretically simple: make a circle around their cross and enter 
its center — the quintessence — but empirically one would trice 
be wrong and might yet be wrong trice again. Therefore, in 
moving within the series of concentric cycles, a nest within a 
nest, one is being compelled to modify the tactics in each new 
cycle. 


In the Lab © 2001 
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The vertical axis of reality opens another territory sym- 
bolized in mythology by the white goddesses, their hermetic 
castles, chivalrous romances, and priestly service, which 
Orpheus entered after coming out of the underworld. What it 
means in practice is an advancement in an internal way, 
namely, trying to acquire perfection by acute meditations, 
subtle reasoning, and the relaxed-yet-alert state of concentra- 
tion. All virtuous intentions (including the bodily chastity 
turning into chastity of the heart and the mind) become 
imperative because thoughts in albedo are more important 
than deeds in nigredo, for they lead to deeds. The “whiten- 
ing” stage is a prelude for an illumination, and those familiar 
with that visionary state often receive the gift of communicat- 
ing it. Sufficiently provided for within, they need a little from 
without, and, if not surrender themselves to their own fancy 
and overplayed introversion, their visionary experience even- 
tually prepares the ground for a new facility — a capacity for 
understanding. In the alchemical spectrum, that would be a 
territory of a tinted yellow citrinitas symbolic in its sun- 
oriented mental disposition. Speaking kundalini language, 
one is nearing the refining zone of the mental chakra Vishud- 
dha. Speaking Greek, that is the moment when Orpheus 
reorients his attention from the lunar Dionysian rites to the 
solar Apollonian mysteries. What follows we already know. 

The eventful parts of the myths simply illustrate the 
underlying psychoanalytical process and usually do so in a 
subversively grotesque manner. But that must not mislead us. 
Reading a whole wilderness of metaphysical literature, as 
chance put them into our hands, we noticed that all 
“manuals” on that subtle subject, both ancient and modern, 
agree that the early phases of the Work are relatively acces- 
sible, while the final stage takes place under the secret 
guidance received by a few select and somehow promising 
individuals. The density of resisting matter grows heavier 
and merciless when one is nearing the center, the quintes- 
sence. External aids appear to be withdrawn that the interior 
oneness may be known through an unusual experience, 
maybe through the quintessence of loneliness. 

As soon as the new internal capacity comes into exis- 
tence, its vigor gives an energetic support to all further opera- 
tions, namely for overcoming the remnants of the blockages 
between and around the charkas. The dialectical interplay 
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between each of them and now with the entire spectrum of 
the kundalini introduces the last preamble for the solemn 
inner rites leading into root-substance of one’s being, associ- 
ated with the Ajna and the alchemical rubedo. The outward 
sign of the inward grace comes when one’s own vision 
becomes the guide and has no need for external guidance. In 
the Christian context, we can find the similar motives relating 
to certain “thorny” experiences that take place among liminal 
people in a liminal time and place. In other words, there is a 
big difference between those who are called to perfection and 
those who are called to salvation, between life embodied and 
life infinite. 


Manual Cross © 1997 
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Through periodical stressful situations, a mind that has 
a contemplative tendency becomes subtle and inclined to 
philosophical virtue, thus solidifying into the so-called 
philosopher’s stone... some day. As to the reactions to the 
troubles immanent to the transit through the material plane, 
they last until at some point one leaves the fast train of causes 
and effects of his own doing, his own mistaken attachments, 
and will go no further in that direction. That would be a 
resting point or the quintessence of all cross-links. At that 
stage, it 1s perfectly normal to find oneself existing in other 
realities and that all previously important things were only 
the images and the fluxes. Losing the actual feeling of differ- 
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ence between freedom and bondage (however surprising it 
may sound), the liberated man does not pay attention to lib- 
eration anymore. Moreover, on the summit of consciousness 
associated with the crown chakra Sahasrara (‘“thousand- 
petaled” in Sanskrit), one is attaining cessation of thoughts, 
since their subject is unreality. 

Reaching the highest point of the mountain, any creature 
must go down or, should it be an eagle, make a nest or soar 
up. Similarly, reaching the exalted state of consciousness, 
one must go down if one is unable to maintain that state 
indefinitely or soar up if one’s consciousness is able to exist 
as within the body, so without it. In the closing processes, 
only love in its higher form of the union of wisdom and com- 
passion helps our “caterpillar” to survive its own death. 


CA PILLAR 


Love is said to have a key to all doors. (The intricate 
symbols and poetic fables pertaining to love as agape and 
caritas and how they are linked to the reality are discussed in 
the next chapter.) All that remains to add here is that the 
organism with that fully developed quality obtains not only a 
protective layer but also a fuel for the final transition. The 
principle of an all connecting union of love and wisdom (the 
heart and the head), if spiritually understood, is the safest 
space capsule; it is our inter-dimensional vehicle, and, 
perhaps, the only one. 

Our visual story traces many phases; at each level, con- 
sciousness intakes some new experience, adding it to the 
whole towards which it aspires. Making an excuse for certain 
diffuseness of our explanation, we would compare it to the 
effect of an impartial visionary experience, prophetic in some 
way, and, perhaps, above and in spite of the intellectual facul- 
ties. For the intellect, though having innumerable degrees of 
perfection, remains arather limited tool for a spiritual self- 
training. When everything tends to follow the curves of the 
magical process the gentle intuition begins to control both the 
feelings and the mind in all circumstances — it is hard to track, 
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like birds in the sky. Therefore, unless one is made both a 
witness and a participant of that “soaring” experience, it 
would be impossible to break up one’s own seal. Naturally, it 
might be taken for an overstatement, for it is difficult to 
justify the process: one has to be in it, and vice versa, that is 
to become its vessel and its vehicle. In short, the live method 
is the only one. All those findings were imparted to us in 
many ways and specifically through the creative art, which 
power is not stamped in the same mold as a religion that 
promises eternal bliss to those who believe. Moreover, we 
make no claims to a definitive explanation of the great 
mystery upon which depends that trespassing when one is lit- 
erally finding oneself being pushed into the spirit. 


Open Skylight © 2001 
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10: AM I ME? 


There are ideas that are difficult to convey, especially the 
simplest and dearest ones, for those are the most intricate to 
understand. So it is with our p-art-nership — a natural result of 
our coexistence as a complementary union of opposites. 
Working both together and separately, we seem to be one 
another. In our photograph, this state is articulated in the form 
of a question: Am | Me? The factor of the male-female union 
contributes much. Fused into a joint “receptacle” for the phe- 
nomenal world, it naturally increases the outcome. The union 
of opposites tends to produce something new: it begets. 
Therefore, our collective creative imagination synthesizes 
ideas from different realms, nurturing a new aesthetic off- 


Am I Me? © 1991 
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IOU © 1989, photos, metal 


spring within ourselves. With the mixed blessing, the 
physical body of our photographs comes from the male side, 
or from his hands, while the concepts come from the female 
side: she “infuses” the spirit. 

Perhaps, the nature of our long-standing collaboration 
is faithfully expressed in the compiled mage JOU. Based on 
the abbreviation for “I owe you,” the composition depicts an 
intimate round table for two as the “quadrature of the circle.” 
The central “O” is the androgynous zero point between the 
plus and the minus, between masculine and feminine 
dynamic symmetry. In different initiatic traditions, it was 
considered the point of immense force and wonderwment. 
If we look to the Ancient Egyptian mysteries of Isis and 
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Osiris, tantrism, or alchemy, we readily observe that all 
of them are based on the idea of a transcendental marriage of 
opposites. “When you make the two one... the inside like the 
outside... and the above like the below, and when you make 
the male and the female one and the same, so that the male 
isnot be male nor the female...then will you enter the 
Kingdom,” reads The Gospel of Thomas (22). The dynamic 
symmetry of opposites is maintained through the perpetual 
interchange that unites by dividing and gives by taking. But 
that must not be understood straightforwardly. Duality is just 
one aspect of unity. Anything is possible within a single indi- 
vidual whose mind “marries” his heart, uniting the mental 
with the intuitional. 

However personal our double images may look, their 
messages are impersonal, at least that was our intention. 
There is a second sense of “aboutness” that we also look for 
—the discovery of oneself in the other. In fact, that is a redis- 
covery, since our subconscious memory holds the echoes of 
all the voices and images that have been transmitted over it, 
uniting and reshaping them into archetypes. Anima-animus, 
the female-male aspects of the soul, are two in form but one 
in substance. So we gave this unified substance or synchronal 
“s/he” the appearance of two - “she” and “he” — which 
entwining could be traced to their linguistic source, simple 
and bare: 


S | HE 
WO! MAN 
FE | MALE 


All three words denominating the female gender consist 
of the steady male parts, thus giving rise to certain doubt 
about the unquestionable biblical anthropology in terms of 
who was made of whose rib. The photograph of the S/He 
couple seems to correct that lingual misdemeanor visually by 
leaving her in his shadow, veiled with her hair. Guided by her 
sad intuition, she who allegedly initiated the crux incident in 
the lives of Adam and Eve shows a ghost of a smile on her 
half-hidden face, perhaps in anticipation of the unpredictable 
adventures of all mortals. The biblical creation of another 
“nother” (her from his rib) must be the best thing considering 
the circumstances; otherwise, it might have been created dif- 
ferently, so it seems to be natural to conclude. 
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These circumstances required that the principle of gender 
was not only to be addressed but also to be experienced. The 
S/He couple wished to know more than they should, which 
brought about the well-known outcome, when, to paraphrase 
Shelley’s line, Her spirit in his feet has led them + who knows 
how.*’ Following a priori reasoning, we can deduce that 
however man might be a whole in himself, he is still 1ncom- 
plete without the other, maybe even the others. The very 
secret of how two beings become one and yet remain two 1s 
hidden in a simple harmonic motion: “No sound of clapping 
comes from one hand without the other hand.” If poetry and 
art have a propensity towards revealing God behind all 
things, that proverbial line of Rumi would be particularly 
credible of that claim, for his poetic syzygy image in its inner 
level must be inspired by Allah whose name consists of mas- 
culine “AI” and feminine “Lah.” 


S/He © 1990 
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Words mean different things to different people; pictures 
are even more so. It’s true that we are nowhere near being in- 
dependent of the plurality in interpretation while fusing words 
and images freely and, as it sometimes happens, with candid 
simplicity. The image Me-n would be one of the dramatic cases 
of the shortest message engraved on the body, depicted not in 
its trivial condition, but symbolically in its exalted wretched- 
ness. According to the hermetic tradition that gives us the key 
to the mystical integration of words and deeds, when the 
Word has incarnated and become reality, we all experienced, 
and perhaps still do, the consequences of it. Following this 
line of thought, the Me-n image might be presented as a silent 
“conversation” between a man and the Word denominating 
him. “Me” and “men” sound in unison, vaguely implying 
that without the complete surrender of the personal ego, there 
can be no inflow of Divine Grace. 

The presence of a woman in that strange circumstance 
might be called providential. As if enveloping the composi- 
tion with a sense of compassion, she is intended to express 
love’s feminine quality, we may suggest, in a generic way, as 
love for the sake of loving. That rendering reflects certain 
patterns of the nature that is often represented in art by female 
images. (Remember Thoreau’s line, “All nature is my 
bride’’?) The role of nature in all dramatic events of our lives 
is as natural as some parts of our bodies, of which we have no 
sense. Can we blame them for what is happening to us? 
Nature only accomplishes in matter what has been set in 
motion by fate. Interpreting female images as symbols of 
nature, we do not narrow their meaning to the motherly, 
instinctive basic forces, but rather try to treat them philosoph- 
ically, expressing unconscious omniscience of nature in a 
gnostic way, somewhat similar to Pistis Sophia (Greek for 
“wisdom in faith’), who carries the restorative divine spark 
of intelligence. One more philosophic parallel might be 
traced in the symbolic M-F correlation, not only man and 
nature but also mind and matter. They are distinct, but 
interact and influence each other considerably, as it often 
happens, in a sad way, which is obvious in the image Me-n. 

Among all living souls, it would not be difficult to find 
those who “died” (or were mortified mentally and emotion- 
ally) at least trice in their lifetimes. These are the moments 
when a numinous “me” in “me-n” is symbolically crucified, 
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if not properly as Jesus was, then at least upside down as St. 
Peter was, who was said to accept it as more fitting for his 
level of enlightenment. Those who happened to suffer ship- 
wrecks in a “normal” life can mentally envision their own 


distressed “me” in “me-n’’ as a unique ingredient of the trou- 





Me-n © 1989 


bled many. Life is difficult for everybody; take your own as a 
measure. All this goes far below the surface, beyond what our 
intellectual lives allow us to imagine, but who can abstain 
from the evaluating of arguments always using “me-n” as a 
measure of all things? As in deeds, so in words: in our dimen- 
nsion, man is imperceptibly present in each moment, in each 
emanation, manifesting in the rudimentary and the immense, in 
lamentations, lonesomeness, and merriment, as one and the 
many. Man is there at the commencement of everything 
transcendent and immanent. So is the woman. 
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In the photographs, the words are used not so much as 
narrative devices as they are painted on the skin as visual 
formulas, blurring their meaning into fictitious but easily per- 
ceptible neologisms. With mixed feelings, “man-na” and 
“woe-man” seem to illustrate what has happened to the 
bipolar soul split into two — split and cautiously “wrapped” in 
the different bodies. The elongated composition is dimly 
reminiscent of Cranach’s Adam and Eve, taking us back to 
their wandering that set archetypal patterns for the human 
race. Getting involved in all sorts of extraneous things, they 
gradually wear out their idyllic “wrapping” that in our 
version represents a euphemism for their former pristine 
aura. The body is aging, and not only because of the passage 
of time, which is only a side effect of our dimension to what 
level our consciousness has been reduced. We are in the 
dimension where time is irreversible, matter has mass, and 
man’s sensuality only accelerates his end. In a lively and 
compelling way, the passionate mind, to keep it within the 
metaphorical concept, shrinks time and erodes life. 

The words inscribed under the ripped-up cloth suggest 
that the first couple still idealistically relies on “man-na,” in 
spite of their long-forgotten experience of Eden. Everybody 
has hopes. Perhaps there is more to it: the mere knowledge 
that their substance is of the divine androgyny might sustain 
them in their wilderness. But knocking their heads against 
reality, they reach the limits of suffering. Sinking into the 
woeful paths of existence, man and his woe-man can reach 
only that which is in harmony with their immediate limited 
nature, protected by their own forgetfulness. Their bodies are 
no longer more ethereal substance, they are physical and 
mortal, heavily intoxicated by the influx of matter. As the 
biblical tale unfolds, forgetfulness creeps secretly into the 
souls of Adam and Eve. Even though it is easier to descend 
than to ascend, the reverse is also inevitable, hence the word 
“man-na” is readable under the torn cloth. Speaking canoni- 
cally, they are promised a resurrection: to be returned to the 
state of knowing no shame and having no cause for shame. 
For only after eating the forbidden fruit, they became aware 
of their physical bodies and felt ashamed of their nakedness. 
In the fullness of time, their memories are supposed to be 
restored; they will not be taught but awakened by knowledge 
that will overcome the “draught of forgetfulness.” 
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The world is full of allegories and symbols of another 
order of existence, reflected in the interdependence of cause 
and effect. So it is in our art, aside from allegories, there is an 
obvious and perhaps an inevitable loop between our early 
sensibility and our later concepts depicting the past and pre- 


Gerlovina, Berghash, Gerlovin, 
Man and Woman © 1988 
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sent ideas in rhythmical synchronization. Thus, two of 
Valeriy’s objects, Leonardo's Man and Leaf made from an 
erector set as early as 1975, appeared thirty years later in a 
photorelief diptych bearing the same titles. Here we must 
make a leap in time and see how these rather mechanical 
symbols were incorporated into photography in the context 
of male-female polarity and their unio mentalis. The vivify- 
ing principle of photography, its liveliness, and especially the 
close-up shots tightly framing the faces, give another twist to 
the strictly conceptual objects that are employed here as types 
of aesthetic instruments of penitence. The geometrical cross- 

like composition of Leonardo's Man bears certain masculine 

characteristics, while Leaf coming from the artist’s perennial 

metal garden, reflects the feminine principles of nature. They 


Leonardo's Man © 2005, 
photo, metal 
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are brought together not by chance but by their mutual love 
allied with the divine necessity and their identical karmic tra- 
jectory. 

Leonardo da Vinci’s Vitruvian Man has many layers of 
meaning: it combines the elegance of Renaissance tradition 
with the modern sense for the simple, it carries the emblem- 
atic geometric characteristics of the human body and alludes to 
the dilemma of the squaring the circle. The Leaf is just a leaf, 
to fade and be blown away, a token of the indifferent nature 
that wraps the world-soul, which was always prefigured 
in a female form. How can we envision that which is bodi- 
less, yet dwells within the body? The exterior personalities 
are never equal to anima and animus, which transcenden- 
tly fragile nature is co-conscious with all life. They blend 


Leaf © 2005, 
photo, metal 
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in with life’s flux with a somewhat heathenish easiness, 
going with life as it unrolls, always in a process of becoming, 
always attracting something new and still more elusive. 
Turning to art, we try to picture them archetypally, catching 
an image of the image, a form of a more subliminal form. In 
other words, however personal our images might look, they 
are only personifications of an impersonal force. “Multiplied 
by two,” as animus and anima, that force takes the form ofa 
dynamic synergy — something like meeting yourself in the 
other. Each person is, in a way, a diptych, if we just imagine 
how one’s own mind (M) and psyche (F) share their life and 
fortune in a double-stranded way. Their improvisational 
rhapsody might be interpreted (or misinterpreted) as provi- 
dential guidance that, in due course, is expected to supply an 
epilogue to the trajectories of their unsettled lives. 

The technical peculiarities of the works with metal 
sculptural elements also deserve some commentary. The key 
ingredient of the diptych Leonardo's Man and Leaf is in the 
syntheses of the real metal reliefs and their photographic 
replicas, or, put another way, it is in the extension of the flat 
photo images into the three-dimensional space of objects. 
Violating the traditional guidelines of photography, this 
method lends different weights to its otherwise “flatland” 
regularity while connecting two levels of reality, the psychic 
and the physical — the imagination and its materialization. 
Made with scrupulous regards for fractal details, the metal 
objects not only bring volume into the compacted images, 
sharpening and framing their contours, but also signal their 
general “mood,” their literal frames of minds. As such, they 
compress the narrative concept into visual abbreviation in a 
thought-provoking fashion — as if they are the road signs for 
the pilgrims. But that is not all — the use of the metal objects 
does not signify a conceptual repetition of what has been 
done before. On the contrary, this would-be the “past perfect 
tense” of our art suggests different degrees and measures of 
understanding art, life, and everything else, resulting in the 
insight born in the process of the progressive assimilation of 
the past into the given moment of now. It is a step beyond and 
not only in terms of form but also in its somewhat subtle psy- 
chological implications. As a matter of fact, not only the 
diptych we are discussing here, but the entire series of the 
photoreliefs entitled Flat Solids also investigates the re- 
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lationship between what is visual or perhaps visionary 
(captured photographically) and what is physically tangible, 
suggesting the union of the ideas of things and the things 
themselves. Similar to the union of soul and body, it cannot be 
known by knowledge alone, it has to be comprehended 
through their actual union. 





V.G., 3 and 5, 1988, 
aluminum, 29 x 29 x 3" 


Returning to the M-F union, we may trace its presence 
on all planes, from sensible empirical to strictly theoretical 
fields, including geometrical abstractions. Even in a language 
of metal accuracy and its proportional effects, one can create 
a code for a private meaning, as Valeriy did in the metalwork 
3 and 5, the object that sets the “seal” of our own experience 
in the frame of art. The identical twins have different numer- 
ological codes: 3 and 5. They are compiled from our dates of 
birth that are punched within the cut-out strips, suggesting 
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that the story is told in the first person or, rather, in the first 
two persons. The roundness of the faces replicates the larger 
circle. As in a clock, a circle and a cycle (of an individual life 
or life in general) are connected, both represented here geo- 
metrically. The round series of events of each cycle ends at 
the point at which they began, repeating themselves continu- 
ously. That’s what a circle is about. Scientists tell us that 
space is curved, maybe the two ends of its curve meet some- 
where, as in a circle. Or maybe the entire creation is a kind of 
a circle that is continuously rolling around in self-repeating 
cycles. As an inanimate object with anonymous faces and 
impersonal digits, the relief 3 and 5 has a certain metaphysi- 
cal property that leaves a dim half-conscious feeling that its 
message 1s going mainly through the abstract portion of the 
human mind and, perhaps, what lies beyond it. To alleviate 
the dryness of geometrical truth, we have to give it the “legit- 
imate” mythological background, connecting it with the 
male-female polarity depicted here by the twin faces. They 
look too simple to be simple. In the deeper realities of life, 
male and female bodies are merely containers of male and 
female energies reflecting the constructive and de- or recon- 
structive duality in the entire creation. We can put them face- 
to-face, back-to-back, or imagine them as two sides of one 
piece of paper — if you cut one side, you cut the other side too. 
In a certain mystic sense, such polarity exists within each 
individual. At the very beginning of all events, at least as it is 
pictured in The Gospel of Philip (68:20): “Eve was still in 
Adam and death did not exist. When she was separated from 
him, death came into being.” Then, by inference from that 
very principle, it was forecasted: “If he attains his former 
self, death will be no more.” With that, probably, the history 
of time, life, and gender (as people understand them in the 
usual terms) will be finished altogether. On the other hand, 
the spiritual union in love is a divine device, and the force 
coming from that universal power might indeed win him 
immortality. Him, and what about her? For German mystic 
Jacob Bohme, the initial Adam-Eve androgyne was a virgin 
full of chastity, modesty, and purity. On the score of these 
great hopes for both genders, we can be sure that such genetic 
mutations must be a supra-biological process. It can be 
expressed in either way: as a union of an immortal god and a 
mortal priestess or of a mortal priest and an immortal god- 
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dess. To put it in equitable terms, the undivided “s/he” is 
supposed to dwell in the state of perfection and balance of 
opposites, that is the state reserved for angelic forces in reli- 
gious mythologies. 

Advancing up to indefinite limits of the celestial spheres, 
let’s have a curious glimpse at the angelic realm. Any attempt 
to envision the state of perfection accredited to angels 1s diffi- 
cult, even in the symbolic sense. Generally, angels are 
imagined as subliminal creatures of consciousness and 
energy that transcend the polarization of the sexes. From the 
point of view of one of their opponents, namely, Herr 
Mephistopheles in Goethe’s version, they are devils too, only 
in disguise; they are witch-masters that seduce both sexes at 
once. Using his habitual method of negation, he also 
confirms their androgyny. What fundamentally reverses this 
perspective is that all-inclusive oneness is inaccessible to 
split perception, as the angels are to the inhabitants of the 
pandemonium. In the sphere of the immortals that the schol- 
arly people prefer to call “mythological,” the spiritual body is 
a standing wave of higher energy capable of taking any form, 
while according to popular public opinion, it is a human 
figure with wings (or with a pitchfork and horns). How else 
could a natural man, himself embodied and_ polarized, 
imagine unembodied forces that he is not able to see? And 
what might be angelic and androgynous about them? 

The manifold forms and substances of the so-called 
angelic world appear to us as an illusion, which is created by 
the limitations of our human senses of perception. Innumer- 
able universes are nested one within the other, but our minds, 
conditioned to a three-dimensional world, do not perceive 
that further dimensions exist beyond it. Of course, one can 
always fantasize as it’s done in countless science fiction 
works and in paintings depicting lurid extraterrestrial intelli- 
gences. But that is not what we are after. Only after certain 
mindset changes, which could be described as a mental 
wake-up towards the sublime, it’s possible to get a glimpse of 
the sphere that lies beyond the physical, the sphere of imma- 
terial archetypes. All things have their roots in the subtle, the 
state in which object and subject blend into a unified oneness. 
The Apocalypse (and many other much older sources) 
depicts that state as the greatest perfection of the world — but 
not of this one. In other words, the City of God or Paradise is 
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a psychic, not a physical region where life expresses itself in 
the soul element. This means that the soul is the androgynous 
paradisial body without embodiment. Each being of an 
immaterial kind is but a variation of the fundamental sub- 
stance, but in different degrees, according to each 
individual’s rate of vibration. Digressing in the tradition of 
oral storytelling of the golden age of Elysian paganism, we 
can find uncannily similar views that found its support in 
Plato’s philosophy. 

In a deep sense, the androgynous substance is also a 
part of the human psyche, or better said, a part of man’s 
higher self. Undefinable, yet supremely important, it is an 
essence in man around which his ego revolves, very much as 
the Earth rotates around the Sun. We might say that the whole 
of our androgynous selves, concealed within the union of 
wisdom and love, is granted to us, but on the physical plane 
it is very limited and manifests only in potentia. Hence, to 
compensate its inaccessibility, 1t is conveniently ascribed to 
mysterious angelic forces. That’s why their likely character- 
istics may be seen as a provisional description of human 
potentiality. Let’s look at some of them. The integrated con- 
sciousness corresponds to the unified vision of everything, 
including gender, religion, race, and so on. With an opening 
into the numinous, deep tranquility becomes a usual state of 
mind. In that condition, to think is to act and to create, while 
all created is revealed in the clear reflection of the heart. True 
love is a kind of imitatio D ei; it is burning steadily regardless 
of what it encounters, when, in other very simple words, one 
could be wise, tenderhearted, loving, and mostly happy. 

If we cast our eyes over Eastern traditions, we find 
similar patterns: the deliberate radiation of well-wishing love 
towards all living beings whatever is also a Buddhist concept, 
according to which the arhat (who has achieved enlighten- 
ment) returns love, compassion, and impartiality for hate. 
Many sutras picture it with expressive reverence: “May all be 
happy, the whole wide world, above, below, athwart, and 
everywhere and that he himself continues to irradiate with 
heart of love abandoning, measureless, and _ guileless.” 
(Suttanipata, 143f) Beyond the compass of all words, these 
arhats, bodhisattvas, angels, saints, or fully enlightened souls 
remain riddles under one name or another. They cannot stop 
loving, for that is in their angelic nature, of which humans of 
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all races cannot stop speculating (and that is in spite of the 
impeccable diligence of science in preventing that conserva- 
tive tendency). Yielding to the popular inclination, we dare to 
suppose that love of angelic quality, whether it has a mytho- 
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logical garb or not, must be absolute and unalloyed, unceas- 
ing and all embracing, and most importantly, it is not based 
on gender polarization, as it 1s in our mortal regions. 

Even if ideas, to say nothing of ideals, have no hold 
upon facts, the remarkable details offered in Emanuel 
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Swedenborg’s visions are worthy of notice in the present 
context: he wrote that he saw in his mind’s eye that in heaven 
a married pair exists not as two but as one angel. This view of 
androgyny gives us aclue to the compatibility of the impos- 
sible with the possible. There are marriages both in heaven 
and on earth, but they differ a great deal, similar to perfect 
union and imperfect connection; perhaps, from a subliminal 
point of view, our marital ways are nothing but cohabitation. 
In the world of unity, all can be one: love, lover, and the loved 
—all are united, melting in universal oneness, but here on 
earth, we are always two, both in the body and in the mind. 
Yet we carry vague vestiges of something that is no longer 
present. Little children seem to have hermaphroditic qualities 
in their innocence, reminding us of our asexual pasts as well 
as the potentiality of both sexes eventually to be united, 
which is somehow preserved in us in the early stages of our 
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lives. Then, as it always happens, children grow up preoccu- 
pied with their own personalities and become incomparably 
down to earth when it comes to their sexual interests. 
Religion is not of much help here, especially if we follow 
Bernard Show’s logic, “Why should we take advice on sex 
from the pope? If he knows anything about it, he shouldn’t.” 

Returning to the theme of androgyny with its seemingly 
incorrect anatomy, we would like to extend it below the upper 
limits of paradise and lift it above the lower margins of gross 
sensuality. Beginning from the golden age of antiquity, when 
gods were seen as being both sexes, we find that human race 
sprung from a different background than that of the Greek 
deities. Humanity had, relatively speaking, an intermediate 
status that preserved certain angelic prerequisites, but was 
drastically corrupted. According to the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tion, at the very outset, there was no division of sexes, and 
human souls were kind of divine bisexual monads whose 
diverging trajectories in life were in constant flux. In human 
life, nothing was considered permanent; all being was in the 
state of becoming, including even this rather delicate matter 
of sex. 

If we were to make an extract out of the celebrated phil- 
osophical picture of the soul mates seeking reunion, as it is 
expounded in Plato’s Symposium, it would go like this: after 
the androgynous beings were split in two, both their male and 
female halves, forgetful of their origin, began transmigrating 
through the world, ever searching each other. They are celes- 
tial twins, dimly reflected in the characters of Apollo and 
Artemis, Helios and Selene, the sun and the moon, or pro- 
jected upon the Dioscuri, the twin gods Castor and Pollux, 
the immortal and the mortal. One can recognize the two 
halves in the two fishes, swimming in the opposite directions 
in the zodiacal Pisces, reuniting the astral and the elemental, 
of the above and the below. That can be traced not only in 
astrological hypothesis but also in astronomical observations, 
such as the phenomenon of a binary star that 1s actually a pair 
of stars revolving around a common center of gravity. To 
bring the matter back to earth, the male-female twins might 
be perceived not only as a marital tandem but also as two 
opposed components of the psyche: Logos and Eros. In their 
conjoined duality, they are both identical and non-identical, 
and what is most essential is that the great creative force 1s 
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unleashed by their unification. 

Certainly, androgyny was known far beyond Olympus. 
To give the brief references, the ancient Hindu deity Shiva 
Ardhanari is male on the right and female on the left; 
perhaps, in his image, the Buddha and bodhisattvas are 
depicted beardless and heavy-breasted. The experience of 
bisexuality and transsexuality is also a part of a complex 
theology of gender transformations in Hindu mythology; it is 
popular there as nursery tales, particularly the story of the 
celestial sage Narada, whom Vishnu temporary changed into 
a woman by making him bathe in the mystical pond.** Com- 
mitting intellectual transgression, so to speak, by arrogantly 
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claiming that he had conquered all magic, the sage had to 
experience the power of illusion again. So he did. “To experi- 
ence the misery of worldly existence,” as it is viewed from 
the celestial realm, Narada was overpowered by sensuality, 
forgot his real self, and lost an objective sense of time. An 
interesting detail of this myth is that time stands still in the 
realm from which he was suspended, while it moves swiftly 
in his personal world of illusion; his whole life as a woman 
passes as several minutes for Vishnu who just sends Narada 
to fetch him the water. 

Transformed back to his natural state, that is being a 
homeless, wifeless sage carrying a lute (very much like 
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Greek Orpheus), Narada is astonished to see that he is not 
complete — his right hand still remains the hand of a woman 
holding a mango. Diving back into the mystical water, he 
finally comes out all male, now holding a lute. What do these 
mythological items stand for: the immortal power of celestial 
music versus the sensual pleasure of a perishable mango? 
Reflecting on the entire parable, one might simply conclude: 
it was maya after all. This is an illusion that gods create: that 
you think you are a man, or a woman, or both, or neither. If 
so, any further instances of androgyny, of which any mythol- 
ogy is affluent, would not add much to the subject but will 
produce merely clouds of speculative words. To summarize 
their messages, we may safely conclude that life engraves 
many traces of androgyny on the human character. 

With taking liberties, that very idea is sketched on our 
faces in the image Romulus and Remus, its slightly mislead- 
ing but visually plausible title evokes the picture of how the 
Latin twins were suckled by the she-wolf. The work, 
however, depicts not the founders of Rome, but the Egyptian 
sky goddess Nut, who bends over the world, symbolizing the 
androgynous order of creation in the highest and the lowest. 
Her “duo” is the part of the overlapping single whole. There 
are two grand principles of all generations that envelop the 
phenomenal world: the active and the passive, the male and 
the female. 

Viewing the works from the outside, it would be reason- 
able to translate the ancient symbols into common language; 
and, as it happened in that case, they were translated into 
mishmash reality without our involvement. When Romulus 
and Remus gained an overly independent footing on the 
Internet, for which instance we hold no responsibility, it 
received a glorious invitation to the brainless stream of 
picture clippings. Since it was reproduced on the cover of our 
catalog,*? it was the most conspicuous in the company of its 
photo-siblings. For better or for worse, the image attracted 
the attention of the young generation among which were also 
those who prefer the kind of love that draws two people 
together accidentally and merely for pleasure, masking their 
disgraceful kinship with the beasts. Set in motion by the 
world’s mill, the work could not be but misinterpreted. 
Judging everything that the eye meets with sex-obsessive 
criteria, all life is reduced to sex and instinct — the rest 1s 
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meaningless. Through the mists of the Internet culture bent 
on aesthetic pathology, many coarse facts, otherwise obscure, 
become clear; and one of them is that art became overly 
“kinetic with desire and loathing.” And James Joyce, whose 
stock of words is used here, called all improper art simply 
pornographic. Sunk to the lower plane, vulgarizing the senses 
and enfeebling the intellect, that kind of creativity nurtured a 
new breed of art critics as well. Mixing their scholarly habits 
of mind with the whimsy of first-hand observations of the 
vulgar, they deliberately cultivate the toxic elements of pop 
culture, thus writing the art history of a crowd. As for the 
history of art, it is entirely different matter. 

In defense of Romulus and Remus, we must say that the 
simple linear drawing of the sky goddess bending over their 
M and F faces is just an androgynous symbol, and as any 
symbol, it dwells in realms of principle rather than form. 
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Undeniably, the image corresponds with alchemical coniunc- 
tio solis et lunae, the sun and the moon conjunction that takes 
place on both the physical and metaphysical planes. The 
identity of all life is behind the sun and the moon duo 
(celestial M and F) and not only in terms of human and _ super- 
human possibilities but also subhuman, that is the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms. Perhaps even minerals and chemical 
substances are not entirely free from that, being “wedded” in 
their inorganic chemical reactions. The entire phantasmago- 
ria of the world, thinking metaphorically, takes place under 
the influence of its luminaries, their ever-inconstant 
symmetry and harmony. The sun pours its fecundating rays 
upon the moon -— both shed the light upon their offspring — 
and every being endowed with an appreciation of the pictur- 
esque principle can admire the created scenery of life. And 
that can be extended into an endless panorama of nature. 

In a generative sense, all comes from the universal 
fountain of life and love; its fountain, which initial creative 
drops gradually sink into the material substance — the world 
of struggle, pleasure, and pain. In the daytime, we face the 
mighty sunny skies with gladness, while in the nighttime, the 
dark firmaments fill our dreams with moony illusions or 
dreads. And some of them might be prophetic. The myths of 
the solar-lunar union are dual-textured; with an air of poetic 
uncertainty, we would like to concise them into a single 
sentence: the moon is merging with the sun in the heart, while 
the sun unites with the moon in the mind, both realizing 
themselves as a dual ray of creative light. 

If one is to change the emotional creed, which can be 
done by replacing it with another equally absorbing creed, 
then leaning towards Eastern mysteries and religions would 
be indispensable. Leaving aside the skywriting goddess Nut 
and the androgynous luminaries, the myth of generation can 
be reintroduced as Brahma’s web of creation, the idea that 
was much elaborated in the cultural sphere of the Sanskrit 
and its epoch. For better exposition, we shall borrow the 
Vedanta interpretation of gender in its most abstract terms, 
according to which the masculine creative aspect or purusha 
is ever expressing itself through the feminine power or 
prakriti that rules the hierarchical multiplication of all forms. 
The play of the divine absolute with the subtle material 
energy is not only acosmogonic motive but also involves all 
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possible expressions of union of male (/ingam) and female 
(yoni). The purusha-prakriti interaction spreads as an endless 
web everywhere in all aspects of life. The Indian religious 
thinker Sri Aurobindo seems to strike the keynote of that idea 
saying that “union is the basis, but it takes its joy in diversi- 
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ty.”°° One is the One and the all simultaneously, or, in gender 
definition, He divides Himself into Her creation, resulting in 
multiplying their reflections ad infinitum. In this context, we 
all are mirroring one another. The matriarchal fecundity (the 
principle of prakriti) is an indicator of the supremacy of the 
unconscious embedded in all processes of Mother Nature. 
She is an instinctual ruler of the whole creation on the level 
of multiplication; she is her own vox populi, the voice of her 
growing population of all organisms. To contemplate the pa- 
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triarchal and matriarchal patterns from the spiritual point of 
view, they are only different forms of captivity within the law 
of nature and its basic collective norms. Nevertheless, they 
reflect the creative power that has both genders behind the 
issuing oneness of all. Perhaps that is why the Sanskrit word 
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for a married couple is dampati +not plural, but singular 
(dampati, from dama, house in Sanskrit, domus in Latin, dom 
in Russian). 

The center of all things is infinite, therefore centerless. 
Odd, isn’t it? This word pops-up like a spring, and its signifi- 
cance is greatly extended. The subject can be interpreted 
either from its immediate proximity or from a distance. From 
one point of view, it is just an oval drawing outlining the oval 
of the face; from another, the rings growing from the central 
letter “o” imitate the spiraling formation of a distant universe. 
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What if we fuse both these characteristics? The face will 
appear as an eggshell of the universe, symbolizing the matrix 
out of which life emerges. For the logically inclined mind, it 
can be zero, which is neither odd nor even. 

Reaching a zero point, we should turn to a possible 
shortcut in esoteric discussion and focus on the plus and 
minus directions in the territory of gender, where, to use the 
kabbalist expression, “the king and the queen are put face to 
face.” Sex polarity 1s everywhere, even in mechanics, which 
would be unthinkable without its male and female union of 
bolts and nuts, or with electricity, orin the very structure of 
the atom. On the physical plane, these forces are inseparable, 
yet ever separated. The dual unity of the complete homo is 
also found in our brain, which science dissected, adopting a 
rather confident view of each segment of it. Thus, the mascu- 
line portion of our brains is located in the left hemisphere, 
controlling the right side of our bodies, while the feminine 
half controls the left side from the right hemisphere. That is 
how the male-female hybrid “behaves” in our heads whether 
we aware of it or not. 

After having a general view of the holistic principle and 
its mythological aspect of the angelic unity of opposites, let’s 
look at their differences and contrasts in their antithetic 
feedback. Theoretically speaking, thesis and antithesis 
function separately before they are united in their syntheses, 
which is of the holistic substance and of a higher grade than 
its two components. As everything in life contains a degree of 
paradox, so is the union, which is accomplished by separa- 
tion. Taking their turns, the opposites weave the gender 
theme, which in itself 1s completely circular, hence we can 
take a Mobius strip for the metaphor of their interrelations. It 
is made up of two-sided paper but paradoxically has only one 
continuous surface. Moreover, that self-adjusting marvel 1s 
created with just one twist of a paper strip. But before we 
make that nuptial twist reuniting the male-female halves, let 
us look at them separately and as objectively as possible, 
without indulging in the intricacies of human nature, but 
rather by tracing the impersonal elements that take residence 
in human form. Aside from the physical structure, namely the 
body, the dividing line between male-female psycho-mental 
symptoms is rather shaky, in spite of their conventional attri- 
bution either to man or to woman. Many separating qualities 
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easily come to mind: taken impersonally, they can be enu- 
merated as ready-made properties. 


ate ‘ 
active outgoing passive internal 

reason feelings 

intellect intuition 

power erace 

strength softness 

action endurance 

projection reception 

evolution involution 

war peace 

Ares Aphrodite 

love of strife strife of love 

force magnetism 

push pull 

historical mythical 

scientific religious 

giving receiving and distributing 


The list of the constituents of M-F “electrical circuit” 
might be extended with no end in sight. In real life, people 
constantly switch their places in keeping a more balanced 
tension between the two poles. In the properly developed 
human being, the strength of a man is balanced with the 
softness of a woman, who in her turn, often carries masculine 
qualities when her partner happens to be a gentle creature. 
The same person often fills both roles at once. Somewhat 
similar qualities can be traced at a simple biological level. 
For instance, when mating, the female seahorse deposits its 
eggs in the male's pouch. Swimming in an upright posture, 
the male carries these eggs — much like a kangaroo — for 
many days, until the tiny seahorses emerge fully developed. 
In asexual reproduction that occurs in some reptiles, fish, and 
insects, their offspring are born without contribution by a 
male. This almost mythological propagation seems to remain 
from prehistoric time, from the formative chaos with its bot- 
tomless darkness not yet touched by the eternal light. In the 
human world, it does not work that way, for some good 
reasons. 
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Generally, in man the discernment of reason predomi- 
nates, while in woman affection and sensitivity are more sig- 
nificant; perhaps these very qualities are “echoed” in their 
hard and soft voices, the low masculine and the high feminine 
timbres. Although this is not always the case — for example, 
the voices of the great castrati combined a man's vigor with a 
woman's vibrant delicacy. Taken together, M and F genders 
compose a sort of rod connecting the two terminals that give 
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a possibility for the flow of higher energy, not without some 
paranormal effects and occasional short circuits. The circula- 
tion of the intrinsic energies between the two has its phases of 
activity and passivity, replicating all curves within the inner 
world of each partner. All of that can be interpreted into the 
language of visual arts, able to stretch man’s sex-oriented 
imagination from carnal figures of classical antiquity to 
modern day conceptualism. 

Years back, the idea of gender in its dual unity already 
appeared in our art in a cubic form, presenting a geometrical 
model of the precise biological pattern. With all characteris- 
tics of “ungarnished” conceptual art, it took the form of a 
simple M-F cube made in a convenient for handling size of 8 
cm>. The principle of that cube is simple and direct: the half 
with the blue convex “M” can be united and separated with 
the other half with the concave “F.” In fact, the permanent 
state of that cube is unity; 1t shows its dual nature only to 
those who chose to open it, as we did to photograph it. Folded 
together, the cube represents the androgynous unit not only 
with the shape of one of the perfect platonic bodies but also 
with its color: the two complementary colors, red and blue, 


R. G., M-F, (two halves are folded 

into a single cube), 1974, cardboard, 
paper, acrylic, 3 1/4 x 3 1/4 x 3", col- 
lection The Museum Moderner 
Kunst Stiftung Ludwig, Vienna, 
Austria 
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turn into purple in their wedlock. 

Soon, the two M-F forces proliferated into “dialectic 
manyness,” bringing new offspring to the crowded cubic life, 
namely, the mutable object Group Sex. Composed of the indi- 
vidual units (the male cubes with convex additions and their 
female partners with concave subtractions), the work can be 
split up into singles or arranged in free love associations in 
different forms, such as tower, zigzag, or flat wall. Clearly, its 
temporal shape-shifting form depends on a fantasy of its 
manipulator. Having the frivolous ironic title, the work 
shows the principle of joints like bolts and nuts in both the 
mechanical world and psychosomatic relationship of living 
creatures. One can deal with the individual units with relative 
freedom; however, those apt to give a romantic or seductive 
turn to their mind, might see that fancy as overly conceptual 
and insipid. For them, the venial world would be uninspiring 


R. G., Group Sex, assembled of convex 
“M”’ and concave “F” cubes, 1975, card- 
board, the side of each M-cube 1s 4 1/2", 
F-cube is 3 1/4", photo: Victor Novatsky, 
collection The State Tretykov Gallery, 
Moscow, Russia 
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and pale unless the idea of gender relationships finds its 
expression in a naked physicality since only that can do it full 
justice. Our opinion in this instance would be of a very 
limited value. 

There is no need to go further into discussion of these 
well-known twofold essentials and their mythological and 
psychological correlates, recognizable in the symbols of 
yang and yin, plus and minus, day and night, light and 
darkness, Shiva and Shakti, soul and body, conscious and 
unconscious, paternal law and maternal care, cause and 
effect, and so on. Naturally, their division contains much 
good sense and solid reasoning, but here we would like to 
stress not the separating qualities and especially the division 
of male consciousness and female subconscious, but rather 
their blending “gold-silver” alloy. The human mind, which 1s 
in itself a complexio oppositorum, 1s prone to swing to and 
fro between aspirations of the soul and the demands of the 
body or, in the most general terms, between spirit and matter. 
As positive and negative poles are mutually attracted, so are 
spirit and matter, standing to each other as two poles of the 
same homogenous substance. That seems to be the root-prin- 
ciple of our life and perhaps even the universe. Therefore, our 
mind — its male intellect and its female intuition — must coop- 
erate in the universal equilibrium, regardless of their frag- 
mentation and self-centered disposition. 

Man, in a mystical sense, is both male and female, no 
matter what he thinks about herself, What he thinks conven- 
tionally is preserved for posterity in Dickens’s wording: 
women are “amiable, but of weak turn of intellect.”°?'That 
quip, however, is not set in stone: take, for example, the 
immortals of the challenging fair sex, such as Athena, presid- 
ing over dialectic skills of Greek philosophers, or princess 
Savitri, whose eminent refinement of intellectual subtlety is 
eulogized in Hinduism. With self-sufficiency and calm 
awareness of her mental strength, she persuaded the god of 
death Yama to resurrect her husband Satjavan, or, as Jungian 
analysts would conveniently reword it, to bring him out of the 
unconscious zone. That was accomplished with her wit and 
wisdom (note that Orpheus failed at the same task of pulling 
Eurydice out her dreamy lethargy). Even if women are per- 
petuators of illusions, they also teach how to conquer them. 
Here we come close to the idea of the utmost importance, the 
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idea, which is developed in the esoteric traditions as opposed 
to exoteric assurance that women are creatures of emotions 
rather than reason. Even if in the majority cases it would be 
not so far from the truths, there are always exceptions and 
they are of the most priceless kind. Moreover, exceptions that 
keep on recurring become the rule. 

All creation is based on the balance of the twins of 
he-mind and she-thought. If each man were a profound secret 
to every other, the origin of gender and everything else would 
be even more so — that brings us to the old story of theologi- 
cal wavelength. The Word that was in the beginning (1 John, 
1:1) is the mental image of the creation; it pre-existed in 
God’s mind before the actual creation took place, something 
like she-thought in he-mind. The Platonic concept of a realm 
of ideas preceding the actual creation has undeniable similar- 
ity to the gnostic beginning of the Gospel of John. Early 
medieval philosophers (and many others before and after 
them) postulated that His Word is ever united with Her 
Wisdom or, to put it kinetically, His Word is disseminated 
through Her prime power of all-inclusive wisdom, 
transpiercing all creation. That idea was especially high- 
lighted in the gnostic concept of Pistis Sophia (Faith-Wis- 
dom, Gr.), who reveals herself to the wise, meaning those 
who have been able to pass beyond the profane unsanctified 
condition of life and overcome the gravitation of the chthonic 
forces of necessity. In the gender context, the gravitational 
chthonic push-pull factor could be traced behind the domi- 
neering forcefulness of father, with all its repressive conse- 
quences, and the mentally passive breeding matrix (“womb” 
from “mater,{ Lat.), sucking any worthy endeavor into its 
absorbing subconscious. In the literary heritage, particularly 
in Goethe’s Faust, the maternal matrix is pluralized into the 
“realms of the mothers.” Here we come to the important point 
that both male and female principles are divided within them- 
selves — for man: enlightening spirit vs. willful force, for 
woman: rising wisdom vs. sinking matter. 

In alchemical lore, the reborn individual is neither male 
nor female, but both, with the androgynous combination of 
masculine mind and feminine thought, correspondingly asso- 
ciated with the principle and the process. In this way, the 
divine source is united with its receptacles, and the creative 
principle manifests through the creative process. With the 
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feeling of unity and the common goal, the generative mascu- 
line order evinces its feminine proliferation in life in flux. In 
that sense, the alchemical operation of uniting fire and water 
presents a picturesque description of how masculine discrim- 
inating temper is processed through feminine calming com- 
passion, while both are gradually converted into a higher 
form of androgyny in complimentary equilibrium. That 
twofold power animates not only us human beings, but also 
goes through all life, through all forms and all “froms.” Poeti- 
cally speaking, the ineffable depth of mind 1s resolved in the 
incomprehensible grace of intuitive thought. In the Greek 
language, that division is “proved grammatically” with the 
words for “mind” (nous + masculine gender) and “intelli- 
gence” (epinoia + feminine). By a lingual stroke of coinci- 
dence, the same is true in the Russian, which perhaps makes 
it easier to comprehend it in our own mind than to convey it 
to others. 

The divine imagination flows out from, or rather through 
wisdom, a substance in which spirit works, creating all forms 
and shapes. Being the substance of all-alive, the world-soul 
embraces and encircles creation, bringing all down and rising 
all up. Eventually, it shows the way towards freedom from 
earthly ordeals, which in short remark may be described as 
suffering interrupted by uncertain intervals of pleasure. “The 
Eternal Feminine leads us upward and on” is the conclusive 
sentence of Faust (II, 12104). The world-soul carries the 
feminine symbol of love in its highest mystical aspect indi- 
cating that the notion of spiritual love is implicit in wisdom. 
Not the ascetic self-denial nor the heroic fortitude of a 
martyr, but the degree of love with an equal degree of 
wisdom is essential for a possible shortcut in spiritual work. 
But that, in words formal and seemingly contradictory, 
cannot be truly realized on the plane of finitude, unless it 
extends to infinity. The pilgrim’s progress is not determined 
by the stubborn search for a life of peace free from all sins — 
piece that one never finds here — but by his steadiness on the 
path leading towards the only worthy potentiality in the 
mortal environment: entering the eternal sphere of soul life. 
The doubts of its seeker will be dissolved through his insight, 
for which development the understanding of coincidentia 
oppositorum 1s indispensable. For love and wisdom are as 
inseparable as soul and spirit. When intuition of the heart and 
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reasoning of the head are united, the mind begins to function 
under the headship of the heart. 


EAD 
EART 
AND 


When love and wisdom flow into each other in a coherent 
work, they open intellect to heights undreamed. On that level, 
mind functions similarly to faith, which in Luther’s interpre- 
tation is “not against dialectical truth (or Aristotelian logic) 
but rather outside, under, above, below, around and beyond 
it.”°2 Projecting the archetypal high-ability potential into the 
brain of an average homo mentalis, we are likely to meet with 
a disappointment, for the intellectual mind can be a mere rea- 
soning machine because even a thinking man does not often 
come to grips with his own mind or knows exactly what it 
thinks and says. When it thinks too much of itself, its owner 
usually resides in an ivory tower of intellectual individualism: 
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he may seem to be entirely self-engrossed and self-admiring, 
if not repulsively narcissistic. However, the worst-case 
scenario is when one has much wit and intellect and uses it 
badly. Some do evil for the sake of it. There are various kinds 
of mental leprosy and sinister thinking, but it is not our inten- 
tion here to analyze those kinds of deficiencies — there is 
always the brighter side of human motivations. 

As to spiritual motivations, they lead man to better pos- 
sibilities of becoming more than he is. In case it might sound 
too basic, the language of faith might be of more help here 
since it is well adapted for explaining of the inexplicable. 
Born out of figments of the divine imagination, we carry it on 
in ours, or literally speaking, maintain an enthusiastic spirit, 
for entheos means “the God within” (Gr.). We think, and in 
doing so, we continue His thinking, of which we are the 
receptacles in spite of the fact that we are far removed and 
estranged from our source. Obeying the principle of imper- 
fection, the guidelines of that theory are rather simple: the 
further the receptacles are from their source, the more 
obscure their fading reception becomes — but that does not 
weaken the source. Obsessed with the reflex of self-preserva- 
tion, people do not know what knowing is. The instinctual 
and egotistic forces cannot be but entirely antagonistic to a 
spiritual effort involving a certain dose of sacrifice, not to 
mention the ancient dilemma of seeking yourself through 
self-surrender. If not animated by love, our intellectus et 
eruditio 1s just a high or, perhaps, the highest grade of animal 
intellect — as such, in its exalted power, it can lead to heavy 
distortions and even evil conceptions dangerous to realize. 

As everything in the sublunary world has its negative 
shadow, both love and wisdom have their antonyms and 
impastos. Their straight opposites, such as hate and igno- 
rance, present no cryptic qualities and are easy to recognize, 
especially if their carriers happen to be out of all semblance 
of intelligence. The subliminal danger comes from an innu- 
merable crowd of well-disposed characters with false love 
and deceptive continence; they seem to be full of insincere 
sympathy and understanding bordering on pragmatism meant 
only to endorse the life that has no meaning. We may add 
here that to fake virtues and love in your own eyes is even 
worse than faking it for an audience. As to false wisdom, it 
can expose one to many mental perils, usually brought upon 
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us by intellectual casuists guiding the humanity through their 
learned ignorance. Neither false affections nor mental superi- 
ority born of egotistical narcissism can bring the heart and the 
mind to peace with themselves. 

The alliance of knowing and loving can be smoothly 
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defined allegorically, whereas in real life they reveal 
intensely dramatic doubleness. One can trace it even at a lin- 
guistic level in the clear-cut line in Genesis (4:1): “Adam 
knew his wife Eve,” in which the ultimate definition of 
knowing is compounded with the expression for the human 
act of love. Adam’s “knowledge” of Eve, according to their 
family chronicle, resulted in the conception of Cain and Abel, 
forefathers of the following mass-production of active vice 
and passive virtue. 
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Spiritual love is markedly different from its profane 
analogue, however profusely its intentions might be worded. 
Some objects are pairable, so are people, ruled by biological 
necessity or the mechanical law of social standards with the 
consequent misery of being bound without love. Admittedly, 
that is not the point of our interest that lays in the exact 
opposite direction. Increasingly wise love is a power, but not 
the power that couples accidentally or dominates; on the 
contrary, it frees oneself and the others. Anticipating a skepti- 
cal view on that seemingly extraordinary state of unreality, 
we have to go far beyond domestic matters and present it in 
another light. Let’s see what principles can be drawn from the 
example of some of the great figures of history through a 
direct blending of the facts and fabled models. 

As one of the most glorious and extraordinary minds of 
all time, Isaac Newton possessed the key to the alchemy of 
science (to leave to God what else He made known within 
him). The gravity master received tremendous knowledge 
and influence and used both to their fullest, yet at the same 
time he was known as a person who lacked any sympathy for 
his students or loyalty to his colleagues, to say the least on 
these accounts.°> To be sure, the spirit is not measured by 
relationships, but ethics might be. What role ethics plays in 
the formation of the superior intelligence is another question. 
Entering the territory of the mind, which supreme rules are 
not to be discredited, we venture to suggest that sublime 
intellectualism is frequently accompanied by equally sublime 
misanthropy. The reasoning reason, to ascribe it the human 
status, is always inclined to worship the work of its own 
brain, betraying an inconceivable hubris. Of course, one 
needs not to be overly intelligent to create the world in his 
own mind in which he would be the only citizen. But as to the 
legend of Faust, he was, being a highly successful scholar, 
magician, and alchemist at the same time. 

There is an interesting point to be added here — both 
Doctor Faustus and Sir Newton shared the scholarly and 
alchemical background of their work. Newton’s profound 
interest in alchemy, which was obviously clashing with the 
rules of methodized scientism, 1s well known. From here, we 
can deduce that his mental process was also subconscious, 
blessed not only by great intelligence but also by belief and 
imagination, perhaps, of a very intricate nature. As to the 
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nature of an alchemical thinking imagination, it was always 
synchronized with the dual tendency towards the above and 
towards the below, playing two ends against the same middle. 
Might such an unusual personality as Sir Newton possibly be 
a protagonist of Doctor Faustus, whose name, as a matter of 
fact, means “favorable” in Latin? Perhaps he might be if the 
latter had not already existed in 15-century Germany, been 
immortalized in folklore and numerous anonymous plays, 
and had his tragic history versioned by Christopher Marlowe 
in English. When, in the beginning of Goethe’s play, rather 
than meeting the Renaissance version of Doctor Faustus, we 
are introduced to him in the Age of Enlightenment: he is fully 
endowed with the power to evoke the chthonic spirits but 
lacks altogether many essential human qualities. Faust is not 
yet touched by the experience of rejuvenating love or affec- 
tion, and most importantly, he has not the slightest degree of 
compassion. Yet ultimately, it is precisely a seemingly 
ordinary experience of affection and tenderness that brings a 
redemptive transformation to Faust character. 

Now, if we accelerate the speed of events, adjusting 
them to 19th century terms, particularly those introduced by 
Nietzsche, the same plot could be developed as follows: the 
overman, who is endowed with the superior power of creativ- 
ity and has a standing beyond good and evil, begins to change 
while being gradually processed through the redemptive Dio- 
nysian mystery. If Faust’s superior intellect has fecundated 
the whole process, the conclusion of his transformation was 
brought through his “thinking with the heart.” What is power 
without love, fierceness without kindness, individuality 
without altruism, intellect without wisdom? Their causes and 
effects are as precise as any scientific law, not less exact than 
the law of gravity. 

Our next nonscientific hypothesis might be even more 
questionable. The type of mind that is unrelenting and open 
only to reason, might receive a possibility of reincarnating in 
its singularity; that is, as a living brain in its primary act of the 
process of reasoning (like Stephen Hawking, par excellence). 
Then, it would be quite reasonable for such a living brain to re- 
alize someday that the world is nothing but mind, maybe even 
his own mind. However experimentally improbable that sugges- 
tion 1s, it does display certain proportional effects; therefore, if 
we are wrong, at least we are wrong with logical coherence. 
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An interesting fact to reflect upon is that one can come 
to an extraordinary exaltation and even theophanic conclu- 
sions of one’s own superiority, not only through contempla- 
tion of one’s own cerebral abilities but also from the other 
end — through rapturous intimate feelings, woven into the 
faith as it is in bhakti yoga or Sufi practice and by focusing on 
love and a devotional life. Such was the vision of the ninth 
century dervish Bayazid Bastami: “God considered every 
consciousness in the universe, and He saw that they were all 
empty of Him, except for my own, where He saw Himself in 
plentitude.” >4 It is easy to imagine why his ecstatic utterance 
“Glory to Me” remains rather controversial in Islam. Not 
going into further details of the superior mind and equally 
superior feelings and their deviations, which in our irreli- 
gious time would be no more than an_ undisciplined 
impromptu of a mental and emotional nature, we would like 
to return to our main subject — wisdom and love, the union of 
head and heart. There are many different forms of their 
circuit, which can be scaled in both ascending and descend- 
ing orders of pitch as if forming them as a consummate duet. 

The interdependence of spirit and love is invigorating. 
Making much of a little, such connection is in the perpetual 
need for more: wisdom grows into love, while its accumula- 
tion attracts intelligence for spreading love out. On the objec- 
tive side, certain resonant energies flowing in time and space 
also begin responding to that accumulation, mainly by 
evoking the primal regenerative power within an individual 
who possesses a high degree of intelligence and love. Many 
would like to live in a world where love is the law. Climbing 
up into a life where there are no contradictions, one gradually 
receives the sacred knowledge — hieros logos + that makes 
sages of different creeds understand each other without 
words. Of course, for the skeptical mind, these matters are 
debatable, and it is natural to mistrust them. But what is 
natural for the incredulous mindset capable of destroying 
any good intention with its irony might be contrary to the 
spiritual intuition. Had not the liminal, since time was, lived 
on the achievements of the supraliminal? The intellect above 
average 1s sharpened by an awareness, which is difficult to 
explain. Likewise, love that takes the form of faith, as 
caritas, belongs to the higher degree of its own expression, 
only dimly reflecting its carnal analogue. Love culminates in 
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an elevated form of knowing which was admirably rendered 
in the formula of Gregory the Great: “Love itself is a form of 
knowledge” (amor ipse notitia est, Lat.). It strikes the neces- 
sity of knowing by love that is known by understanding. 

In esoteric traditions, the re-conquest of the primordial 
completeness is associated with Hieros Gamos or the sacred 
marriage (Gr.). Since it takes place in the transcendental and 
in the created world, it can be interpreted from several angles. 
In the most abstract terms, it would be a marriage of spirit 
and soul, wisdom and love, or, applying the gender rules, 
he-mind and she-thought. They all represent different aspects 
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of the androgynous twins: loving spirit and spiritual love, 
indissoluble and incorrupt. These hypothetical M and F may 
be impersonated as two, as one with the dual aspect, or 
neither of them, just as a spiritual realization. The latter is 
achieved with the opening of the kundalini. Accepting grace 
with an absolute ease and contentedness, almost anony- 
mously, one is singularly blessed. This might be interpreted 
in much wider scope, beyond the physical, as a sublimation 
of an individual consciousness, thus releasing one from the 
necessity of incarnation. When the soul gets access to a mode 
of being not subject to the destroying action of time, its 
present mode of living becomes obsolete: everything 
temporal must pass away with time. Then, the sacred 
marriage would be a union of the soul with the spirit within 
the divine substance, out of which they were born. In that 
interpretation, unio mystica designates a return to a pristine 
condition, into the state of “at once.” That is why the final 
stanza of all religions is “Cultivate the love of God alone!” 
All this is a bottomless mystery of being, and it would 
not do us any good to verbalize on that account. It is easier to 
say what is not a state of spiritual union than to point at it with 
assurance. The fervor of ecstatic mysticism, the state often 
associated with God realization, 1s a neat enough illustration 
of a delightful illusion. And history is rich in such examples. 
Neither the euphoric eruptions of Indian mystic Sri Rama- 
krishna, nor the sublime feelings mixed with aesthetic exertion 
of nature poeticized by Persian Sufi master Rumi, nor the 
rapturous visions in which many Christian mystics had been 
indulging, such as Suso or St. Teresa of Avila, can be cited as 
a final hierogamy of heaven and earth. The acute sensitivity 
for nature mixed with the ecstasy of eros produce psychologi- 
cal sensuousness towards religious subjects. All this was well 
known in different religious orders: centuries ago many yogis 
and monks were cautioned against apparent “fusions in 
ecstasy with God.” At that point, the East meets the West; at 
least their preeminent past masters Sri Shankaracharya and 
Meister Eckhart took the similar view about that blissfully 
precarious and inviting state. They both stressed the necessity 
of being impervious to any sort of sensual extremes, includ- 
ing devotional eruptions of the senses.°° In the later days of 
the Enlightenment, Kant attested such sensations as “patho- 
logical love,” while Sri Aurobindo, who was proficient in 
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both western logic and eastern mysticism, pointed to certain 
egocentric tendencies in devotional practices of bhakti yogis 
prone to sinking into an oblivion of self-induced pleasurable 
experiences. In a religious mood, in some exalted sense, one 
can be selfishly self-forgetful and see something that is not 
there. 

Yet, the great mystery of the sacred marriage is not 
deniable. Let us have a brief look at it in the Christian context 
where the archetypal triangle of faith, hope, and love 
crowned with wisdom is not only attributed to that great 
mystery but also is considered its main transmitter. Faith and 
hope help to maintain the continuous propensity towards the 
omnipresent source, while the transfigurative love breathes 
divinity in the entire transformative process. Traditionally, 
these three states were envisioned figuratively as the virgins 
Faith, Hope, and Charity (caritas or love, Lat.) under the 
patronage of their mother Sofia (wisdom, Gr.). They signify 
the way, the quality, and the degree of ability to penetrate this 
secret. The ecclesiastic tradition adopted the great conyunc- 
tion or the mystical marriage in its own way, calling the Lord 
“Bridegroom,” and the church His “bride.” Far exceeding the 
communal meaning, the fifth sacrament of the bridal 
chamber is not without allusion to the mystic theme of Hier- 
ogamy. In the Apocalypse, the ideal property of the regener- 
ated soul is associated with the heavenly bride. The imagery 
of the Revelation, as evocative as it might be, goes beyond 
invocations of angels singing about the “loving kindness of 
God” and the glory of heaven, but mainly addresses the 
stages of the direct unification of the finite self with the 
infinite consciousness. The visual “dialectics” of the Apoca- 
lypse — the power of dreaming strange things into existence — 
exhibits many patterns of the Gnostic and alchemical imagi- 
nation, the bizarre content of which reappears with frequency 
in different disguises in art. 

As to the oldest human records of Ancient Egypt, the 
correct alignment of binary forces was associated with the 
macro- and microcosmic “axis,” which gave access to the 
world of ideas, connecting the immanent with the transcen- 
dent. To align with the axis, an aspiring adept had first to 
regress to the primordial “indistinction” visualized as the 
sealed death chamber. Going through the experience of 
absolute post-human oneness, he was supposed to attain an 
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introspective union (of head and heart, reason and feeling, M 
and F, life and death, and everything else for that matter) and 
be able to enter another existential dimension. That spiritual 
axis that aligned Heaven and Earth was called Djed. Holding 
the divine blueprint of creation inherited in our DNA, it also 
reflects the course of an individual kundalini. What is more, 
both Djed and kundalini conceal a channel of our stellar con- 
nection. The double helix of DNA is the basis of all life forms 
on earth, from humans to viruses. In that way, everything 
seems to be magically connected, not only expanding an 
ever-widening circle but also twisting in upon themselves, 
while also joining the inside with the outside, ideas with 
things, old with new, and the universe with the psyche. 
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The image Kundalini clearly relates to the theme of the 
interior binary and its jumps; however, the serpent power of 
the kundalini (literally “coiled” in Sanskrit) is rendered here 
rather freely but not with an intention to take a possible 
shortcut in its esoteric meaning. The ongoing experiments in 
our art were followed by aesthetical hermeneutics: we tend to 
recombine different elements of knowledge and imagination 
and are not interested in illustrating authoritative texts and 
well-known symbols. There is so much more beyond what 
comes out in words and visuals, which semantics need to be 
refuted in an existential way and not by mere words. Every 
symbol has a hundred interpretations, each of which might be 
right; and the kundalini arcanum is particularly rich on that 
score. Since the general phases of the uncoiling old serpent 
were touched upon in the previous chapter 7respassing, here 
we shall highlight only its gender aspect, exploring it in 
parallel with the similar euphemisms in the Western tradition. 

Our image is far from a stereotype of the kundalini 
picture which diagrammatic patterns are decidedly limited 
here. Braided out of the head, the two entwined snakes sym- 
bolically depict the “joggling” balance; they are literally 
hanging on by a hair, standing on its end. The heart chakra 
Anahata is emphasized by the “union” of the hands. With a 
reasonably consistent position of Euro-rooted individuals, we 
admit that here we somewhat Hellenized the Indian serpent 
power. In fact, the Caduceus held by Hermes (Mercury for 
the Romans) is a winged variation of the same symbol. By 
means of his magical wand, Hermes unites two snakes, two 
polar energies: feminine and masculine, active and receptive, 
creative and destructive, the yang and the yin. Myths can be 
thought of as cumulative, feeding on other myths; the 
bisexual adventure of the blind prophet Tiresias is a fine 
example of this. He enraged Hera by striking a pair of copu- 
lating snakes, so she transformed him into a woman. Seven 
years later, already married and with children, Lady Tiresias 
came upon these snakes again but left them alone and 
regained her/his masculinity. 

An interesting fact to reflect upon is that in the European 
tradition, the Caduceus is a medical logo since the harmoni- 
zation of the contraries has a healing effect, and vice versa — 


the healing process harmonizes the struggle of the opposites. 
This also can work in reverse and create a damaging effect 
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because the nervous system tends to be overly excited if not 
electrified from the process of the kundalini rising. It cannot 
happen without certain violence to a constitution, thus 
“infected” with that genetic metamorphosis. The winding and 
twisting of the uncoiling serpent — “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion” — make the psychic part of an organism extremely vul- 
nerable as though your own nerves begin to behave like 
blind-worms in slow motion, or worse, become unpredictable 
and deceitful like snakes in the grass. Eventually, healing 
comes through transpersonal changes from a profane to a 
proficient level of understanding, invulnerable to the flux of 
psycho-mental stresses. The best example of that healing 
within the reptilian symbolism would be the Aztec plumed 
serpent, Quetzalcoatl, who grows the wings of the spirit by 
swallowing his own venom in an act of self-sacrifice. In 
Mesoamerica, that feathered serpent was revered both as God 
who permeates man and man that achieves God. 

The kundalini symbol is fertile soil for uniting all-world 
traditions and strides at a time; it is beyond the conflict of the 
archaic views and present-day DNA genetic information, 
beyond the male-female opposite. That symbol is extremely 
old: it can be seen on the Sumerian, Assyrian, and Babylo- 
nian relieves. A similar emblem is characteristic for the 
mystery cult of Mithra but with the most bizarre elements 
added by some surrealist mind of its time. Triumphantly 
holding the staff, the Loin-headed winged god Kronos, justi- 
fiably called Leontocephalus, stands erect encircled seven 
times by the serpent — that is how in Mithraism the final stage 
of the advancement of the soul was envisioned. Androgyny 1s 
depicted as an embrace of the solar force and the reptilian 
moon power, as a union of he-lion and she-serpent. There are 
many relics of that cult all over Europe; and, as strange as it 
may sound now, there was a time when it was more popular 
than Christianity and there was a considerable struggle 
between the two. To dig ina little deeper — both the chimeri- 
cal image of a lion-man and the caduceus not only are rela- 
tives of the kundalini but also add to it otherwise invisible 
aspects of their luminous solar-lunar magic together with the 
quirky alchemical content. 

The cerebrospinal energies and fluids of the kundalini 
entangle everything into their tricky play of gender. Even the 
word “hatha,” as in hatha yoga, consists of two words: “ha” 
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and “tha,” meaning “sun” and “moon,” referring to the regu- 
lation of breathing in accordance with the movement of the 
two “luminary” channels. In yoga, the bodily life is closely 
related to the respiration, its plus and minus circulation: 
prana or upward movement of energy 1s under auspices of 
the Sun, while the downward breath or the earthward 
oriented apana is related to the Moon. Thus, the entwined 
principle of the light and darkness of our dimension is impar- 
tially reflected in our breathing, our consciousness, and our 
gender. 
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Taking the form of the shaky relationship between anima 
and animus, between the water and the fire, the two snakes, 
the male pingala and the female ida, entwine the third central 
canal. Trice joining around it, they permanently unite in the 
Ajna chakra of the third eye. The Indian third eye is not alone 
in mythology: in the Ancient Egyptian version, it is the eye of 
Horus, with which, millennia later, the American freemasons 
decorated a dollar bill in latent anticipation of the impending 
pop culture. But with all these parallels, we must not slip off 
the subject. When the two serpents coincide, they restore the 
primal conjunction bringing inner peace and an unruffled 
serenity — that state could be called the royal marriage. Its 
“royalty” assures the balance between the eternal sphere and 
the immanent reality; consequently, that gives one the 
freedom of choice to participate in their physical game or not. 
In its upward trajectory, the soul 1s trice born in the three con- 
junctions of the kundalini channels (ida, pingala, and 
sushumna), thus becoming so-called trismegistus in spirit (as 
trice-greatest Hermes in Hermeticism). In this new state, the 
transpersonal self is not only a part of the eternal ultimate 
Being but also is co-creative with It— the soul becomes the 
whole world. Bearing all inconveniences and receiving all 
benefits, this nuptial union in the thalamus, the mental brid- 
al-chamber, denotes the Hieros Gamos. The alchemical inter- 
pretation of it would be particularly prolific. 

Assimilating many migrating symbols, the alchemists 
considered the male-female polarity the most essential in the 
process of the awakening, which they epitomized by the 
alchemical wedding of the microcosmic male and female. 
Their conjunction, caused by powerful natural forces, has its 
share in a transhuman life as well, and apparently not only in 
our imagination but also as it is manifested as an elemental 
point in space-time. Such points of conjunction belong to the 
self-creative matrix which is maintained through the inter- 
connectedness of everything, of the animate world in the 
union of all that lives and breathes and the reflection of it in 
the inanimate world. On the gross physical plane, that self- 
creative matrix is actualized in the instinct to mate for the 
purpose of breeding, while in the sphere of intelligibility, 
each point of mystical conjunction, speaking holographically, 
contains individual programs of the creative driving forces of 
Mand F manifesting in simulcast. The single center of the 
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gravity of two, described in the myths of the alchemical 
androgynes, indicates the reintegration of both of them as a 
duplex and simultaneously as each one of them separately. 
This seemingly strange state-— when each is both — implies 
the possibility of their karmic completion of all that has gone 
before and worked itself off in time. That elemental point in 
space-time is simultaneously the end and the beginning of the 
karmic trajectory. 

There would be acertain karmic reason why these par- 
ticular M and F are irresistibly drawn in the direction of their 
destiny and why they happen to be living at this particular 
place and time in history. Their social environment is not 
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accidental either; moreover, the ghosts of people who they 
have loved in the past and will love in the future may first fall 
across their lives in their dreams and presentiments before the 
expected person is about to manifest. In the alchemical tele- 
pathic dreams, there could be even the elements of mutual 
creation. Extending across time and space, love opens one 
unconscious to another. That works like an emotional 
magnet, and nature will invariably co-operate with it. The 
preliminary forms of such communication might be mediated 
in shared dreams, when it comes to its actual appearance in 
physical life, the union is not so much physical as it 1s spiri- 
tual and without an entanglement in fertility. The alchemist or 
the artist and his soror mystica are the androgynous male and 
androgynous female in the coniunctio oppositorum. Their 
alchemical incestuous marriage symbolizes both self-union 
and the unification of the couple as brother and sister, father 
and daughter, son and mother, Sol and Luna, representing 
duality within oneself. Therefore, the sacred marriage under- 
stood in alchemical terms, denotes an inner unification of 
opposites including the opposites within an individual — as 
man has to reach the region of femininity in himself, so the 
woman has to obtain inner masculinity. 

The sacred marriage of “god and goddess” is mirrored 
in each partnership, save the mirror is not too dark, cracked, 
or altogether broken. With plasticity and firmness, the two 
souls supplement each other, certainly not as if one “set” of 
body and mind is linked to another, thus completing some 
kind of jigsaw puzzle, in which all and sundry are helplessly 
interlocked by the providence. Hierogamy is not a mechani- 
cal but a living organic process, and that would be too hard 
upon the human race if it were otherwise. Ever undiminished, 
the fount of love continuously makes changes, but its regime 
is permanent — love is the principle of attraction and the 
moving power of all. We “fall” because of desire and we are 
lifted up by love — both “dynamos” work on the similar prin- 
ciples albeit with the drastic contrast between their vectors: 
love of matter and love of spirit. 

The same law of attraction can be followed in its lowest 
aspects of life and in its highest. The control over the prin- 
ciples of attracting and retaining 1s carried out by the primary 
essence called love. As a primary self-existent essence, it is 
streaming from a secret source, a secret oneness of being, 
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deriving its stimulation from an inexhaustible cause. In other 
words, love is rooted in divine substance and ever drawn to it 
as to its eternal source. By analogy, we might suggest that 
human sacred intentions also reflect that inward pull to the 
eternal. If humanity is created, speaking biblically, in the 
image and likeness of its creative source, human souls will be 
drawn to their creator and eventually could return to the 
image they are made after, and from which they were first 
rayed, that is, returning to our s-our-ce which is one beyond 
both and never changing its center of “gravity.” However 
holistic one beyond both may sound, here on Earth we are 
always two: man and woman. In the predatory law of life, in 
which humanity is grounded, hierogamy would be a device of 
double wish fulfillment (even though “device” is hardly the 
word for it), for, in mystical sense, it pulls us invisibly 
Godwards, while, in secular meaning, it propels us towards a 
symbiotic life that yields to love, in which we are continually 
seeking for self-recognition in each other. 

In the internal spiritual marriage, the harmonious powers 
within each aspiring individual allow him access to hitherto 
inaccessible realms. The same transfiguring powers can be 
projected towards matter, nature, or man. If such a potent 
capacity is merely “wrapped” around the body, it remains 
either in obscurity or engages in senseless activity, or worse, 
becomes harmfully misused; while, in connection with the 
psyche, that energy can serve the better purposes, expressing 
creative brightness and much more. And here is the great 
shift, however unrealistic it might sound, especially to the 
rigid souls. All is magnetized and held together by love, 
which “thinks” all things are possible. One can cite various 
quotations in a moment for that argument, but we leave the 
most insightful of them to speak for the rest. In Plotinus’s 
understanding, love brings salvation because “without it the 
centrifugal law would overpower us, and sweep our souls out 
far from their source towards the cold extremities of the 
material and manifold.”>° 

There is an analog to spiritual Hierogamy in the chival- 
ric tales of universal love or whatever degree of it is possible 
within the limits of matter. Alluding to the inviolable devout 
certainty in human nature, questionable as it might be, the 
Troubadours have been expressively singing about courtly 
love. Even if they dreamed their world, allegedly it was out 
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there; and they could go and find it— and find that it 1s, in 
effect, as they had dreamed it. As suits most arts, and emphat- 
ically befits the lyrical, their poetry derived many of its 
models from the mystic principle of self-discovery in the 
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object of their adoration. The most convincing example of 
that would be the secret order Fideli d'Amore flourishing in 
the 13th century in Provence. The name itself carries part of 
their message and purpose, which in short definition would 
be an initiation into the spiritual mystery of love. Through the 
devotional cult of the “one woman,” the proficient at that 
mystery could attain a glimpse of Madonna Intelligenzia 
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symbolizing the transcendent wisdom in love. According to 
their secret canons, love and initiatory death were de rigueur 
for spiritual regeneration and the survival of the soul in 
general. As poets always try to find proof of their ideas in 
language (that what we also do in our Photoglyphs), with 
somber eloquence Fideli d’Amore deduced their formula of 
love immortal on the basis of its linguistic evidence. “Amor” 
without the “a” is “mor,” significant of mort, therefore “a” 
that literally means “without,” converts mort into amor 
which is “without death.” That is not only a poetic epitome of 
their doctrine but also suggests a potent means (if one 1s 
prepared to act up to all that it implies) for the attainment of 
the promised spiritual regeneration. Everything in the chival- 
ric arts had to be graceful and pregnant with meaning: the 
soul was called Laura, Beatrice, or, in its gnostic version, 
Sophia; and the true unity was spiritual. And so it may remain 
in the imagination, searching for transformative life-energy 
now. The living personal and impersonal power of love is 
present behind any genuine union, and the other way around: 
hierogamy at the universal level repeats that which has 
already appeared on the personal level, but in a much higher 
frequency. We cannot know the principle of love unless we 
love. 

The universal motive of love manifests itself in many 
forms and on many levels: it exists not only as longed-for 
goals and ideals, dreams, and poetry but also as something 
very real. The union of male and female — either of their 
bodies and/or their inner principles — can form a consummate 
duet, almost operatic in its intensity. However figurative 
imagination pictures it for us, the most advanced men and 
women are alike, without, or rather above, straightforward 
sex polarization, and there is no separating line between his 
supposed strength and brightness and her expected flexibility 
and fascinating graces. Then a rather predictable question 
will pose itself: why on earth are they M and F? When it 
comes to such a pitch as this, the first thought that turns up in 
reply is that, biologically speaking, two persons of the same 
gender cannot create new life. As the laws of the below are in 
correspondence with those of the above, the unio mystica is 
impossible unless the needed polarities upon which the 
creation rests are brought together. Save that now they create 
not in flesh, but in soul and in spirit. 
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Theologically, every human soul is considered feminine, 
for its role is to receive in order to procreate; and if the soul 
is to give birth to the spirit, then the Virgin Mary would be its 
model. Being a fragment of primal beauty, the soul sees all 
life with the eyes of love. The triad of faith-hope-love, which 
is essential in the metamorphosis into a more advanced form 
of human organisms, awakes many primal qualities that are 
temporarily inert, thus quickening the latent spiritual potenti- 
alities through appropriate disciplines. Some of them would 
be worthy of mention, even though they might be too 
familiar, such as the cultivation of personal ethics in any situ- 
ation, profitable or harmful. Approaching a spiritual life from 
the angle of knowledge or Logos stimulates revelations 
rational in character, while contemplation of “the intelligible 
beauty,” as Plato put it, attunes one to the voice of the soul 
able to spark a wave of inspiration. 

Riding on the wave of inspiration, one can easier rise 
above many difficulties if not altogether get rid of the 
psycho-mental bondage to the flux of stresses in life. When 
the oppressing difficulties of life and various carnal issues are 
resolved or merely cease to be important, the transformative 
process pertaining to gender will be expressed mainly on the 
cerebral level. On that account, many spiritual doctrines 
coincide almost universally, postulating that only in celibacy 
can one find a true permanent union of the male and the 
female within the self. What if they are not only within but 
also without? The ultimate experience of love is not simply in 
sex but in the realization of the unity in its recovered oneness. 
That is why spiritual love exists in a state of innocence, and 
its earthly analog is not erotic desire but the virtue of loving. 
Incidentally, Psyche (“soul” in Greek), the prototype of both 
beauties in the fairytales Beauty and the Beast and Sleeping 
Beauty, was awakened by Amour (Eros or Cupid) who took 
her to Olympus where she was given the drink of immortal- 
ity, and they were united in marriage as equals. Amour was 
redeemed from his lurid power of arising uncontrollable 
desires, as in gods, so in mere mortals. 

The nobility of /iberating love is transmitted through the 
revelation of the subliminal powers of love and their applica- 
tions that are far from the gross expression of sexual freedom, 
which is often licentious in its nature. The new perspectives 
offered by the sexual revolution take the idea of liberating 
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love to a troublesome extreme. How were we to set all these 
matters to right, withstanding erosive action of masses 
responsive merely to the physiological aspect of love? Vacci- 
nated by the biological instinct that 1s ever immune to a spiri- 
tual tendency, that type of love is overvalued if not glorified 
by the modern art of living. Considering the two important 
propositions that everyone can appreciate only what is to 
some extent analogous to one’s set of values and that man “in 
his default state” has no affiliation with spiritual regenera- 
tion, the present discussion may sound like an exaggeration, 
a kind of repartee over the series of improbable causes 
bringing, as it should be, impossible effects. Also, if we take 
into account how defensive is the protective crust of a cloud- 
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ed consciousness, all these ideas might be valid only to those 
who are capable to function independently of the notions 
nursed by the profane and mechanical world with all its 
delights and misery, sex obsession and profound corruptions, 
brought about by its rancid commitment to material ends. In 
short, overpowered by sensuality, people easily forget their 
true nature. 

Essentially, the world remains the same as it was at all 
times: men are born, multiply, grow old, sicken, and die. 
Their lifetime might be long or unpredictably short, for peri- 
odically half of the population has a habit of entering war 
with the other half. Even if the lyric recipe “All you need is 
love” seems to answer the basic need of humanity, it 1s under- 
stood differently by different people. Those who attest them- 
selves as guardians of freedom, security, and public bliss 
usually understand love in line with Henry Kissinger’s 
formula: “Power is the ultimate aphrodisiac.” Streamed 
through constantly rising requirements or, in clear-cut 
language, insatiable desires, that kind of power is founded on 
personal rank, material status, connections, a high degree of 
possessiveness, and, as it often happens, is accompanied with 
somewhat immoral habits, which, in worst cases, turn into 
vice with the sequels of vice. There is, of course, a perfectly 
suitable biological explanation for all this, deriving from 
Darwin, but we do not want to reduce the categorizing of 
human beings to that. Yet, moving our attentions from the 
chosen few to, let’s say, the man in the street, met acciden- 
tally, we would solemnly observe how the indecent intentions 
conceptualized in one clever mind get into the heads of all 
others with similar inclinations — and our metropolises are 
charged with that kind of aphrodisiac power that might repre- 
sent everything that is wrong with the world. The real reason 
causing people to become embroiled in samsara is in their 
desire for gross material experience that can give physical 
and social power, sexual pleasure with or without its repro- 
ductive drive, in addition to many other legacies left over 
from the days of the beast which survival depended upon its 
established sexual power and unrestrained fertility. Hence, 
the advertised standards of everyday reality revolve around 
physical fitness, plastic surgery, so-called body conscious- 
ness, and its untamed pleasures. 

To distrust these standards would not be enough, for one 
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has to be free from their subliminal influence. Eventually, all 
gross impulses are diminishing proportionally with the 
degree of evolution the individual has reached. The further 
human consciousness is from an instinctive behavior of the 
unconscious, the less man is similar to sexy chimps, sharing 
as much as 98% of the genetic heritage of a human being (as 
close as a fox to a dog). Is that the heel of Achilles of 
humanity? If so, taking 98% of our body, this heel or rather 
big foot leaves us only 2% for the rest. It is difficult to find 
solace in a mere thought of escaping from our organically 
imposed zoo; many people do, however, believing in other 
possibilities for the human race. These alternatives are also 
built into our genetic memory or rather preserved in our soul 
substance, our spiritual DNA. But densely surrounded by 
matter, man has difficulties in realizing them. Sometimes it 
seems that the “matter” itself creates false teachers like 
figures out of clay just to mislead man in his spiritual quest. 
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Having no spiritual potency, they talk profusely about spirit 
and love — and the effect of such a teaching is axiomatic as in 
a case of a boiled egg trying to produce a chicken. But the 
illusion is there; theoretically, it might be false, as might be 
false love and false wisdom and not only in the sense of being 
nonexistent, but false in the sense of having negative tenden- 
cies, being parasitic, or altogether evil. 

It would be fair, if perhaps baffling, to say that in an 
appropriate circumstance, when the time comes, a searching 
individual might try to escape into the spiritual “body” in 
which our consciousness lives. Then his biological paradigm 
begins to go in reverse of the aphrodisiac power it is predis- 
posed to, not into the gulf of nature, but out of it, that is contra 
naturam. That development might be interpreted in the fol- 
lowing proportion: what is normal to the animal becomes 
wicked to the physical man, and what is normal to the 
narrowly physical man becomes abhorrent to the spiritually- 
oriented person. With self-control, man can tame the animal 
inside, overcoming its dark shadow in his psyche. It would be 
difficult to say whether it is something man lacks or if there 
is something extra that hinders human beings in acquiring the 
superior faculties by which they can confirm and develop 
their godlikeness. 

The spiritual evolution is a natural process, but if forced 
into an unripe consciousness, the mind might plunge deliber- 
ately into the abyss of neurotic self-protection and sexual 
deviation. In such cases, people of good means and those 
who are equipped with their own inquiring facilities usually 
turn to Freudian or Jungian guidance, which is helpful in 
times of psychological emergencies. No one can deny that 
sex 1S essential on the natural level of existence, which is bent 
on the proliferation of life. Any novice exploring spirituality 
tends to reason about that dilemma. And if he is to follow the 
advice of the helping analyst, the best plan for him would be 
to join the two ways, uniting healthy pleasure with the spiri- 
tual quest — what he usually does to make himself comfort- 
able. Then it would be neither harmful nor significantly 
effective, but good enough to join some Eastern or Western 
type non-sectarian brotherhood functioning, so to speak, in 
the family way. 

The perplexity, however, arises for those on the path 
towards realization whose search is much too serious to link 
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it to any conventional method. Family values, free love, and 
everything in between would be not only a temporal measure 
resulting in a cognitive dissonance but also, in due course, all 
spiritual efforts might disintegrate without leaving a trace. 
Then it would be impossible to resist the hard realism of 
ordinary common sense, for one is gradually falling “asleep.” 
Coming to that, it will be better to reorient our attentions and, 
leaving the collective destiny of mankind to its healthy way 
of existence (sensible social activity, safe sex, moderate pro- 
liferation, body-building, multi-vitamin fitness, and such-like 
habits), to focus on the exceptional circumstances ruled by 
the nature of selectivity. Even if such situations put us face- 
to-face with both the sublime and the dangerously irrational, 
they are worthy of pondering. 

In mystical union, the rapturous heavenly fusing of two 
souls into one is rather free from gross carnal impulses, 
contrary to the tantric practices that long ago devaluated into 
psychedelic if not kinky eroticism. The divine impetus exists 
in everything, including sexual rapture, but is not equal to it. 
Throughout, Mother Nature uses pleasure for her ends, 
namely, for rounds and rounds of life propagation. Who can 
be protected from that biological mechanism effectively 
functioning among the Babylonian mass of people with their 
children and children of their children? Yet, the contradiction 
inherent in that law is as natural as this law itself: as the 
human race climbs higher in the scale of development, it 
becomes less fertile. Besides, something else is screened 
behind the model of biological breeding, something that is 
worth taking into consideration. The organic wellspring of 
the unconscious is rich with different predatory manipulative 
forces, including those negative psychodynamic fields that 
feed on sexual energy. Subtly inducing passions and desires, 
they operate as harmful astral influences. In folklore, they are 
known as succubi and incubi, female and male demonic 
forces thriving on human semen. But if the energy associated 
with sex is free from the malignant influences, free and 
rechanneled, it can give phenomenal possibilities in its 
supernal use. 

That is one of the principles of conservation of energy 
known in the yoga in its original form as exposed by Patanjali 
in Yoga Sutra and compellingly developed by Sri Shankara- 
charya in his exegesis of Vedanta>’The same is found in 
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monasticism and talked about in many related and unrelated 
scriptures as well. Overall, it is known in all spiritual prac- 
tices that wasting sexual energy for pleasure would lead these 
practices to a dead end. There is a source of immense power 
in the stored sexual energy that might be applied for achiev- 
ing the higher stage of the evolution. For it is said that when 
the heart is purified, the turbulent psychological flux 
becomes calm, “distilled” into its essence, and then tends to 
resolve the strife of the sexual opposites within and without 
in harmonious unification. If the harmonious love-stream 
becomes fully available, love is understood not as a mere sen- 
timent but as cosmic power -— in the concord of soul, mind, 
and world. Then another law transpires through the less and 
less clouded mind: what we admire much is what we shall 
come to be. The principle of attraction can make things seem 
beautiful, holding one’s heart poised above the sordid folly of 
the world. 
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To sum it all up, Hieros Gamos is neither for pleasure 
nor for carnal procreation but for the return to the pristine 
unity of M and F, of each and both. The love between two 
people is something like an elementary schooling of love 
between souls. The trace of that not overly complicated 
thought seems to be found everywhere. By our own nature, 
we ought to be better off than we are. Yet, it would be impos- 
sible to jump from a state so entrenched behind animal 
reflexes into a state of spiritual living without certain altera- 
tion. Bearing the reproductive organs in the body and hypo- 
thetically in the mind, the human race inherited the higher 
principle of its spiritual potency in its gender as well, 
meaning that we have a higher ability than what is given to us 
in everyday reality. (Perhaps creativity, at its best, is one of 
the minor forms of the manifestation of such ability in real 
life.) The driving force of some of the motivations in the psy- 
chology of man’s evolution can be traced even on the level of 
word-concepts. With somewhat illuminating evidence, the 
word “evolve” contains “love” within it, indicating where 
within us lies the formative power of evolution. Written 
backward and obscured, it still works like a password giving 
us access to a privileged secret that, 1n modern terms, would 
be a “computer system” of nature. If one is to come to the 
crux of it, finding “love” within “evolve,” (unless, of course, 
the whole endeavor is taken as a mere play of words), one’s 
entire life has to turn into the training and cultivation of the 
soul. 

At the zenith of the best possible relationships, consid- 
ering the limitations of the material life, there could be an 
almost perfect union, which at the same time is something 
else as well—a continuation of some sacred process. It is 
carried and maintained by the primal power of love, here and 
now, among all other beings and things, among the mourning 
and the sustaining virtues of the earth. In striking up a kind of 
psalm of thanksgiving to love, we simply want to say that a 
harmonious life is the very circumstance many people could 
have wished for. To the opposite effect, an inability to love 
makes one psychologically barren, if not ill. For indifference 
and ailing in the spirit propel one towards estrangement from 
everything when not only the ties of blood lose their 
meaning, but also the evolutional potential of the soul 
becomes paralyzed. If love is the most important long lasting 
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event in life, one would be inspirited in some obscure but 
wonderful way. That is very likely, but there is always a risk 
of sounding too airy about it. Indeed, the best feelings in a 
bloom of youth are short-lived, quickly passing seasons from 
spring to winter. Drawn close through passion and in the 
intoxication of a moment, the lovebirds early learn resigna- 
tion and have to search for another way to happiness if unable 
to remain together by surrendering and forbearance. 

On the contrary, love as the soul quality is enduring and 
rewarding in many senses; above all, it helps one to advance 
into a more interior state while growing elements of wisdom. 
Invigorating with noble feelings, such love survives because 
of its own integrity simply by being what it is. It may proceed 
unnoticeably and with utmost simplicity. What is more, in 
difficult moments, if one is able to wrap oneself in the 
virtues of the soul’s intention, not look around, and cast away 
all fears, it will prevent one from many damages. The envi- 
ronment altogether would be safer with the presence of love 
that is able to counterbalance many kinds of negativity — and 
the psychological fear of being damaged is one of them. In a 
certain sense, love is a storehouse of power and more nour- 
ishing than food. There’s no need to burden anybody with 
talking about too high or absolute values, save to add that 
what we imply is very different from the “undying, undeviat- 
ing love for the institution of marriage,” to use J.D. Salinger’s 
stock of words about the matrimonial matters.>8 Aside from 
grandiose sentiments and idealistic fantasy, above all, love is 
a joy of perfect understanding, without vein excitements and 
illusions. Technically speaking, that is the state when the 
heart chakra Anahata opens and functions at full capacity 
through the circuit with the Ajna, chakra of mental vision. 

Coming to less abstract terms, we have to make clear 
that all situations as described above might be connected with 
the real marriage, but not necessary. Should one be blessed 
with the correct partner, it will be much easier both in real life 
and in the alchemical “royal work.” In folklore, lovers meet 
in their haunting dreams, while appearing in their emotion- 
ally connected shadows — and those are not entirely impos- 
sible realities even if they were dreamed in myths, once upon 
a time, by one or both dreaming archetypes. If in fact, the 
situation is an archetypal one, it must preexist in the subcon- 
sclous awareness, which is somewhat similar to the dreams 
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that come true. Then the nuptial alchemy between the two 
will be present even in the common daily routine. The point 
is that whatever one is lacking for the completing of one’s 
predestined process, it may come from the other. 

Very often, endurance, forbearance, tolerance, and a 
loving attitude are rooted in the female strength, especially in 
the situations that are intolerable for the sane and rational 
mind. If we describe it taking poetic liberties, that 1s what 
happens when the fallen mind is met by the escalated heart, 
and, we believe, the reverse is not a rare case either. In a true 
analogy, the bleeding heart is often restored to life by the 
clear mind. In most cases, the loving intuition is stronger than 
mental dialectic; but not if logically incongruous intuition 1s 
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misused for the harmful ends it was never meant to serve. 
One needs a mental catalyst to transform dreamy romantic 
longing and sentimental premonitions into rational aspira- 
tions applicable to real life. Generally, brightness and illumi- 
nation are more typical for the man, and intuition and 
compassion for the woman, though, in reality, all these 
expressions are rather mixed, manifesting contrariwise, 
equally in both partners, or sporadically in turn, yet always 
interwoven as in a mesh. In the end and in toto, it makes little 
difference. 

As in any genuine relationship, so in a perfect marriage, 
no one is more dominant than the other, on the contrary, full 
reciprocity and love prevail, simply because the true union is 
based on a symbiotic rather than a predatory ecology. Here is 
a shift to completely different modus vivendi. The union 
becomes a conjunction of two into one mind. In an unequal 
marriage when one dominates the other, their minds are not 
united but divided, playing roles of a ruler and a servant. 
Even if the forces of the defeater and the defeated were to be 
happily blended together, their innermost nature is forced 
into wrong channels. Freedom does not know oppression. 
And a bloody fight on a riotous impulse against it is usually 
less than right, regardless of the saying that lover’s quarrels 
renew love and life. What kind of love and life do they renew, 
if the two continue to live together in some diseased way, 
with mental or, God forbid, manual disagreement, and with 
no redeeming qualities whatsoever? Such situations won’t be 
all that new for many intimates since they already know the 
ending. 

The picturesque examples of human motivation need 
not detain us from focusing on the principles of the true 
union. Love is the means. If it is indeed symbiotic, one 
desires what the other wishes and both are equal in all extents 
of intelligence, affection, and spiritual influx. Alchemically 
speaking, they are like the philosopher stone and the quintes- 
sence: their thoughts and feelings are in unison, and every- 
thing merges into one single goal. Similar to Shiva-Shakti 
principle awakened in the Ajna chakra, the single third eye, 
where “he” is a stable sustaining power, “she” is a pneu- 
matic dynamic force. They love for the sake of loving. 
Looking through each other eyes, they become a living proof 
that in love beings become equal. Each 1s both. Love without 
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reservation grants some kind of completeness, which 1s true 
or true enough to make people feel it. Transformed through 
the magic touch, those who love each other are interiorly 
united. Moreover, they feel a mutual presence in space and 
time, something like a quantum connection. Here we have to 
take a breath and admit that such a picture of enviable happi- 
ness is rarely seen in reality and has to be reintroduced on a 
sound psychoanalytical footing. 

A few self-explanatory sentences would be enough to 
strike a chord in those familiar with the analyst’s therapy dis- 
course. However, we must note that the psychology of 
troubled relationships is far from hierogamy, especially for 
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those who rely on psychotherapy too much. When the outer 
partner is clearly seen in the projection of one’s own self, 
such a partnership can stand on solid ground — so the analyst 
would promise, while pointing out that such solid ground 
might be established through sex, family values, a healthy 
imagination, and, of course, through a correct therapeutic 
approach. Consequently, one will be reminded that we all 
know that life is flawlessly imperfect and the longing for the 
faultless relationship and the ecstatic union is just one of the 
perfection complexes, just another repressed impulse that 
continually influences human thoughts and_ behaviors. 
Should the patient experience relief and exaltation, the exper- 
tise is worthy of trust. Gradually, each trip to the analyst will 
bring one closer to (or further from) the proper attitude 
towards the understanding of the projected gender contrasts 
and the promise of their balance. That is more than familiar in 
terms of “self-confident” ways of ordinary thinking. Neither 
a therapist nor a spiritual teacher can bring your understand- 
ing further than their own; their help, if any, might altogether 
retard the regenerative process of which they have learned 
from books or through their self-reliant imagination. 

It is a great deal more sensible to take the matter as it 
is without indulging in its subconscious display and to 
approach it with the light of natural ease, rather than with the 
darkness of overanalyzing. As any light-hearted and good- 
natured brute resisting profitable cleverness, as Winnie-the- 
Pooh and Piglet did, one may find a comfort in their 
therapeutic simplicity: “it’s so much friendly with two” when 
“the spring is really springing.” Certainly, it is not a working 
substitute when the problem is holding out its arms, but one 
of those illuminative exaggerations that do not talk like a 
book on psychoanalysis. In the end, it’s not the definitions 
that are important, but their essence and whether these ideas 
were ever translated into experience or if they are anything 
but a noble dream. We do not remember who said that if the 
higher truth is a theory, it falls within the lower truth. 

No matter what license we give to poetic imagination, 
that 1s what usually happens in everyday reality — people 
fortify their minds with the highest precepts and unwittingly 
transgress their arbitrary rules every hour of the day, turning 
the initiative around. There are so many “other” faces of love, 
with the distress of its absence, in its partial or total eclipse — 
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a quick look in any direction will let you observe living 
examples of the degeneracy of that noble feeling. We live in 
conditions of continual contradictions, in the most abstract 
terms, between the good and the wicked; and their outer war 
is reflected in us inwardly, in our constant struggle between 
harmonious states of consciousness and the states of love- 
lessness that takes forms of displeasure, hate, paranoia, 
psychosis...increasing or falling as mercury degrees in the 
thermometer. All this is projected back into the world, 
damaging everybody with undesirable effects, each caused 
by the preceding one. If love begets another love, hatred 
begets another hatred. And in that give-and-take game, the 
closest and the most loved ones are damaged the most. 
Besides, there are those who simply enjoy hurting people’s 
feelings whenever they feel like it. The worst of all is that not 
only do men like to confuse themselves with their longing 
and troubles, but their reasoning and inferior logic also 
defend what they like-thus any evil tendencies might be 
successfully justified. In such situations, any talk about unio 
mystica or even simply a harmonious relationship would 
excite either laughter or annoyance and would be labeled as 
naive and bizarre by anyone who lives under the dominion of 
one’s personal damon that finds nowhere rest. 

To press the argument further, if some people wear 
worried, anxious, and angry faces, showing not a trace of 
love, just clouds of distorted feelings and displeasure, there is 
another readymade set of masks of charming and smiling 
faces. They can be very lovely and pleasant, but also remote, 
frequently passing from amiability to sternness. Those kinds 
of characters manage to “love” without feelings, being void 
of the secret center that is encircled by the divine providence 
around the best human hearts. It is, however, senseless to 
judge them by means of the perennial values and the heart 
matters, because even if they hate nobody, they are equally 
incapable of love. Their exterior relationship might have a 
semblance of a genuine alliance, tranquil and at ease, but 
only for the sake of its preservation and according to the 
society’s rules. Such love is never lost since it did not exist in 
the first place. Whatever it 1s, one can easily foretell that such 
a relationship would be established on a reasonable private 
income and with nerves extracted, as it usually goes. 
Restrained by worldly considerations, both partners admira- 
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bly perform their duties. Herein lies a skeptical paradox 
accepted as a compromise: the best performance is that which 
is played with total sincerity, but sincerity as such does not 
need any performance. 

There are many incongruities in human characters, which 
are rather contradictory; on the other hand, it would be also 
contradictory if they did not exist. If some are consummate 
culture products, the others might be entirely natural, free, 
and reinless like wild animals — and both these specimens go 
beyond love. The bestial freedom, however inartificial it is, 
has its chaotic mixture of gloom, generated by an excess of 
physicality, unrestrained passions, and sordid habits. In 
certain cases, it is supplemented with limited mind views and 
crudely simple reasoning, or something of a similar sort. 
Humanly speaking, the brutal love of a “centaur” is not of an 
inspiring nature. The relationships based on lust change into 
hatred in a short time. Lending only a semblance of an 
alliance, such love, if any, melts away to nothing. That lies in 
the inevitable course of the daily lives of those who love 
fiercely and discard brutally, always hunting for new preda- 
tory excitement. Turning to a possible shortcut in the topic of 
the shady side of love, we would add only that there are many 
other kinds of gratification in life: such as, delight in adultery, 
bigamy, polygamy, and a variety of bodily pleasures that 
always come in vogue when nothing is considered disgrace- 
ful. One thing, however, became tiresome in the modern-day 
garden of delights — for those who got rid of their conscience, 
all that was considered scandalous and sinful in the old days 
also lost its charm and excitement. 

In the transition to terrestrial love, all depends on the 
degree of love arisen within the soul. In the eternal chain of 
development of that feeling, both its quantity and quality are 
important: whether it is active and initiative, passively recep- 
tive, or possessively absorbing. Just like everything goes up 
and down, love is a fluctuating feeling: in one, there may be 
more or less of it, in the other little or none. However uncon- 
ditional true love is, it is not without discernment. Blind love 
is easily deceived, attracting different parasitizing forces. In 
such cases, unconditional love would be the fastest way to 
defeat love’s spiritual aim. If it is completely blind, it couples 
gods and demons. 

In the world we live in, the very meaning of word “love” 
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has different connotations appearing in many disguises, in its 
highest and its lowest form. On the road between half-animal 
and half-god (indicating a distant future of the advanced 
human race), there are so many signs with private meanings 
that people name according to their wishes and preferences. 
For the respected fellows fit for politics, love would be 
mostly marriage with the functional family relationship and 
in some measure, various romantic liaisons. Life might 
proceed under the cover of virtuous sentiments, or none of 
them would adorn (or obscure) the ordinary marriage tale. 
Much worse 1s if the whole thing is treated as no more than 
an animal transaction, however civilized and meritorious its 
presentation might appear. The object of desire 1s unimport- 
ant — the desire calls itself love. When the unresolved 
instinctual habits are reawakened, they cause a perverse 
understanding of everything, including relationships, which 
might be utterly debased through carnal gratification, 
bondage, and abuse. In a language of brief eulogy, that would 
be the funeral of love in the matter. 

There is no sense in cataloging the unhappy unions and 
false concords: a special treatise would not cover their pro- 
portions, and yet before quitting that regrettable subject, we 
are compelled to mention that genuine relationship might 
also look like insincere if they are obstructed with mutual 
collisions, strife, and karmic adjustments. The sweet mystery 
of love includes also those types that earnestly fell in love, 
but cannot live together. Some “wires get crossed” occasion- 
ally with catastrophic results. Such has been described and 
lyricized innumerably, both in dramatic tempo and with an 
ironic touch like in the song: “Even in the garden of love, one 
might meet his luck picking up a lemon.” There we are left to 
speculate on the forces that draw the two together until God 
parts them again. Do these connecting forces of destiny indis- 
criminately torment and tempt the human race while enlight- 
ening it through negative revelations? Or perhaps otherwise, 
are they serenely indifferent as First Cause, while we are 
acting upon motives of our own vanity? Whatever they are, 
taken all in all, the antidote is often presented along with the 
poison. 

Sometimes, the union assumes the form of clashing 
rocks only externally and only for those who happen to pass 
through them. As in the adventures of Odysseus, passing 
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between the two inseparable friends — Scylla of arrogant 
pride and Charybdis of unruly foolishness — would be not of 
trilling nature. It is interesting to note that there are many 
“ideal” unions in the infernal regions of mythology; such is 
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the marriage of Echidna and Typhon whose union produced 
many monstrous offspring. At certain points of our lives, 
many of us are forced to deal with one or another type of 
“harmonious” coupling united by their evil thoughts and 
deeds. They are byproducts of the other side of love, which 
discussion needs no continuation, except to mention that they 
give us plenty of opportunities for temptation, troubles, and 
the like when kept within the bounds of their genre. 
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At the most abstract level, the union includes the 
marriage of the above and the below, not only in the conjunc- 
tion of the opposites but also their natural attraction and uni- 
fication. Does it as well include the marriage of heaven and 
hell, as William Blake envisioned it? If so, 1s that alliance by 
love? We rationalize this all-too-frequently used word and do 
violence to it. One thing is clear —in all departments of 
human life, love binds all things together, connecting not 
only with good but also with everything else. 

Reverting to Am I Me? question, we shall try to translate 
our personal experience into an objective language of pres- 
ent-day conceptions and furnish some facts. The most 
obvious of them is that our union brought a few fruits to the 
family tree of our artworks. While we were working on them, 
our thoughts were progressing together as 
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The dissonance within man needs to be resolved to a conso- 
nance that would make itself felt in innumerable ways. 
Perhaps the Am I Me? question, which in itself is already an 
answer, might be presented as a leitmotif of this theme. With 
personal intensity, we tried to bring a transpersonal meaning 
into our photo-iconography, showing the dual aspect of the 
universal datum. Hopefully, it will not fall on a barren soil. In 
the life we led together, art was ever present as an additional 
gluing substance, coming not from responses to outside 
information but from within. That creative “within” was not 
an entirely individual realm, but closely connected to certain 
general principles. In youth, we happened to have all the 
benefits of the magic bohemian life for which we lost our 
taste rather early. Instead, we enjoyed the secret creative 
instants out of which all these concepts emerged, entwining 
our artwork and our life with archetypal patterns. Sometimes, 
looking at them from the perspective of years, our life seems 
to us to be closer to some unidentified myth than to an 
ordinary marriage tale. 

Trying to confine ourselves only to what is essential — 
the least we would want is to dilute it with fine phrases about 
the solace and the deliverance of art — we have to admit that 
a union without spiritual, emotional, and aesthetic content 
would not be integral for us. Our art has brought joy and a 
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sense of play in everything we did together, reaching each 
other with and without words. Life itself seems to be a work 
of art, perhaps not exactly of our own, but certainly, we play 
a great part in its happening. The most important things came 
in our life spontaneously; the same can be said about the 
immanent fusion of love and art as if we have given them an 
almost independent status — they lived to be lived out. Such 
fusion cannot happen for a practical reason, otherwise, it 
would be neither true art nor true love but a business relation- 
ship. Yet, there have always been and always will be limita- 
tions. All physical life is, in a way, a limitation of the inner 
nature. So art is, created alone or together. 

Besides the range of possibilities, love and creativity 
tend to reduce the distance between the gender opposites, as 
without, so within. The disparate components of the indi- 
vidual psyche are synchronized in this wise as well. The true 
marriage is the union of dispositions and minds, and in a 
manner of speaking, the formation of one mind out of two. 
Theoretically, that requires the correct pair of vectors which 
result would be another vector, although, in practical life, that 
would not be so easy. Who knows, maybe people have to wait 
together for lifetimes, mooning over each other ceaselessly 
before the intimate understanding may be attained — that in 
effect might be love. To illustrate its many faces, we have to 
switch back and forth from its primary generic mode of 
expression to its secondary individual manifestation. In 
parallel, it must be mentioned that realized human beings are 
other than their personality. Not only the power of love but 
also our individual ego — the whole of our personal “I” — are 
loans granted to our souls to realize what they are. Therefore, 
any personal situation has to be observed from both objective 
and subjective sides, and so we try to do, periodically 
changing polarity in our reasoning. 

Whether our life went its slow natural course or certain 
events crossed our path unexpectedly, we relied on our rela- 
tionship. Developmentally matched together in our sameness 
and otherness, we felt that 1n cooperation it 1s much easier to 
bear the difficulties of breaking through personal limitations 
and different mazes of fortunes. Sometimes, in the entre-nous 
spirit, we signed our letters to friends: “GerLOVEin,” with 
“love” inserted. Together, we seemed to be more sheltered 
from the contamination of collective vibrations of which we 
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have to say a few words. 

Culture always tries to “domesticate” artists. We do not 
mean this in the inferior sense, where artists are forced to kill 
their visions by creating artworks correct as uniforms. All 
types of artists — those with unbridled creative instincts and 
those endowed with reason and intelligence — have to pass 
through certain periods of inner adaptation to outer circum- 
stances. So have we, but as much as it was possible, we tried 
to adapt the outer circumstances in our mind, not the other 
way around, adapting our consciousness to them. That 
seemed to be possible only through having a kind of spiritual 
immune system (at least we are inclined to think so) and 
perhaps also through maintaining a certain center, stimulated 
in a complementary male-female way. It was obvious that the 
s-our-ce of our endurance must be found within, and blaming 
others for their or, God forbid, our own mistakes and misfor- 
tunes was bound to be worthless, if not changed everything 
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for the worse. In any situation, we tried to remain in our own 
skin, even though at times it felt rather tight. Perhaps, the 
recurrent feeling of being alone with each other in the whole 
world was also helpful. But that sentiment is the trickiest of 
all and needs to be explained on the impersonal level. There- 
fore, setting our “tale” going in that direction, we have to lean 
on its objective impersonal side as we did before. 

There is a universal and an individual nature; one is an 
extension of the other. Realization of that connection gives 
certain hints to the clue of liberation, or rather to experienc- 
ing the identity of our individuality, ever questioning “am I 
me?” with the universal power of “I am that I am,” inexplica- 
bly resonating with the invisible voice heard by Moses. 
Blame us not for the challenging cryptic qualities in the meta- 
phorical layering — it is impossible to project the implied idea 
either with verbal certainty or with straight logic and sure 
observation. How is one to describe the conversion of human 
nature into its divine equivalent in spite of the sense of “TI” in 
us, behind which it is impossible to go? Is that “I merely an 
appearance of one complete “Self’? If it is, then neither 
“I-ness” nor “you-ness” would be necessary — just One with 
the Self of all. Who would then ask “am I me?” Who would 
be married to whom, if “I am the one beyond both,” as The 
Gita says? If God is the infinity, where could our seemingly 
parallel lives converge? 

Even if we strike an invisible note again and without 
redeeming awareness, about which we are equally transpar- 
ent, our intentions are far from falling into the missionary 
trap. This writing is not aimed to be a thesaurus of prefatory 
remarks about a mystical subject, nor it is a protracted reflec- 
tion on the psychological factors of do’s and don’ts, and is 
most certainly not an intellectual speculation on the “what- 
ness” of God we can never know. One thing is sure that the 
main theme is “woven around” the passage from the profane 
to a transcendent state. That narrow path, enclosed on both 
sides, promises every existential crisis and demands the 
dignity of daring. Seen in that light, our Song of Songs or, 
rather our Thought of Thoughts is about the union of the 
human and the transhuman parts of man’s psyche. (No 
wonder that the etymology of “psyche” was not by chance 
derived from the Greek word “soul,” literally interpreted as a 
“blowing vital breath defining life.”’) 
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From conjecture to conjecture, taking different pictorial 
forms, we tried to forecast the lines upon which that union 
develops and yet could not resist the thought that the transhu- 
man and the human idea of transhuman might be, and 
perhaps are not the same. It is only gradually, with the lapse 
of years and emancipation from the prevailing circum- 
stances, that these estimations came to a better understand- 
ing. As in the pyramid, the lower forms of the union of 
opposites support its higher expressions. Moving from 
episode to episode, of which the invisible thread goes 
through our entire visual story, we tried to recreate that struc- 
ture by blurring out the line between subjective art and objec- 
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tive reality. Things that cannot be easily phrased were 
brought out as visual images, reflecting the mental pictures of 
what we literally thought. All of that may be taken only as a 
supplement to the desirable condition, which in real life is 
hardly possible. And it is not only that; it is also hardly 
possible to interpret what a marriage that is above every 
marriage means, and what in Hierogamy can make the two 
not only one flesh but also one spirit. If love were accepted as 
a channel of universal power without resistance, each thought 
would be in that kind of love which gives and asks for 
nothing, then, speaking alchemically, “whatever comes back 
is pure gold.”°? 

Perceived as an infinite existence, the spirit limits itself 
in individual beings for an individual experience. At the 
lowest point of their individuation, they are thrown upon 
their own resources and left all in all to themselves, while 
their disconnected ego reaches its limits of separation. After 
enduring that ego-centered blockade, the spiritual substance 
is gradually magnetically attracted back by its very source. 
Something in us wants to go home, and there is no metaphor 
whatsoever in saying that. In the slow recovery of spiritual 
oneness within, the awakened man has the initially sporadic 
experiences of unity that are gradually stabilized and eventu- 
ally lead to a new formation — a universalized individuality — 
the state inaccessible to the unjust. In plain words, love acts 
as a magnetic force, and, springing from a secret oneness, 
towards oneness it returns. In terms of karmic cause and 
effect, their correlated pattern is congenial to that of the 
fountain, its rising spray makes an ingenious design in the air 
and comes back — such is the fountain of life revolving within 
itself. The more a human heart receives of that spiritual agua 
vitae, the more it expands; and, at a certain moment, it must 
open out, which is inevitable — a biological matter. 

The deepest source of love or its highest peak (the words 
make no difference) is of spiritual essence, above the 
physical nature. If all material roads return to their native 
source, that is back to matter attending the needs of the flesh, 
all spiritual efforts put man on the road to recovery, leading 
towards an almost infinite sense of oneness. And some of the 
annex pathways of it go through duality, through “just the 
two of us.” That suggests not the loss of individuality, but 
rather an enhancement of it. Love can change human life 
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from the sensual experience to spiritual experience as if it 1s 
a kind of higher therapy. In some mysterious way, we become 
one with the object of our love. What we are talking about is 
not a sentimental attachment, but rather a universal force, not 
amour but caritas, born out of the sacrifice of the primary 
egotism. The presence of that force becomes apparent in 
man’s life when his/her carnal eros begins to lose its sensual 
expression. That triggers the reprogramming of the ego that 
is gradually processed as though a sensitive film exposing its 
latent image featuring the archetypal or universal side of a 
personality. The essence is dwelling behind everything, 
including the progression that restores the order inside us. 
Tuned into it at different pitches, an individual “I” can speak 
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in different voices: for the collective “self,” for a couple of 
“selves,” strictly for oneself, or for his own yang-yin doppel- 
ganger, all with different force and intention: as a complete or 
incomplete egotist or like a prophet speaking not his own 
words but of the divine will. In the latter case, the message 
must be rooted in the essence of the true meaning of love (as 
agape and caritas in Greco-Roman definitions and as maitri 
in Buddhist’s, which literally translated means the universal 
loving kindness). 

The budding new understanding of love also has to 
attract a better karmic opportunity. We cannot argue with 
destiny even if we can, and yet, should it abide by its uniting 
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course prompted by wishful thinking, the result will follow. 
The same could be applied to the M-F relationship. When 
both minds turn off inferior things, beginning with their own 
egocentricity, the complete mutual self-giving becomes the 
summit of the union of two souls. Such is not easy to come by 
in real life, but many features that accompany it might serve 
us shreds of evidence, the most convincing of which would 
be altruism. Love often expresses itself in service. Some are 
ready to sacrifice all for others, some sacrifice all others to 
themselves — both are manifesting symptoms of love, though 
in the latter case the feelings are exclusively to oneself, 
twisted by the power of egotism. Love needs no other reason 
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but love, even towards your own self. 

Here we must inject a note of caution, because that 
feeling is not altogether wicked, as its extremes are. By that, 
we do not mean that one has to find what 1s called the happy 
medium in one’s own egotistic conduct, moderated by good 
manners and a “smile related back,” however indirectly, “to 
one’s own ego.’ That type of self-lover could be quite ego- 
tistic and heartless, but at least not systematically and not 
without logical coherence, whereas otherwise a good many 
educated and elegant people could be so snobbish and aloof 
that they are scarcely aware that they and anybody else might 
have a heart. They never blow a fuse. On the dangerous 
extremes are those preoccupied entirely with themselves, 
who listen solely to the counsel of their own self-motivated 
wants, leading to the destruction of the others and the self. 
And yet, there is some truth even in the labyrinths of self- 
centeredness. If we leave aside personifications and turn to 
the law of nature that regulates self-love in each human and 
each animal, we might notice that all creatures are born 
“knowing the way,” that is with biologically conditioned 
self-determination in order to exist. The certain dosage of 
self-love is vital for the preservation of our beings and that is 
not less important than the five senses. Understood on that 
level, our self-love, which is bound to the self-preservation 
instinct, warns us to respect the same in the others. And that 
has nothing to do with the tight closet of the private ego, in 
which there is no room for love except to oneself. 

Talking about closets or any living spaces, love can 
unlock all doors, as in heaven, so in hell, for better or for 
worse. Knowledgeable in both directions, the fallen angel 
Lucifer, the notorious Biblical character, had the best of both 
worlds: one is of love, the other of desire, explicitly, before 
and after his fall. With love, as with the philosopher’s stone, 
one can turn lead into gold and vice versa if that stone is of 
the rolling nature and love is selfish. The former operation is 
far from the ordinary discussion, but the latter can be pre- 
sented as a loss of spiritual potentiality, as a conscious distor- 
tion of the truth, or even as an evil for evil’s sake. The 
old-time alchemical prescription for that strategy is rather 
simple: make lead appear as gold in the public mind, thus 
destroying its bad enough capacity for discrimination and 
understanding, then cordially justify public’s indulgence into 
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the things it had been previously ashamed of. Any vice can be 
dressed up artistically, in the spirit of the time and a la mode. 
Nevertheless, “gold” that only looks like gold causes certain 
individuals to reject it — so 1t seems most natural to conclude. 
And what is sacrificial love? The question might sound 
like an overture for another exceedingly difficult topic found 
in any field of literature and the arts. Is it an ardent surrender- 
ing affection of youth, exalted and consumed in its flame? It’s 
precisely that kind of loving unto death Alexander Pushkin 
poeticized in the suicidal duel of Lensky with Onegin. He 
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envisioned it with the queer personal force that went into it as 
if he were seeing his own future before his own eyes — and 
indeed, the dramatic event proved to be a rehearsal of the 
poet’s own fate. With feelings, excessively demanding and 
intense, one can destroy everyone one is fond of, including 
himself. Even though love rules its kingdom without a sword, 
its sacrificial law dominates all phenomena. Starting from 
passive self-humbling to, symbolically speaking, self-cruci- 
fixion, the soul passes many phases of understanding and 
realization of the sacrificial offering and mystical “death,” 
which in itself 1s an ominous gift from the gods to us that 
goes hand in hand with love. 

The laws of love and death are full of mystery, espe- 
cially in their interconnection, dramatically reflected in both 
the apocalyptic alliance of caritas and mors and the elegiac 
stanzas of eros and thanatos. Making the intimate union, the 
sacrificer and the sacrificed coincide in the same soul, surren- 
dering its alter ego, libido, or whatever inferior ingredient of 
its nature might be, and give it up to the higher purpose. 
There is a gradual perfection through faith and sacrifice with 
all its inherent dangers, not only natural but also of vital 
importance: ina way, it grows like atree with sunlight con- 
scious branches and deep-down subconscious roots spread- 
ing 1n all directions. We have no direct way of checking them, 
but since artists communicate more successfully in images 
than they do verbally, we try to envision them metaphori- 
cally. Both visual and non-prosaic vocabularies might be 
matchless in bringing out the complex ideas that are immea- 
surable by ordinary linear-rational standards. 

Leaving aside what is unattainable, let us look at what 
is measurable and ordinary. There are sacrificial elements 
embedded in the genetic patterns: as of men, so of animals, 
which parental affection always gives more love than their 
offspring is capable of returning. It is enough to look at any 
bird couple and delight in how they teach their “eggs” to fly. 
On the other hand, a cat that is ready to give its life for her 
kittens once they are grown, abandons them to the point of 
failing to recognize them. And the little ones respond recipro- 
cally. Biologically, the mother is the emissary of nature, she 
is fulfilling its bidding in reproducing her kind. In the most 
general terms, the sacrificial attitude, as well as the mutual love 
of the sexes, 1s also a device of nature to keep things going. 
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Some similarity to that law could be found in the social 
order requiring a certain degree of adjustability to it, which 
also might overgrow into a sacrifice. To give this deliberation 
both historical and collective ground, we simply mention that 
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some died for love of communism, some for hate of it. On an 
everyday level, one’s individual feelings are constantly sacri- 
ficed to the necessities of the collective affairs and not only. 
If we dig deeper in time, whole nations have been annihilated 
as a sacrifice to a kings’ vanity and greed. The attitude 
towards a social order of whatever kind might differ from 
man to man, considering the degree of his sensitivity and its 
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over- and underexposure to public life. For self-esteemed 
individuals, who, so to speak, own their own ego, any social 
structure is not only taxing but can also wind them up to the 
point of personal madness. French artist Antonin Artaud 
would be a good enough example of that attitude -— as in 
practice, so in theory — he elaborated a chain reaction within 
the whole system by sacrificing what is initiated by fate and 
accomplished by nature. Using analogy as his basic way of 
self-analysis, with uninhibited lucidity, he described the tem- 
perament of Van Gogh as being stamped in the same mold as 
his own, and pronounced him “the man suicided by society.” 
Historically, many creative people tended to lose sight of the 
external, perceiving it as a dream world intended only for a 
popular audience, which dreams are regulated by political 
ghouls. Who can know for sure whether it is a poetic or pro- 
phetic madness that assures many creative types that it is 
senseless to expect to find truth in the labyrinth of matter? 

Not all life regulations, however, strain in a crude way, 
and not everybody lives in constant peevishness over daily 
annoyances. There are many softer degrees of these feelings 
conditioned by, so to speak, a mild sacrifice, or rather obliga- 
tory offerings made either with, or mostly without, attentive- 
ness. In fact, love of the neighbors, their moral principles and 
their gods, also imposes a certain penalty upon an individual 
freedom unless we accept our neighbors’ lives and beliefs 
without too much questioning. Moving down over the scale 
of individualization towards depersonalization, we can para- 
phrase the whole account from another point of view. Those 
whose ego belongs to the collective soul are afraid to sacri- 
fice their identification with it, remaining dependent on the 
dependable and ever searching for the protection of people 
against people. They live in a crowd and oppose any sign of 
individualization — as in themselves, so 1n the others. 

Many people think that a saintly service in the commu- 
nity in the manner of Mother Theresa can bring love to all 
concerned, give them some inner fuel, and help them to gain 
some temporal peace. Fortified by one fate or another, such 
services and ceremonies gradually unfold their role as called 
for by the plot and purpose of religious institutions. Now, 
when the world is changing and there is no particular reason 
why people would not change with it, theological and spiri- 
tual things are offered with the dictates of common sense and 
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not without a financial profit. Nothing is at variance with life, 
when, in the words of Hermann Hesse, and to his deep 
regrets, “Even Lao-tse became a fashion like Tarzan.” Fol- 
lowing the same tendency, the next succession of “culturati” 
amicably pronounced Jesus Christ a superstar. We do not 
want to sound sardonic, but simply say that time does not 
stand still, exactly as the Romans predicted: “Times change, 
and we change with them” (tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis), but we do it now in a much faster way. 
Clearing the mind of the bits and pieces of the already 
profane enough culture, the next tattooed generation ad- 
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vanced a great deal in the direction of physicality. Overpow- 
ered by sensuality and gradually submerging in pop-culture 
ignorance, the ensuing “brave new world” seems to recog- 
nize mainly gross values, if not negative altogether. We 
cannot resist the pleasure of quoting Shakespeare’s line that 
remains unaffected by time: “Hell 1s empty. And all the devils 
are here.” (Temp. 1, 2) That briefly illustrates how our neigh- 
bors love their gods and are ready to sacrifice their beliefs (if 
they retain any). 


Returning to the idea of sacrificial love and life, we ad- 
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mit to seeing them mainly in connection with spiritual values. 
Could it be that humanity’s fate is that it should play its theo- 
logical “game” and lose? Then its result would be predict- 
able, carrying its own solutions around with it, the way a 
turtle carries its shell. By virtue of constant repetitions, at the 
end of any cultural period or, broadly speaking, civilization, 
people always blaspheme against their own former beliefs. In 
preparation for a new advent and certain changes in the col- 
lective consciousness, any new religion, even of an unreli- 
gious kind, receives a sacrifice of the preceding creed. That 
customary rolling-over from one period to the next does not 
change the crux of the matter — all things remain the same, 
just as in the old saying: if God comes to live on earth, people 
would smash His windows. Considering the fact that even 
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man’s altruism has an egotistic nature, whether in his private 
or communal life, the final sentiment of that “sermon” would 
be rather humble — true love and the faithful sacrifice are 
always veiled by the activities of the outer nature. However 
inclusive all extremes of sacrificial feelings might be, they 
would not be sufficient to explain sacrificial love. Suddenly 
aware that we have come farther than we intended, painting 
the whole situation into a somewhat religious corner that, in 
the artists’ case, is supposed to be occupied by art, we shall 
try to remedy it visually, with the images having a relatively 
uplifting content. 

The true and the beautiful are sealed within a condition 
of confining and fleeting phenomena, which are a-men and 
o-men for men. The veritable meaning of events is not so 
much in outer expressions as it is in the latitude of the heart. 
Those really possessing it, need neither to show nor to 
practice it because it flows out of them by itself in perfect 
balance and proportion in times of need. What is more to the 
point, the well-balanced male-female union might be an 
instrument of training for spiritual giving, that kind of union 
may teach one better than any sermon, sutra, or koan how to 
offer one’s whole nature for the transcendent oneness. In our 
iron age, only a tender spirit can pass these gates. It 1s said 
that whoever knows how to serve others will someday be 
served by angels, but that must not be understood verbatim, 
as, in fact, everything else projected in that hermeneutical 
picture story. Love opens the dead centers in man, carrying 
him through each of them towards realization, bringing faster 
crystallization and completion of his soul ingredients that 
assist the formation of his subtle body. Naturally, the law of 
service reflects the kundalinit movement, in which the 
descending stages of unselfish service correspond to the 
ascending stages of realization. In love, serving is ruling. 

The spiritual marriage in its preliminary steps has a 
variety of aspects ranging from negative to positive — it all 
depends on the “starters” taking the field at the beginning of 
the conjugal game. Attesting each step of the movement of a 
natural man, who is not more than an anthropoid in his habits 
in comparison to a man of heart and soul, one can safely 
predict that what is possible for a natural man in theory might 
be impossible in practice. The vistas of human development 
open the hope for a successful end, but the road is endless and 
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consists of blind alleys. One of the first turns into these alleys 
is assured by people’s craving for social and material 
resources. If that urge is powerful enough, it can magneti- 
cally attract a flux of circumstances that will begin to deliver 
the half-baked mind into mental and physical traps set by his 
own desires —and there is no limit to their number. Then 
every living instinct begins to scream for more. We might 
summarize the hypothetical story like this: as a standard 
product of any time, the protagonist wants to be rich and 
famous, and whenever the occasion arises, he is certainly 
getting near to the occasion. 

For those trying to live in accordance with high prin- 
ciples, the enormous riches are always excessive, similar to 
an electric current too strong for the circuit. On the other 
hand, pathological deficiencies in life might be considered as 
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another extreme unless it 1s voluntarily practiced, as in yoga, 
Hesychasm, or other ascetic disciplines. Even though all this 
is written for people carrying more idealistic than pragmatic 
traits, a certain material independence from the mundane 
matters and the coarse laws of life would be helpful and prac- 
tical at an early level of development. That must not be 
understood as a large bank account, but rather as a temporal 
help in time of crises. Peace of mind is impossible without a 
considerable amount of independence, mental hygiene, and 
perhaps solitude, which are necessary for a preparatory state 
but quite insufficient for the essential one. The starting point 
is explicitly less ambiguous than the ending, which requires a 
leap. Itis known that the advanced souls maintain the unper- 
turbed state of mind whether in poverty or in abundance. 
Wealth might give some happiness where there is nothing 
else to give it. Anyway, the true union is not the type of match 
when he 1s rich and she is pretty. 

Let us look at the vistas of human development in the 
longest run through the Eastern way of perception, i.e. with 
an understanding of eternal life not as living forever, but as an 
endless chain of periodic mortal existences, in which man is 
molded and remolded again and again by his own karmic 
deeds. While assuming his transitional appearances, he 
changes as in the cycle of seed — flower — fruit — seed. 
Starting from initially dull and non-eventful incarnations, the 
life-thread begins to wind through different ordeals and tests 
forming something out of “him” and “her,” or rather to say, 
forming the new “them” capable of consolidating an androg- 
yny substance, so at the end they might be not only pro- 
nounced, but also truly be one on earth and in heaven. 
Certainly, the hierogamy is not to be expected at the early 
stages of kundalini movement. There must be some karmic 
predisposition for the exact fitting of the two natures, and 
perhaps some predestination for the integral union and its 
safe transition to the terrestrial love. Without clearly being 
conscious, the two souls recognize each other somehow, 
somewhere, in the spontaneous activity of ultimate reality. In 
the holographic-fractal-like spheres of the astral plane, each 
perfect union must be unique: one is the only being for the 
other, the only one who can form the integral being out of 
two. 

It 1s more accurate and fitting to try to contain our spec- 
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ulations — or shall we say the sole poetic effort — within the 
proper bounds. This implies, of course, that people’s overall 
experience is not shaped in this happy way. In certain situa- 
tions, mainly at the early stage of development, the two pre- 
destined beings might not meet or, not recognizing their soul 
mate, move past each other, passing by as two ships in the 
night. Dimly, they might know about their potentials, each 
with his/her own code of morality and understanding of the 
union, which may be either of bodies, of their inner prin- 
ciples, or both. Women especially like to think of a promising 
love, creating romantic illusions and giving themselves up to 
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the art of a living imagination, drawn from first-, second-, or 
third-hand experience. But if we see all things simple, 
reducing them to fundamentals, even romantic literature 
might be helpful for the preservation of the uncorrupted 
capacity for pure emotion (to a certain degree, of course). In 
limitations of matter, holding on to love, even in the imagina- 
tion, makes our toils of life easier. To add a very convenient 
generalization, even if it may sound blase and for some less 
than right — the distance in time and space lends enchantment. 
That is what makes romantic people give their soul and body 
support to L'amour et la mort cinema and literature. Apart 
from that, we intend to relieve all previous writing on that 
entangled subject with a simple statement: it is not a manual 
for marital fantasies. We described the possibilities and the 
structural basis, metaphysical in some way, that might or 
might not be far from the actual events happening. 

In the end, perhaps, it would be wrong to say nothing 
of a grace that manifests through the self-existent motiveless 
joy of being together. Love has its own reward as simple as it 
can be: two beings, congenial to each other, love and value 
each other in the right way with immediate understanding 
and affection. They never lie to each other, so their life is illu- 
minated by perfect trust in confidence and sincerity. It 1s not 
mere morality and understanding of what is to be done, but 
rather the doing of it, genuinely and indisputably — for long 
ago they got rid of the “skill” of pretending, lying, and such- 
like talents. When we are looking for the right and easy 
words, the first simile comes to mind: love and wisdom are 
like twins, both “thinking” the same thing and both are “made 
happy” by the identical situation. Because intelligence at its 
highest degree is love, and blooming in truth love is wisdom, 
and they are, so to speak, happily married. It is when one 
makes peace with his/her own wit, will, heart, and guts. 
Therefore, the first biggest fortune is love with wisdom, 
backed up with the uncorrupt capacity for pure emotions. Far 
from any standards and conventions, Hieros Gamos is so in 
unison with grace. With all our approximations to it, one 
thing remains clear: this grace falls only upon a nature ready 
to receive it. 

After rereading the opening and closing paragraphs of 
this chapter, we would like to outline its content somewhat 
cosmologically — love is like a space capsule for an astronaut, 
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for it creates a certain invisible layer around the organism, an 
aura of sympathy and benevolence, working not only as a 
protective cover but also as a mode of communication and 
conveyance, by which one can relieve oneself from the 
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troubles of material existence. By its nature, true love stands 
above the rules of that life, in which the predatory law — the 
ill-fated law of our dimension — regulates all give-and-take 
exchanges. Love in wisdom is not a sentimental attachment 
but a creative substance, from which, speaking biblically, the 
ladder of Jacob is weaved, the ladder leading out of the limi- 
tations of the 3-dimensional sphere. The same in alchemical 
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lingo, the fire of love provides a uniform and constant heat to 
the mystical furnace in which all transformations are per- 
formed, including the transformation of the alchemist 
himself. Reaching the heavenly quintessence, the most 
important ingredient necessary for the formation of a subtle 
astral body, the enlightened adept would be able to operate in 
a permanent counterpart of his impermanent terrestrial body. 
Finally. We are instruments of much higher arrangement, 
love included. Love is a presence of such substance that 
knows its presence itself. It is seeded in us and through us in 
so many forms and not only as the sum of our joint emotions 
but as something imperishable. 


P.S. One single life can be seen atemporally, as a synopsis, or, 
rather, as a compressed point devoid of qualities and mea- 
surements. Someday our lives may be seen just like that, con- 
densed to infinity as a binary point. They will reach a state of 
hiddenness (as everybody else), attested down here by the 
death certificate. Then the linear unfolding of the perfor- 
mance of these lives will be insignificant for the summum 
bonum of the souls. 
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five-pointed star)... The Gerlovins rejected the notion that the magic 
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believe it is a key which, along with others, will eventually unlock 
the mysteries of the mind. “Abstract theory” one is tempted to say... 
but by inscribing their magic numbers on the face itself, the Gerlo- 
vins remind us that for the Greeks, theoria meant “direct sight.” 
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light... It is usually Rimma Gerlovina, who emerges to fill the 
format in the harmoniously balanced pictorial composition. Words, 
signs, or numbers have been written into her skin. Applied exter- 
nally, they are in the flesh for life. Yet the association that what is 
internal emerges to be visible externally... 

“There are many forms of presentation of truth, each suited to the 
understanding of each of us,” declare Gerlovina/Gerlovin when they 
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“Harsh but gripping, aggressive but also beautifully crafted, the 
large photographs by this husband-and-wife team of conceptual 
artists are decidedly high impact. They also explore ideas that are 
considered particularly hot in the gallery world — body art, language, 
cynicism, puns and the notion of self. By using red and black paint 
to depict forms and letters on their arms and faces, the Gerlovins 
turn themselves into props that convey a visual or mental riddle. 
Their cleverly illuminated larger-that-life photographs intensify and 
transform the results. 

With her white skin, almond eyes, oval face, thin lips and high- 
arched brows, Ms. Gerlovina is mesmerizing in the role that she 
takes, and Mr. Gerlovin frequently offers a burly, terrorizing counte- 
nance that animates the riddle he poses...” Phyllis Braff, “Messages 
in Tapes and ‘Photoglyphs’” (Photoglyphs at Hillwood Art Museum), 
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“The Gerlovins transform themselves into shamanic figures by 
painting their faces and upper bodies with palindromes and visual 
riddles. In Madonna with Child, however, a luminous and unmarked 
Rimma becomes a figure who emanates power... They probably 
relish all their work's sources and inevitable associations: beatific 
visions from medieval and Renaissance art. Dadaist puns, poetic 
theory of paradox, Jungian images, graphics in the service of revolu- 
tion, Russian constructivism, even the history of body art (from 
ritual scarring to contemporary tattoos). 

Yet these latest tableaux seem to yearn for some fresh, non- 
verbal accommodation to their by-now-familiar world of high-tech 
color printing and stainless-steel futuristic frames. Words resurface 
in the epigrammatic glosses of Photoglyphs, a catalogue accompa- 
nying their current traveling exhibition, but language has almost dis- 
appeared from the photographs themselves. Instead, the Gerlovins 
have reclaimed their faces, torsos, hair, and hands and made of these 
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